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CHAPTER IX. 
‘ PRIMAVERA, GIOVENTU DELL’ ANNO!’ 


Ir is a warm spring day ; the trees 
have already put forth their most 
beautiful foliage, the birds are sing- 
ing amongst the new leaves, and 
the sky above is blue and cloud- 
less. 

The suburbs of London seem 
transformed into one glorious fresh 
and laughing garden, in the centre 
of which the great city lies like an 
immense shapeless ant-hill, crowd- 
ed with busy toilers, and out of 
which there seems to emerge a 
never-ending procession of cockney 
excursionists, who hurry like so 
many ants along the well-beaten 
track, out of which they would not 
wander for the world. 

The neighbourhood of Hamp- 
stead, and Finchley especially, 
presents a truly delightful appear- 
ance on such a day as this. Under 
the shade of the tall venerable old 
trees the grass is fresh and green, 
and studded all over with butter- 
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cups, daisies, cowslips, and violets, 
those most lovely of all English 
flowers—the most lovely, perhaps, 
because they are the most modest; 
whilst its elevated position, en- 
hancing the charms of the land- 
scape by offering to the lover of 
Nature extensive and varied pano- 
ramas, over which his eyes might 
wander for ever, taking in verdant 
fields and luxuriant woods, renders 
it cool and agreeable. 

The gardens of Liberty Hall, so 
lovely in their luxuriant wildness, 
so picturesque in their natural 
charms, have never seemed so 
beautiful and delightful to our 
friend Inganess, who, on this lovely 
spring day, which seems to hold 
out such glorious prospects of an 
unusually bright summer—having 
only the previous night crossed 
over from France—walks through 
them with an impatient step and a 
beating heart, expecting at every 
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turn to find himself face to face 
with the bright girl whose merry 
brown eyes and ever-smiling little 
face he has found so impossible to 
drive from his memory and from 
his heart. 

His first care on arriving in 
London was to find out if the 
Champions were still at Liberty 
Hall, and having made sure that 
they are, he has hastened hither 
by the train; and after a sharp 
walk from the station—a walk 
which would seem but to have 
increased his agitation—he has 
reached at last the shady avenue 
that leads to the Hall, and is at 
this moment actually knocking at 
the door of the quaint old man- 
sion. 

‘Is Miss Bella—I mean Mrs. 
Champion, of course—at home ?” 
he asks, blushing in spite of him- 
self at his blunder, of the Italian 
servant who makes his appearance. 

‘Si, signore,’ the Southerner re- 
plies, forgetting for the moment 
that he is no longer in his sunny 
land, and apparently greatly amus- 
ed by the gentleman's confusion, 
for his broad honest face is illu- 
mined by a smile while he answers 
in the affirmative. 

He enters the house, and follow- 
ing the servant he traverses the 
billiard-room, where half a dozen 
dogs lie panting on the inlaid par- 
quet, ard the large hall beyond, in 
which hang the banners belonging 
to Garibaldi, and through the large 
open windows of which is seen the 
conservatory, now a mass of bright 
colour, and from which the wel- 
come breeze of the afternoon, pene- 
trating through its open panes, dif- 
fuses through the apartment the 
sweet perfume of orange-blossoms, 
magnolias, and roses. At last he 
enters the drawing-room, where 
the Italian leaves him to go and 
announce his visit to his mistress. 

Certainly there is no need to 
have told him that she is in the 
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next room, for he can hear her voice 
quite distinctly through the door 
of communication, and at intervals 
another voice too, which, to his 
mind, possesses a far more melo- 
dious sound. At last a footman 
enters, who ushers him into Mrs. 
Champion’s boudoir. 

His first impulse is to cast an 
anxious glance round the room, 
which is in great disorder, books, 
newspapers, cut flowers, needle- 
work, lying scattered about in every 
direction ; but, to his astonishment 
and disappointment, he discovers 
that Mrs. Champion is actually the 
only occupant of it; and he comes 
to the conclusion that the fair girl 
whose merry laugh he had heard a 
minute ago must have hurried away 
when the servant announced him. 

Upon the table in the centre of 
the room he perceives a large 
Italian-looking straw hat, and a 
pair of garden gloves which he 
recognises at once as Bella's. 
Why did she run away at his ap- 
proach? Can his presence be 
actually disagreeable to her? Oh, 
no! he will not think this. Of 
course, she likes him! Ah, per- 
haps only too well, he thinks—the 
usual conceit of men coming at 
once to soothe his feelings. 

Mrs. Champion is seated at her 
table arranging a large basket of 
flowers; she is dressed in brown 
silk, and has on a white-lace cap @ 
da Marie Stuart. She does not rise 
to receive him, but by the expres- 
sion of her face he is at once as- 
sured how welcome his visit is ; and 
he thinks he perceives an amused 
smile playing round her mouth. 

‘How gay and bright every one 
seems to be to-day!’ he thinks, as 
he sits down beside her on the sofa 
near the open window. Everything 
seems to laugh, from the divine 
Dorothea to her Italian footman, 
from the cloudless sky above to 
the little birds that are singing 
away in the garden below, evident- 
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ly safe, in this delicious retreat, 
from fowler’s gun or trapper’s net. 

Their conversation is, of course, 
conventional enough—the weather, 
the events of the day, and the 
places he has recently seen, being 
naturally the principal topics dis- 
cussed—yet this strange woman 
can throw even into the most com- 
monplace remarks a new and in- 
tellectual light and shade, which 
cannot fail to charm her listener 
without for one moment wearying 
him. 

To-day Inganess hardly seems 
as interested in her conversation 
as usual, and it is but too evident 
that, though he tries hard to look 
amused and happy, his thoughts 
are fixed elsewhere ; and, strange to 
say, Mrs. Champion also seems to 
pay but little attention to the con- 
versation, and every now and then 
her large dark eyes wander towards 
the door behind him, which gives 
access to the library, and a smile 
which she in vain tries to repress is 
visible on her countenance. 

‘Did you see Louisa and her 
husband while you were in Paris ? 
They are there still, I believe,’ she 
says presently. 

This remark reminds him that 
there are others in the world be- 
sides himself, and after this their 
conversation takes a more serious 
turn. 

Mrs. Champion evidently has 
taken great interest in the Cassilis 
affairs, and her voice betrays deep 
emotion when she speaks of those 
dreadful paragraphs about Louisa 
Cassilis in the new scurrilous paper. 

‘It is all the fault of that hus- 
band of hers!’ Inganess exclaims, 
recollecting the scene he had wit- 
nessed two nights ago in the green- 
room of the Folies Amoureuses. 

‘Alas, I wish she had married 
our friend the Duke of Glamour 
instead. He would have rendered 
her happy, I am sure, and, at all 
events, as Duchess of Glamour she 
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would have been protected from 
the slanders and flippancy of news- 
papers,’ Mrs. Champion says, with 
a sigh. 

* How is Glamour, by the bye ?’ 

‘Oh, he is quite well—in Ire- 
land, I believe, with his wife ; they 
two, at all events, are happy 
enough.’ 

‘Yes; the duchess is a sweet, 
amiable, and most lovable little 
woman—just the sort of wife he 
wanted to render him the happiest 
of men.’ 

‘I do not say anything against 
her—I believe she is very beautiful, ° 
far more beautiful than our poor 
Louisa—but I do not know her, 
therefore I cannot help envying 
her lot, and regretting that Louisa 
is not in her place.’ 

‘Louisa seemed very much in 
love with Cassilis when she mar- 
ried him. I remember one day, 
just before her wedding, when I 
tried to discover ifshe sull thought 
of Glamour, she told me very de- 
cidedly that she greatly preferred 
Cassilis to him.’ 

‘Alas,’ Mrs. Champion mutters 
sententiously, ‘we never know 
what is best for us, and but too 
often we pass unconsciously by our 
happiness without stopping to grasp 
it. Of course she was in love with 
this handsome youth, and that is 
what has lost her; had her heart 
not been engaged, believe me, she 
would have ended by marrying the 
duke.’ 

‘I doubt it. Glamour would 
never have married a girl about 
whose name and antecedents no 
one knew anything.’ 

‘Yes; that has been the great 
curse of her life. Ah, Lord Inga- 
ness, your sister has much to an- 
swer for in all this unfortunate busi- 
ness, though she has so strangely 
washed her hands of it all now, 
and thinks fit to act the part of a 
victim. It was her duty to con- 
tradict the statements of that vil- 
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lanous paper, for only she could 
have done it with any authority.’ 

Inganess, very sorry to hear his 
sister censured, and at the same 
time feeling, as he cannot help 
doing, how very unkindly, and in 
what a mistaken manner, she has 
acted towards her adopted daugh- 
ter, is anxious to change the con- 
versation ; and so he begins speak- 
ing of Bella, after whose health he 
has already asked, but about whom 
he has hardly as yet trusted him- 
self to say anything further. 

‘Is she as full of fun and as 
merry as ever ?” 

‘Oh, yes. Yesterday afternoon 
she went out riding with her father 
and Mr. Lumley, and did not come 
back till nearly eight. I do not 
know if I quite approve of these 
escapades, but the general is so 
fond of her that he will not allow 
me to thwart her in anything, and 
insists upon her always having her 
own way; which, I must confess, 
I consider a very bad thing for a 
girl of her age.’ 

Inganess laughs. ‘Ah, Mrs. 
Champion,’ he says, after a pause, 
‘how happy you are to have such 
a daughter ! 

‘Happy? I do not precisely 
see that. You have no idea how 
wild and impertinent she is; but 
then, it is true, she is so coaxing 
that one cannot refuse her any- 
thing. You are right, Lord Inga- 
ness, however, in taking her part, 
for you are a great favourite of 
hers.’ 

‘Indeed!’ he exclaims, his heart 
beating with joy; ‘you do not 
mean to say that she ever speaks 
of me ?” 

‘Oh, yes, often,’ she replies, with 
a smile, and casting a side look 
towards the half-opened door of 
the library. ‘This very afternoon 
she was speaking of you.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Yes; and in the most glowing 
terms, too. It seems that she saw 
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your arrival announced in the Post, 
and—TI do not know why— inferred 
that you would not be long in com- 
ing to see us.’ 

The young man, almost beside 
himself with joy, is just on the 
point of replying with some flatter- 
ing compliment, when the door of 
the library is suddenly thrown open, 
and Bella herself, with a flushed 
face, compressed lips, and spark- 
ling eyes, rushes into the room, to 
Mrs. Champion’s great amusement, 
who, on seeing her, cannot refrain 
from laughing, much to Inganess’s 
great discomfiture. 

The truth of the matter is, that 
Bella had been talking about him 
the whole morning, and that not 
more than half an hour previously 
she was assuring her mother that 
it would not be long before he 
made his reappearance at Liberty 
Hall. Mrs. Champion had been 
greatly amused by all this, and had 
threatened to inform him, if he did 
come, of the great interest she 
seemed to take in his movements, 
when just at that moment the foot- 
man entered and announced his 
arrival, and she had given orders 
that he should be shown at once 
into her boudoir. Bella, frightened 
lest her mother should inform their 
visitor of what she had been saying, 
had rushed off into the next room, 
declaring that she did not want to 
see him; but once there she had 
not been able to resist the tempta- 
tion of listening to what they said; 
and Mrs. Champion—desirous to 
correct her for this breach of good 
manners, and to afford her a prac- 
tical demonstration that people 
who listen at half-open doors never 
hear anything to their advantage— 
had taken the very first opportunity 
to inform Lord Inganess of what 
she had said about him. 

Thus hidden behind the library 
door, Bella had not lost a word of 
their conversation. Though too 
young yet to be able to analyse 
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these feelings of her heart, she can 
no longer hide from herself that 
she feels for this man what she has 
never experienced for any one else; 
but being, by a curious arrange- 
ment of Nature, as shy on all 
matters which concern her own 
private feelings and sympathies as 
she is open and only too bold on 
all other subjects, she has until 
now shrunk from acknowledging, 
even to herself, her fast-increasing 
regard for Inganess; and these 
words of her mother, which in her 
ears sounded almost like a confes- 
sion of her love, have thoroughly 
disgusted her. To confess that 
she loves him, when she has taken 
such pains to conceal that she 
has even ever thought of him at 
all!—how he would laugh at her 
now! Her pride rises up at the 
very idea; she can hardly contain 
herself. But no, he does not seem 
to understand Mrs. Champion's 
words. ‘/ndeed! How cold his 
voice sounds; there is a cynical 
smile playing upon his lips—she is 
sure of it, though she cannot see 
him. O, how dreadful! He knows 
her secret now, he knows how often 
she thinks of him, and he dares to 
scorn her, to laugh at her! Blinded 
with rage, she has thrown open the 
door, and, as much to her own 
confusion as to his, finds herself 
standing before the man who, quite 
unconsciously, has so deeply offend- 
ed her. 

Anxious to render the situation 
as natural as possible, and to make 
believe she has not heard what 
they have been saying—and at the 
same time to show him if possible 
that she does not care in the least 
for him—she stands for a moment 
looking at him in silence ; then, as 
if remembering his name, she at 
last approaches and shakes hands 
with him in an off-hand manner, 
and begins talking without knowing 
exactly what she is saying. 

To give herself the airs of a 
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thoughtless and spoiled child, who 
says the first thing that comes into 
her head, in order that he might 
not take seriously the words which 
her mother has repeated to him, 
she informs him, all in one breath, 
that she hates men, that London 
bores her, that she finds the country 
dull, that she only loves her horses 
and her dogs, and her two ponies, 
Brandy and Soda, and a thousand 
other things in the same strain, to 
the poor fellow’s great bewilder- 
ment, who hardly knows what to 
make of it all; and at last, utterly 
put down and snubbed by her, 
shakes hands with this extraordi- 
nary girl and her mother, and leaves 
the house. 

No sooner had he left the bou- 
doir than Bella, almost as much 
bewildered by her conversation as 
he had been, rushes up-stairs to 
her own room, and, throwing her- 
self upon her bed, bursts into a 
passionate fit of weeping. 

* He knows now that I love him ! 
she mutters. ‘He knows it, and 
the conceited man has not even the 
good taste to pretend he doesn’t!’ 
To her it is now quite evident that 
he possesses her secret, and that 
in his heart he laughs at her—or, 
perhaps, pities her! Oh, no, she 
cannot stand this; she will show 
him, and at once too, how indiffer- 
ent she is to him, how greatly she 
despises him, and that she is quite 
able to live and to be happy with- 
out him. 

A sudden inspiration dawns upon 
her: only yesterday Lumley, a 
handsome cornet in the Guards, 
with whom she has often indulged 
in a mild flirtation, proposed to 
her; her sole answer had been 
*Shut up!’—not very polite cer- 
tainly ; but then she does not care 
very much for him, and the thought 
of wounding “zs feelings had never 
entered her head. She does not 
care for him to-day any more than 
she had done yesterday, yet she 
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will write to him at once and ac- 
cept his offer—yes, she will, if it be 
only to prove to Lord Inganess 
how little she cares for him. 

So, without weighing the dread- 
ful consequences that may follow 
such a rash step, she rises from 
her bed, opens her desk, and in 
her bold, firm, free schoolgirl’s 
hand she writes to Lumley, excus- 
ing herself for her rudeness towards 
him on the previous day, and 
formally accepting his offer. 

She then rings the bell, and 
orders her maid to post her letter 
at once. ‘He will get it about 
mess-time,’ she thinks; ‘he will 
tell all his brother officers, and 
perhaps this very night Inganess 
will know how mistaken he has 
been in his suppositions about me.’ 

She feels calmer, almost happy, 
after this; and in order not to 
awaken any suspicions in her 
mother’s mind, she goes down- 
stairs again with as composed a 
countenance as she is able to com- 
mand. 

Her mother is in the drawing- 
room, and she learns from the 
footman that Colonel Howard is 
with her. Colonel Howard! oh, 
she must see him—she must hasten 
to him at once, and make herself 
very amiable and agreeable to 
him; perhaps that will convince 
her mother how greatly she has 
been mistaken about her feelings 
for Lord Inganess. 

Jack Howard—for it is indeed 
_ he whom we now see once more 
before us—has worn well, thanks 
to his tailor, dentist, perruquier, 
admirable incapacity for strong 
deep feelings, and the serenity of 
conscience engendered by a fine 
digestion. His marriage with that 
rich heiress, Miss Brown, to whom 
he was hastening when he left us 
in Caithness, now more than 
twenty years ago, did not prove a 
very happy one. The young lady 
in question, like most ‘ great heir- 
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esses,’ was neither young nor pretty; 
she was rather vulgar and awkward 
in her manners, and, to make 
matters worse, possessed a very 
hasty temper and a jealous dis- 
position; but, fortunately for the 
handsome Guardsman who had 
deigned to marry her and give her 
his grand old name in exchange 
for her money, she did not live 
very long, and now the gallant 
officer, as elegant and fascinating 
as ever, is once more in the matri- 
monial market, a wealthy widower, 
ready to sacrifice his independence 
in order this time to obtain his 
beau-idéal of a wife. 

No man knows better than he 
does the way to flatter a woman’s 
vanity, and consequently few men 
are more popular, especially with 
young ladies. It is true that he is 
no longer young, but experience 
has taught him that the prettiest 
girls, as a rule, prefer men older 
than themselves, and besides, he is 
not unconscious of the irresistible 
attractions of a military carriage, a 
fine old name, and a substantial 
modern fortune, all of which he 
now possesses. He wears a per- 
petual smile—the smile of a man 
whose heart has not laughed for 
years—and if deep tell-tale lines 
have been engraven on his brow 
and round his mouth by the world, 
the flesh, and... . —well, his 
curly moustache and raven locks 
hide them to perfection when pro- 
perly arranged. Men may accuse 
him of being heartless and cynical, 
yet for a friend in prosperity, or a 
lovely and unsophisticated young 
girl, his genial manners and frank 
readiness of sympathy with all 
forms of social success and plea- 
sure, I daresay there is not his 
equal in England. 

By his frequent compliments, 
grand bombastic talk, and his 
ceaseless attentions, he has suc- 
ceeded in winning, if not Bella's 
heart, as he no doubt flatters him- 
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self, at least her sympathy and 
esteem ; and the young girl, over- 
powered by the superior talents 
and the very worldly acts of this 
man, has almost mistaken her feel- 
ings enough to believe herself for 
one moment actually in love with 
him. 

This evening he dines with them 
—for he is a general favourite at 
Liberty Hall, from the brave, 
handsome, good-natured general, 
who is his equal at billiards, and 
with whom he has many a pitched 
battle at the club, to the younger 
children, with whom he delights to 
romp, to make-believe that he is 
quite as young as he looks, if not 
younger. 

After dinner they all go out upon 
the terrace. 

It is a beautiful night, the sky 
above them is clear and starry, and 
the moon throws a dim mysterious 
light over the gardens. It is the 
first really fine night they have had 
this year. 

The saucy Bella, who has been 
perhaps even more than usual the 
life and soul of the party, and who, 
by her bright witty remarks, has 
kept them during the whole of din- 
ner in fits of laughter, now looks sad 
and dejected, for her forced spirits 
have at last given way, and, in 
spite ofall her resolutions to banish 
Inganess from her mind, her heart 
tells her how dear he still is to her 
—how dear, perhaps, she has never 
truly realised until to-night. Yes, 
this first warm day of spring, that 
has done so much to develop and 
hasten the growth of the leaves 
and flowers in the gardens of 
Liberty Hall, seems to have opened 
for their youthful mistress the 
secrets of the heart, and to have 
developed her all of a sudden from 
the gay, light-hearted, frivolous 
gitl she was yesterday into a pas- 
sionate and loving woman. 

General Champion, who dotes 
on his daughter, and is always ob- 
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serving her, remarks the change 
that has so suddenly come over 
her. 

‘Ah, Primavera, gioventu dell’ 
anno I he says, lighting a cigarette, 
and looking from Bella to Howard, 
and from Howard to Bella, yet 
making believe that he is talking of 
the weather. ‘ This excessive heat 
is not natural, so early in the year ; 
it is not seasonable. Ah, I see 
there are clouds in the sky already, 
and lightning too—look! We shall 
have a storm ere long, I reckon,’ 
he adds, puffing the smoke, for he 
likes to affect Yankee expressions 
before strangers, to remind them, I 
suppose, of his American origin. 

‘It is only heat,’ Howard says ; 
‘unusual heat often produces light- 
ning, but, believe me, it never pro- 
duces rain. By the bye, Miss 
Champion, you have promised to 
show me the lake by moonlight. 
Won’t you come and show it to me 
now ?” 

‘Yes, if father will accompany 
us—there is nothing I should like 
so much as a walk this warm 
night.’ 

‘I have some business to attend 
to, child,’ her father says, throwing 
away his cigarette half smoked ; 
‘yet I think that if you care to 
have a walk you might go with 
Colonel Howard as far as the lake. 
It is such a clear night that not 
even your mother wiil be frightened 
on your account, for she will be 
able to see you all the time from 
this terrace.’ 

Jack Howard does not wait for 
Mrs. Champion’s permission, but 
giving his arm to the young lady, 
leads her down the marble steps 
into the gardens below. 

At first it is Bella who talks the 
most, and her companion seems to 
have but little to say; but as they 
are nearing the pond dignified by 
the inhabitants of Liberty Hall by 
the name of ‘the lake,’ he takes 
her hand in his, and suddenly 
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stopping in his walk, he bursts 
forth in passionate accents, 

‘It was not to see the lake, my 
dear Bella, that I begged of you to 
come down with me into the gar- 
den, but to talk to you about some- 
thing which is far dearer to my 
heart, and which perhaps you have 
already guessed.’ 

Bella, very much surprised at 
these words, and also at the tone 
in which they are uttered, looks at 
him in silence, while he adds, in a 
lower but sweeter voice, 

‘I mean my love for you.’ 

‘Your love for me, Colonel 
Howard ! 

‘Yes ; have you not guessed be- 
fore this the cause of my coming 
so often to Liberty Hall? 

‘Your love for me! 

‘Yes, my sweet, my beautiful 
Bella, I love you—I love you with 
all my heart and soul. I know that 
there is a great difference in our 
ages, and that I can hardly expect 
a young girl like you to compre- 
hend and share all that I feel; yet 
don’t you think you will be able to 
love me—to love me enough to be- 
come my wife? I am sure you 
like me—now, you do like me, 
don’t you ?” 

‘ Like you !—well, yes, I suppose 
I do like you—I can’t deny that,’ 
Bella replies, rather bewildered by 
the sudden declaration. 

‘And you will become my wife ? 
You will not scorn my suit ?” 

‘What can I say, Colonel How- 
ard? Iam very much obliged to 
you; your offer is certainly most 
flattering, but—I don’t know—I 
really don’t know—’ 

‘Oh, yes, you do—you love me ; 
I know you love me, though your 
maidenly modesty will not allow 
you to confess it.’ Saying which 
the big Guardsman places his arm 
round her slender waist, and kisses 
her on the forehead. 

‘Say you will be mine—say you 
will not be so cruel as to scorn me ?” 
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And the bewildered girl, utterly 
forgetful that only a few hours be- 
fore she has written to another man 
promising to be his wife, agrees 
then and there to become Colonel 
Howard’s bride; and all because 
she is so anxious to show the man 
she really loves that she can do 
without him, and that she is quite 
ready to accept the first offer that 
is made her rather than—now that 
he knows that she loves him—wait 
until he has made up his mind 
whether he shall propose to her or 
not. 


In the mean while Inganess, 
sorely perplexed by Bella’s strange 
behaviour that afternoon, is trying 
to unravel the mystery, and won- 
dering how she will receive the 
offer which he is now more con- 
vinced than ever he must make her 
as soon as he has mustered suffi- 
cient courage to do so. 

‘She is a child,’ he is saying to 
himself, as he reclines on a sofa in 
his room in Mayfair—‘ she is but a 
child—a spoilt child ; and children 
must be won by appealing to their 
senses, rather than to their hearts. 
Those who have lived and suffered 
and known the world thoroughly 
can speak to each other through 
the medium of their souls ; there is 
always sympathy between them, 
and ¢hat goes a long way. But how 
can any one expect a girl like that 
to sympathise with a man who has 
loved and suffered and lost? Shemay 
feel for him: I fear she can never 
learn to feel with him. I have been 
an ass not to have seen this before. 
After all, what risk do I run?— 
only her laughter and her ridicule, 
if she should refuse me; and what 
are these compared to her love? 
No, I will risk it; I will propose 
to her; I will tell her how I love 
her; and if she have the heart to 
laugh in my face, then I will make 
such desperate love to her that she 
will be forced at last to consider 
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my proposal seriously, whether she 
like it or not.’ 

Then, remembering her strange 
words to him that afternoon, and 
what Mrs. Champion had told him 
a moment before, respecting their 
frequent conversations about him, 
and which she doubtless had heard 
before entering the boudoir— 

‘Can it be that she loves me 
after all?’ he murmurs, a sudden 
inspiration crossing his mind. ‘Ah, 
yes, I see it all now—she loves me, 
and that is why she was so anxious 
to appear frivolousand light-hearted 
before me. Ah, what a fool I have 
been, to be sure !—of course, of 
course I’ 

And going to the writing-table, 
he writes her a long letter full of 
sentiment and pathos, in which he 
tells her of his love, and begs her 
permission to ask her hand from 
her father. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘GIOVENTU, PRIMAVERA DELLA 
VITA!’ 


‘My own dearest Bella,—For I 
have a right at last, have I not, to 
address you thus? I cannot tell 
you how happy your letter has 
made me. This very afternoon I 
shall go over to Liberty Hall to ask 
your father’s consent to our mar- 
riage, which I feel sure he will not 
refuse when he hears you love me, 
and then we will have a long, long 
talk together.—Believe me, dearest 
Bella, your own devoted lover, 

‘RONALD LUMLEY.’ 


This is the note which is handed 
to Bella Champion the next morn- 
ing at breakfast-time, and the pe- 
rusal of which affects her so much 
that she is forced to quit the table 
and hasten to her room, to medi- 
tate alone on the awkward position 
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in which her rashness has suddenly 
placed her. 

So she is engaged to this Ronald 
Lumley! She can hardly believe 
her senses. Engaged! she en- 
gaged ! and to a man she does not 
care the least about; to a man 
whose suit she scorned two days 
ago—and all the time she is in 
love with another! No wonder, 
then, that she should be overcome, 
and that hysterical tears should 
force themselves from her eyes. 

Suddenly she recollects that she 
has actually engaged herself to /wo 
men. 

Yes; the scene of the previous 
night now rises before her be- 
wildered mind, and for the first 
time she realises how foolishly and 
rashly she has acted. 

But must she indeed abide by 
her decision, and marry one of 
these two men, who to her now 
seem the most hateful of all the 
men she knows? The thought 
turns her very blood cold. No; 
she will go to her father, who loves 
her so dearly, and who has her 
happiness so much at heart, and, 
confessing everything to him, beg 
of him to arrange all this for her. 

General Champion was right: 
such excessive heat as had almost 
overpowered them all the previous 
evening was not natural so early in 
the year, and the clouds which he 
had been the first to discover on 
the horizon have now gathered 
thickly overtheirheads,and threaten 
a fearful storm. 

The state of the weather, also, 
would seem to have a great effect 
upon the young girl. She no longer 
feels so oppressed as she did last 
night; but something within her 
tells her that a storm—as fierce, or 
even more so, than the one that is 
raging in the heavens, and ever and 
anon lights up the park with its 
ghastly flashes of lightning, while 
torrents of pelting rain beat against 
the window-panes of the ancient 
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mansion—is being enacted in her 
heart. 

‘Ah, Primavera, gioventu dell’ 
anno!’ her father exclaimed last 
evening ; he might now, with even 
greater truth, add, ‘ Ah, Gioventu, 
primavera della vita !’ 

The storm is at its height, when 
the lovely Bella, like the spoilt 
child she is, rushes into her father’s 
study, and, with flushed cheeks and 
tears in her eyes, relates to him 
with most bewildering rapidity the 
events of the previous day, and, ere 
he has half comprehended what she 
has said, places in his hands the 
letter she has just received from 
Ronald Lumley. 

The general stares at it in mute 
astonishment ; and, after reading it 
twice, says, turning round to his 
daughter—who, exhausted and over- 
come, has thrown herself into the 
nearest armchair— 

‘So you love this fellow—eh, 
Bella ?° 

‘Love him! oh, no, no, no! I 
do not care a straw for him!’ she 
cries, covering her face, which her 
excitement and confusion seem only 
to have rendered more beauti- 
ful. 

Her father, who has not yet been 
able to understand the meaning of 
it all, looks at her-in silence for a 
few seconds; then, noticing her 
prostration, he approaches her, and 
in a softer tone says, © 

‘But you have written to him ac- 
cepting his offer?’ 

‘Yes,’ she stammers, raising her 
eyes and looking her tender-hearted 
father full in the face; ‘but I did 
not know what I was doing at the 
time. I was mad—I must have 
been mad.’ 

‘And you have engaged yourself 
to him without so much as asking 
my advice !’ 

‘Oh, I knew you wouldn’t ob- 
ject,’ she replies pertly ; ‘but the 
worst of it all is that, forgetting that 
I had promised to marry Ronald 
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Lumley, I have since then accepted 
another offer.’ 

‘The deuce, girl! you don’t mean 
to say so?” 

‘Yes. Have I not been silly ? 

‘I guess you have; but I suppose 
now you want to break off with the 
first fellow in order to marry the 
second, and you want me to help 
you—now come, isn’t that it? 

‘Oh, dear me, no! I hate the 
one as much as I do the other; I 
wouldn’t marry either of them— 
oh, not if all the soldiers in this 
world forced me to do it! she 
cries, giving way at last to her 
worst supposition—for she is a girl 
over whose mind soldiers have 
always exercised a great  influ- 
ence. 

The general can hardly refrain 
from smiling, yet he tries his very 
best to conceal it. 

‘And what is the name of the 
other fellow, Bella?’ he asks, after 
another pause. 

‘Colonel Howard.’ 

‘Jack Howard! Why, you cer- 
tainly must have taken leave of 
your senses altogether; he is old 
enough to be your father. Hang 
it, what am I saying? Why, he is 
older than I am!’ 

‘I can’t be expected to marry 
him now, can I? the girl asks in- 
nocently. 

‘Jack Howard !—I thought he 
was making up to Lady Rolling- 
ford—you don’t mean to tell me 
that he has been making love to 
you also? Ah, I see through his 
little game now! I suppose he 
calculated that if he could not suc- 
ceed in getting the rich widow for 
a bride, he would not do so very 
badly with the lovely girl; and so 
he made love to you.’ 

‘Yes; I didn’t care—his bom- 
bastic swaggering talk amused me, 
and I only laughed at him.’ 

* You little flirt !’ 

‘Well, and I don’t care if I am 
a flirt ! 
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‘ Ah, but see what it has brought 
upon you !’ 

‘You are right, father; I give 
you my word of honour, I will 
never flirt again as long as I live.’ 

‘Let us hope you won’t, or what 
will your husband, or rather your 
husbands, say ?—for you have got 
two now.’ 

‘Nonsense; I can’t marry two 
men at once. No, no; and what 
is more, I won’t marry either— 
there !’ 

‘Well, there is safety in numbers, 
certainly ; but what could have 
possessed you to accept two offers 
at once?’ 

* Don’t ask me, father ; I do not 
know myself. But now you must 
help me out of it—surely there 
must be a way to get out of it.’ 

And her lovely eyes are again 
filled with tears. 

* Yes, child, I will help you ; but 
are you quite sure that you are not 
in love with this fellow Lumley ?’ 
he says, pointing to the letter 
which he still holds in his hand. 

*‘ No—no—no !’ 

‘And you would not care to 
marry him ?” 

‘Oh, no! You seem awfully 
anxious to get rid of me; I don’t 
want to marry any one.’ 

‘Very well, then, I'll tell you 
how we'll fix it—for you have 
placed yourself in a far more diffi- 
cult position than you seem to 
realise—you must skedaddle at 
once; perhaps your mother will 
not mind taking you off to Paris, 
for instance, let us say for a few 
days ; but it must be at once—to- 
day, if possible—so that when these 
men come to claim the hand you 
have been in such a devil of a hurry 
to bestow upon them, I may tell 
them that it has all been a mistake, 
and that you are in Paris with your 
mother.’ 

*‘O you darling! ¢hat will be 
jolly—quite too deliciously more 
than awfully jolly!’ she exclaims, 
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most characteristically, throwing 
her arms round his neck. ‘I'll go 
and get ready at once.’ 

‘Wait a moment, child—we must 
get your mother’s consent first of 
all. Supposing now that she won’t 
go to Paris with you?” 

This supposition once more 
almost plunges Bella into the 
depths of despair ; but, fortunately, 
when they talk over the whole 
affair with Mrs. Champion, and 
she has been fully convinced of 
the necessity of such a step—though 
she certainly does not seem to view 
it in the same good-natured sort of 
way as her husband has done, and 
can hardly refrain from scolding 
her daughter for the strange misad- 
venture—she agrees to go off with 
her to Paris by the first mail-boat ; 
and thatvery night the spring moon, 
which has at last made her way 
through the clouds, and now shines 
in all her splendour from a pure 
calm sky, lights them across the 
English Channel. 

Unfortunately for them all, In- 
ganess’s letter only reaches Liberty 
Hall after Mrs. and Miss Cham- 
pion’s departure, and thus a new 
impediment is thrown by the cruel 
Fates in the course of their love ; 
but, as is well known, the course of 
true love never did run smooth, 
and never will as long as it is pur- 
sued in that changeable and most 
fickle of seasons—youth, the sweet 
spring of life. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SORROW, THE KNIFE THAT PIERCES 
THE HEART, 


THERE is an instrument the 
manifold uses of which few of us, 
poor, ignorant, self-blinded children 
of earth, really know how to appre- 
ciate. 

Should the husbandman desire 
to open the earth for the reception 
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of the precious seed that is to pro- 
duce his abundant crops, he takes 
this instrument to break asunder 
the stubborn clods withal; when 
the plant he sows has grown to be 
a stem, he again uses it to prune 
the branching shoots and trailing 
tendrils. 

The mineralogist applies it to 
break up the rough quartz from 
the pure gold, and then again to 
shape the precious gem and give 
it greater beauty. 

The reaper uses it to cut his 
sheaves, 

The housewife to slice her bread. 

The butcher to prepare his meat ; 

The cook to carve it. 

The surgeon uses it to cut, to 
probe, to amputate, to cure. 

The assassin alone uses it to 
kill. 

And thus, from a single blade of 
steel, all life’s uses for good or ill 
may be involved ; nay, more, these 
multitudinous uses cannot be per- 
formed without it; and though in 
one single instance it may be em- 
ployed as a destroyer by the hand 
of crime, the knife that breaks the 
earth, prunes and trims, dissects 
and amputates, and ministers to 
every form of art and science, may 
surely be esteemed as very good, 
even if its name be ‘ sorrow.’ 

Sorrow ; yes, for sorrow is like 
a knife that pierces the heart, and 
which, though at times may kill, 
in most instances only penetrates 
it, though it be coolly and relent- 
lessly, to operate some change, to 
work some good. 

But, alas, it takes years of many 
bitter trials to understand the mani- 
fold uses of this same keen knife, 
sorrow. 

Louisa Reymond, at one time 
the spoiled child of Fortune and 
the darling of society, cannot realise 
this, as she sits a helpless, lonely, 
blighted being, little more than a 
child in years, but far less than a 
woman in self-reliance, alone— 
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vilely calumniated by the world, 
and deserted by her husband—in 
her little appartement in Paris. 

Everything that could stimulate, 
everything that could gratify the 
strongest propensities of a weak 
girl’s nature, the compliments of 
society, the applause of clever men, 
the love of amiable women, the 
friendship of the leaders of fashion, 
the admiration of men, and the en- 
thusiasm of artists, hasbeen lavishly 
poured upon her—has been poured 
upon a young girl in whose veins 
circulates the warm passionate 
blood of the South,to whom Nature 
has given deep and excitable feel- 
ings, and whom education has 
never taught to control them. 

She has lived as many women 
live who have no similar excuses 
to plead for their faults, a worldly 
frivolous life devoid of purpose and 
aim—the pleasure of the hour, the 
gratification of the last desire, being 
its allin all; but everything seemed 
to be excusable in Lady Rolling- 
ford’s adopted daughter. 

But now the reaction has come. 
Society, capricious in its indigna- 
tion, as it has been capricious in 
its admiration, has discarded its 
former darling ; it has condemned 
her for ever to oblivion, and, what 
is still worse, to shame. 

Even Lady Rollingford has aban- 
doned her in her distress, and mo- 
rally washed her aristocratic hands 
of her for ever. And Rupert, the 
man she has so fondly loved, and, 
perhaps, the only one in whom she 
still believes, seems also to have 
discarded her; and all this, why? 
Merely because a scurrilous paper 
has taken upon itself to ruin her 
reputation, and has invented a vil- 
lanous story against her ! 

Surely no girl was ever so sorely 
tried. Ah, the cruel knife of sor- 
row has indeed penetrated into her 
heart, and performed its work re- 
morselessly. 

Several months have nowelapsed 
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since those abominable paragraphs 
appeared in Zopsy-turvy, and set 
every one speaking against her; and 
the horrible comments to which it 
had given rise at the time—though 
the fickle world, which only cares 
for new scandals, may have ere 
this quite forgotten them — still 
trouble her husband’s mind, and, 
thrusting themselves between them, 
continue to embitter her existence. 

Having in the eyes of the whole 
world silently and submissively 
eaten his fill of the humblest of 
humble pies, Rupert Cassilis, being 
unable to find a reasonable pretext 
for taking offence at those who 
make open remarks upon his con- 
duct, for the fact that he cannot 
digest it, brings the whole weight 
of his indignation to vent itself 
upon his wife, and though no angry 
words pass his lips, his manner to 
her of late has undergone a terrible 
change. 

Does he still love her? Has he 
ever loved her? Alas, that such 
thoughts should come across a 
young bride’s mind! Yet their 
courtship and their marriage had 
been got through in such a hurry, 
that though once she believed her- 
self to be the most beloved of 
women, poor Louisa now begins 
almost to doubt if Rupert has ever 
really loved her. 

Whenever she dares to question 
him on the subject, and words, not 
of reproach—for she has never 
once permitted herself to complain 
to him of his indifference—but of 
carefully veiled anxiety, accom- 
panied by those fond lingering 
looks of love which only a loving 
heart can express, rush to her lips, 
the light and frivolous tone in which 
he answers her jars on her over- 
strung feelings, and his calm cool 
manner towards her is much harder 
to bear than any amount of anger 
would have been. 

These scenes, though simple in 
themselves, soon become cruelly 
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unpleasant to both of them by their 
daily increasing frequency, and to 
avoid them, or perhaps to en- 
deavour to forget them in gayer 
and brighter scenes, Rupert spends 
most of his time away from home, 
and thus unconsciously adds fresh 
pangs to the already overwhelming 
sorrow which devours poor Louisa’s 
heart. 

She is beginning to feel more 
and more uneasy about him. Can 
he be unfaithful to her? She fears 
she can hardly be mistaken ; her 
heart tells her it is possible ; and so 
she decides on devoting all her 
energy to try and discover the truth, 
without betraying her motives for 
seeking it. 

The opportunity presents itself 
only too soon. 

Her husband’s frequent visits 
to the green-room of the Folies 
Amoureuses are already beginning 
to awaken general suspicion, and it 
is not long before the well-known 
name of Madame de Fleurville is 
coupled with his. She can doubt 
no longer. She has always sus- 
pected him of having loved this 
woman before their marriage ; in- 
deed, has he not himself spoken of 
her, over and over again, even in 
her presence, in the most glowing 
terms? Yes; it is now evident to 
her that Rupert does love Madame 
de Fleurville, and that, tired of his 
wife and disappointed in her, he 
seeks to forget his troubles in the 
arms of that actress. Jealousy— 
and jealousy in its very worst form 
—is now mingled with the already 
bitter cup of her sad lot; and in 
the very lowest depths of despair, 
Louisa passes her days, alone and 
forgotten by all, in her little apart- 
ment in Paris—those days which, 
she cannot help thinking, should 
by right have been the happiest in 
her life. 

How different everything might 
have turned out for her if she had 
listened to Mrs. Champion’s advice 
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and married the Duke of Glamour ! 
How happy she might have been— 
for Glamour loved her; yes, she is 
sure of that now—he loved her, 
and with a truer purer love than 
any Rupert could ever have felt. 
Yet, though these harassing reflec- 
tions of what might have been often 
recur to her mind, the poor de- 
jected girl would not exchange her 
lot even now for that of a duke’s 
happy and beloved wife, were ‘such 
a thing possible—for, with all his 
faults, her true faithful heart still 
clings to Rupert Cassilis, the man 
for whom she sacrificed friends, 
society, and happiness. But will 
her now unreturned love prove 
faithful to the last? Will she still 
be able to keep the image of the 
handsomeand noble-minded young 
duke for ever out of her heart ; or 
will her husband’s unworthy con- 
duct end by extinguishing all its 
regard for him, and give place at 
last to another love? Alas, time 
alone can tell. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ON REVIENT TOUJOURS. 


AnD where is the gay and bril- 
liant Rupert all this time ? 

Ah me, dear readers, if you in- 
deed want to see him again, I fear 
I shall have to conduct you once 
more to that elegant apartment 
where the beautiful and fascinating 
Madame de Fleurville holds her 
little court, and into the mysteries 
of which I initiated you in the first 
chapter of this book. 

Let us for a moment penetrate 
again into those elegant saloons of 
the favourite actress’s abode, and, 
lifting the veil, discover the beauti- 
ful Zonne in her lair. 

On the very same sofa as when 
we first beheld her, and with the 
same subdued lights shedding a 
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mysterious glow over her lovely 
face, Zoé de Fleurville reclines half 
asleep, her golden tresses hanging 
loosely over her alabastershoulders, 
whilst Louisa’s faithless husband, 
spell-bound by her charms, is sit- 
ting on a low stool beside her, gaz- 
ing intently into her large black 
eyes. 

Everything most calculated to 
captivate the senses or inflame the 
imagination is to be found in this 
room: exquisitely perfumed flowers 
are placed in every corner, lovely 
pictures adorn the walls, and upon 
a small table not far from the couch 
on which reclines the fair actress, 
and which is in the centre of the 
apartment, an immense jug of 
champagne-cup and several gob- 
lets of quaint Venetian glass are 
grouped in inviting disorder—for 
experience has doubtless ere now 
taught this woman that one of the 
quickest and surest roads to men’s 
hearts is down their throats. 

Yet, strange inconsistency of 
human nature, upon this same 
table a velvet-bound, gilt-edged 
prayer-book, and a costly rosary of 
pearls and diamonds, lie side by 
side with the half-emptied cham- 
pagne glasses and the great cup 
which contains that anything but 
divine beverage. 

Doubtless the young Englishman 
has been there a long time, for 
Zoé, generally so bright and spark- 
ling, looks weary; and conversa- 
tion does not flow with all the ease 
and fluency which he would pro- 
bably have desired. 

Does he indeed love this woman 
so dearly that no thoughts of his 
poor neglected wife come to em- 
bitter his long interviews with her? 
No; I do not wish to say that— 
the image of Louisa is always in 
his mind, though to all appearance 
he seems to trouble himself so little 
about her; and it is precisely be- 
cause she occupies so much of his 
thoughts that he endeavours so 
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hard to forget her, amidst scenes 
that can have nothing in common 
with that happy, serene, peaceful 
existence he had once dreamt 
would have been his with the girl 
he had taken to his heart, and who 
was the first to inspire him with 
true and unselfish devotion. For 
what he desired in marrying her 
was not merely the joys of gratified 
passion, but also the self-respect, 
the dignity, and the supreme hap- 
piness of married life ; and it is the 
wreck of all these dreams that he 
feels perhaps more than aught else 
at this moment; and that blinds 
him to the fact that in his heart— 
that is to say, in the depths of his 
heart, into which he hardly dares 
now to look—Louisa still reigns as 
supreme as ever. 

He feels that all he has so 
earnestly looked for in marriage 
has now become impossible, that 
ridicule and even dishonour are 
staring him in the face, and this is 
the reason why, to try and forget 
the present, he returns to the past 
for his pleasures, and seeks in the 
society of his former companions 
to forget that he is no longer a 
free and light-hearted man of the 
world. 

An Englishman fur sang, disap- 
pointed in life, would at once take 
to the bottle to forget his sad con- 
dition, and would drown his sor- 
rows in the fumes of wine. 

A Spaniard most likely would 
prefer death to dishonour, and 
would consider suicide the only 
honourable escape left for him. 

Rupert Cassilis, with his French 
education, would have scorned the 
cowardly practice of the one, and 
would only have laughed at the 
madness of the other ; but, without 
thinking, he has resorted to a 
method as unworthy as, and per- 
haps more fatal than, either. 

Zoé de Fleurville used to be one 
of his most ardent admirations. 
Her beauty and her wit have often 










retained him spellbound at her 
feet during the happy days of old, 
when as a gommeux he searched 
the saloons of the Quartier Bréda 
for amusement and excitement. 

‘ Give him time and opportunity,’ 
Rupert had been wont to say, ‘ and 
he would back himself against al- 
most any other fellow to win any 
woman’s love ;’ and, damnable as 
was the boast, in Azs case it had 
hardly been an empty one. But, 
amidst a hundred sweet recollec- 
tions of triumphs, which have ren- 
dered his name almost as famous 
as that of Lovelace, the one soli- 
tary case of Zoé de Fleurville ever 
comes uppermost in his mind ; for, 
strange to say, this woman, actress 
and accomplished coquette though 
she be, had never given him the 
right even to hope that he might 
one day win her love, and this is 
why to-day, blind to all sense of 
right and wrong, he is so ardent in 
his attentions to her, so persistent 
in his suit ; although, irresistible as 
he thinks himself, he must know 
by this time that Madame de 
Fleurville’s affections are not to be 
won by such offers as now alone 
remain in his power to make her. 

The parts are changed. Yes, it 
could not have been a more com- 
plete turning of the tables if the 
pigeon, having exchanged places 
with the sportsman, were to clap 
the Hurlingham hero into a trap 
and force him to hop out to be 
shot at twenty-five yards’ rise, or if 
the fish at the end of the line and 
the angler at the end of the rod had 
exchanged places. Strange as it 
may seem—for I am sorry to con- 
fess there are not many women 
like Madame de Fleurville in this 
world—this modern Don Juan is 
now wriggling on the same hook 
with which he has caught so many 
victims ; with this difference, how- 
ever, that the line has not been 
laid for him, and that if he has 
chanced to get hooked it has been 
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entirely his own fault, and that, 
after all, he is only writhing on the 
tenter-hooks of his own imagina- 
tion. 

But I think it is time now to 
allow my characters to speak a 
little for themselves; so, dear 
reader, let us listen to Rupert Cas- 
silis and Zoé de Fleurville’s con- 
versation as they repose in the 
luxurious boudoir of the latter—he 
suffering from what he is pleased to 
call the pangs of an unrequited de- 
votion ; she, a wiser and more ex- 
perienced student of human nature, 
partly amused and partly bored by 
his prolonged visit. 

* Enfant, grand enfant, the beau- 
tiful woman says, as Rupert's hand, 
sliding over her silken robes, 
touches her arm, and, sending a 
thrill through her frame, awakes 
her from the half-sleepy reverie in 
which she was plunged when we 
first approached her. 

‘No, Zoé!—no, I am not a 
child, as you playfully put it,’ he 
Says passionately. ‘Can’t you un- 
derstand that I love you? Ah, 
heart of marble !—drops of rain 
may pierce a stone, but not even 
my tears seem to have any effect 
upon you!’ 

‘Your tears! Bah! my friend ; 
forgive me if I say that I do not 
believe in those tears of yours.’ 

‘You do not believe, then—?’ he 
begins excitedly; but she stops 
him very soon by saying, with a 
mocking smile that would have 
moved any one but a lover to 
laughter, 

* How can you ask me to believe 
in what I have never seen ?” 

Rupert rises and paces the 
room, evidently much agitated ; at 
last he stops in front of Zoé’s 
couch, and—twisting his moustache 
with a tremulous hand, which in 
him is a sure sign of great emotion 
—exclaims : 

‘You love me no longer, Zoé— 
I can see it!’ 
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The actress bursts out into 
another merry peal of laughter. 

‘Mon cher ami, she says pre- 
sently, ‘how can one cease to do 
a thing one has never begun to 
do? You are perfectly absurd this 
evening.’ 

‘You are right,’ he now says, re- 
suming his seat beside her: ‘you 
have never loved me; you have 
always refused my offers—for, be- 
lieve me, once, had you willed it, 
I would have made you my wife— 
but no, you were always cold to 
me; and yet sometimes I cannot 
help thinking that all this cold 
heartless demeanour of yours is but 
a mask, and that in your heart— 
for you have a heart, I know, fid/e 
de marbre though you would like 
to be thought—in that heart into 
whose sacred precincts no one is 
permitted to peep, you entertain 
for me, if not love, at least a lin- 
gering affection.’ 

It is now Zoé’s turn to be 
moved; but such is the care she 
invariably takes to hide her feel- 
ings from others, that not even 
Rupert, who is watching her 
closely, anj to whom every change 
of expressicn on her beautiful 
countenance is familiar, notices her 
momentary confusion. 

‘So you loved me so well that 
you would have married me—me, 
an actress ?” she says presently, but 
no longer in her off-hand laughing 
way. 

*Yes—yes—beautiful Zoé; but 
you would never listen to me, and 
now, alas, it is too late. The fact 
that you are an actress would not 
have deterred me; for, after all, even 
though you are a public character, 
and your name is in every one’s 
mouth, who ever dared to whisper 
a word against your honour ?” 

‘Hush! remember that you are 
a married man. It is easy to say 


these things now that I can no 
longer force you to marry me. But 
I will believe you—yes, I will be- 
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lieve that you were really in earnest, 
and that, had I willed it, I might 
now have been your wife; but as 
I have not that honour, and as you 
are no longer free to confer it upon 
me, don’t you think that it would 
be better for you to keep to the 
woman you have chosen to be your 
companion through life, and to for- 
get Zoé de Fleurville, who can 
never be anything more to you than 
a mere acquaintance ?” 

‘I cannot understand you, Zoé. 
You say you like me, that my so- 
ciety amuses you, that I am always 
a welcome guest in your house, 
and yet you are continually blaming 
me for what you are pleased to call 
my cruel desertion of my wife.’ 

‘ Rupert, it is because I do care 
for you, and because I long to see 
you happy, that I beg of you—yes, 
beg of you—’ 

‘To hang myself, I suppose— 
eh, ma belle ? 

‘No; to return to your wife, 
who loves you.’ 

* Ma foi, isn’t that just the same 
thing ?’ 

‘Is all your love for her already 
exhausted, then ?” 

‘I wish you would not talk of 
such things; can’t you leave my 
private affairs alone ?’ 

‘No; not as long as you force 
yourself into my intimacy. I saw 
your wife the other day at the 
Opera—La Mazerolle pointed her 
out to me—and I have taken quite 
a fancy to her.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

‘Yes ; and when I saw her pretty 
innocent face, and noticed her large 
honest eyes, in which I could even 
from that distance easily detect the 
traces of recent tears, the thought 
struck me that / might be the cause 
of them, and that it was for me that 
her husband deserted her. I pro- 
mised to myself that I would not 
rest until I had made you sensible 
of your wrongs to her, and induced 
you to return all the love which by 
VOL. XXIII. 





right belongs to her alone, and 
which you—heartless selfish wretch 
of a man that you are—would fain 
force upon me.’ 

‘ Alions donc! 1 didn’t come here 
to listen to a sermon, nor to hear 
you enlarge upon the joys of con- 
nubial life. Dame, ma chérie, you 
are a good one to speak of virtue! 
How La Mazerolle—whose name 
you have just mentioned, though I 
have so often requested you never 
to pronounce it in my presence— 
would laugh if he heard you!’ 

‘Rupert, what do you mean? 
What do you mean to insinuate by 
that mocking smile and those very 
equivocal words ?” 

‘Well, ma chérie, if you will have 
me speak plainly, just this—that 
those favours which you are so con- 
stant in refusing to me are not per- 
haps quite so constantly denied to 
others.’ 

‘This from you! Ah! but I for- 
give you—you are jealous, and 
jealous men never know what they 
say.’ 

‘You will agree with me, how- 
ever, that I have plenty of reasons 
for being jealous ?’ 

‘Of La Mazerolle? No. You 
hate him, so of course you are only 
too ready to believe anything 
against him which your wild ima- 
gination happens to suggest to you. 
But, believe me, La Mazerolle is 
my friend, and nothing more ; and 
even his friendship is more habit 
than aught else. Many years ago, 
when I first arrived in Paris, and 
I was about to make my first ap- 
pearance on the stage, he proved 
himself a very true and useful 
friend, and I then loved him for 
the same reason that he now loves 
me—because he was necessary to 
me; now I am necessary to him. 
The poor old fellow has got so 
used to my society, that were I to 
refuse him the entrée to my saloon 
I really do not know where he 
would pass his evenings; and I 
HH 
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cannot forget that, had it not been 
for him, most likely I should never 
have obtained an engagement, and 
might now be in a workhouse.’ 

‘In a workhouse! You, with 
your beauty 

‘My beauty! Alas, Rupert, it 
is not many minutes since you said 
that no one dared to say a word 
against my honour; and now, in less 
than two seconds, you have your- 
self twice uttered broad’ hints 
against it; and yet you call your- 
self my friend !’ 

‘Will you swear to me that the 
count has never been to you more 
than a friend ?” 

‘Yes; at least, since my hus- 
band’s death.’ 

‘Your husband! This is the 
first time that I have heard you 
speak of a husband. You do not 
mean to tell me that there has 
really existed a M. de Fleurville? 
I always believed that respectable 
gentleman to have been a myth.’ 

‘You are right: Fleurville is 
merely a nom de théatre; yet I have 
been married for all that.’ 

As she says this her handsome 
face becomes clouded, and her eyes 
seem to lose all their brilliancy ; 
and, as if utterly unconscious of the 
present, she seems to be once more 
living in some ideal world of the 
past. 

Rupert notices this, and, anxious 
to improve the occasion, he takes 
advantage of her momentary ab- 
straction to take her hand in his; 
and after kissing it repeatedly, he 
says, in a voice full of love and 
pathos, 

‘Think not of the past, but of 
the present, my beautiful Zoé. You 
are free now; you are your own 
mistress, and no one has a right to 
control your movements.’ 

These words at once arouse her. 

‘A fine reason doubtless!’ she 
exclaims, with a mocking smile 
playing round her coral lips. ‘A 
fine reason doubtless ; but then, if 
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I must choose a lover, why you 
before any other ?—answer me that. 
You say that you love me, that you 
were ready to make me your wife, 
That is all very fine, my handsome 
Lovelace ; but what proofs have I 
of your love ?—your letters? See! 
my drawers are full of love-letters— 
ay, and a great deal more passion- 
ate than any you ever wrote in your 
life. Your presents? See! I hardly 
know what to do with the numerous 
jewels I receive every day ; and if 
I cared for gold, why, I might pos- 
sess as much as I choose. You 
hope to disarm me with bouquets 
—you think I am a woman to be 
won by costly trinkets. A//ons donc, 
that alone is enough to prove to 
me that you do not love me.’ 

‘But my constancy in spite of 
all your coldness ?” 

‘Your constancy! And you go 
and marry some one else!’ 

‘Your cruelty drove me to de- 
spair; but remember the saying, 
“On revient toujours 4 ses pre- 
miers amours.”’ 

‘Then return to the arms of your 
Louise. She has been your first 
love, for you were never a lover of 
mine.’ 

‘Is that your last word? Do 
you really mean that you will have 
nothing more to do with me—that 
you want me to return to my wife ?” 

‘ How can I say it more plainly? 
Yes, Rupert, return to her who 
loves you, and who will receive you 
with open arms, and give up this 
godless life, which can bring you 
nothing but sorrow ; and then, only 
then, I may be inclined to think 
better of you. And now, adieu, for 
it is late. Adieu.’ 

‘ How pale you are! 
unwell ?” 

‘Well, yes; I do not feel very 
well, but it is nothing, only a spasm ; 
but leave me—leave me for—’ 

And as she says this her voice 
becomes inaudible, and a cough, 
which seems to tear her very frame 


Are you 
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asunder, prevents her from finish- 
ing the sentence. 

This hollow cough comes as a 
revelation to him. He knows her 
secret now, and vague visions of 
the Traviata’s melancholy death- 
struggle cross his mind. He knows 
that, beautiful as she is, and look- 
ing the very picture of youth and 
strength, her days are numbered ; 
and though at this moment he 
would gladly have given every drop 
of his own blood to spare hers, that 
is fast rising to her throat and 
choking her, he has not the courage 
todisobey her; and, casting one long 
lingering glance at her as she lies, 
white and motionless as a marble 
statue, upon that sofa on which, but 
amoment before, she reclined all life 
and sunshine, he leaves the room, 
and calling her maid to attend her, 
quits the house ofthe famous actress, 
wondering if he will ever see her 
again. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF FRANK 
REYMOND. 


THE sun is only just beginning 
to cast its golden reflections upon 
the streets of Paris, and gilding the 
waters of the Seine, while they glide 
peacefully past its already busy 
quays, as Mrs. Champion and her 
pretty daughter alight from the 
train which has just brought them 
from Boulogne, and drive off to their 
hotel. 

The hotel Mrs. Champion has 
chosen for her abode during her 
short séjour in the gay capital is 
the Mirabeau, the same one in 
which, if our readers remember, our 
poor young friend, Lord Rolling- 
ford, came to spend his sad honey- 
moon, and where he finally died ; 
and, by a strange coincidence, the 
woman he so admired and esteemed 
—the divine Dorothea, as he used 
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to call her—is to-day shown into 
the very apartment in which his 
last moments were passed, and in- 
stalled in the very rooms in which 
those harassing scenes narrated in 
the second book of this novel took 
place, now so many years ago. 

Mrs. Champion, in spite of her 
strange manner, is not a woman 
to forget the past ; indeed the image 
of poor dying Frank Reymond and 
all that passed at the time has 
often and often presented itself to 
her mind in all its harrowing pa- 
thos, which so strongly appeals to 
her highly sensitive nature. But 
this day, the sight of these rooms, 
which seem to have been altered 
so little since she saw them last, 
and which speak to her so elo- 
quently of the past, and the sight 
of the bed with its well-remem- 
bered dark-green hangings, on 
which he who had exercised such 
a strange influence over the earlier 
part of her life had expired, almost 
under her very eyes, send a thrill 
of mingled pain and joy through 
her, and reawaken in her all the 
souvenirs connected with Frank 
Reymond’s short but eventful 
career. 

As it is early in the morning, and 
even the shops below in the Rue 
de la Paix are not yet opened, 
Mrs. Champion, partly to seek re- 
pose after the hurried journey, and 
partly to withdraw from all out- 
ward sensations in order the better 
to realise the events of the past, 
which the sight of this room has 
so forcibly brought to her memory, 
shuts herself up in her room, and 
after advising the indefatigable 
Bella—who is for rushing at once 
to the Grand Opéra to secure a 
box for that night’s performance— 
to follow her example, lies down 
on the bed for a few hours. 

Her mind is full of Frank Rey- 
mond and the events connected 
with his death, in which she her- 
self acted such an important part ; 
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and therefore it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that when at last she 
falls off into a doze—exhausted 
alike both in mind and body by 
the recent adventures of her daugh- 
ter and the very hurried and un- 
expected journey which she has 
been forced to undertake on her 
account—she should dream of the 
fair young Englishman, and that 
his image should appear before her 
with all the vivid reality of a morn- 
ing vision after a sleepless night. 

The wild weird scenery of the 
northern island where she first saw 
him presents itself before her, the 
roar of the infuriated surf resounds 
in her ears, the spray of the waves, 
as they beat against the sides of 
the frail vessel, blinds her. Sud- 
denly a cold shiver runs through 
her frame, she feels that she has 
fallen into the sea and that the 
waters are closing over her; she 
tries to cry for help, but her voice 
fails her, she can neither see, nor 
hear, nor speak; she is sinking 
fast, she can struggle no longer 
against the merciless waves, a chok- 
ing sensation paralyses her, she 
feels that her last moment has 
come, and with appalling distinct- 
ness she sees once more enacted 
before her every event of her for- 
mer lonely and cheerless life; sud- 
denly a strong muscular arm is 
flung round her waist and sustains 
her exhausted frame. For a mo- 
ment she sees nothing more; but 
presently she opens her eyes, and 
standing before her in all the match- 
less beauty of youthful manhood 
she sees Frank Reymond, the man 
to whom she owes her life, the 
man to whom she feels she will in 
future be bound by ties stronger 
than those of blood. 

A change comes over Dorothea’s 
dream ; the handsome young Frank 
is sitting beside her on the top of 
a lofty cliff, below them the dark- 
blue waters of the German Ocean 
beat against some strange reddish 
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rocks that rise perpendicularly 
from the sea to a_ stupendous 
height, whilst over their heads 
float countless sea-gulls uttering 
piercing cries. 

A great change has come over 
her feelings ; she is no longer the 
absent-minded dreamy girl she 
was before; within her she feels, 
for the first time in her life, that a 
warm passionate heart is beating. 
She loves Frank Reymond—she 
hardly dares to confess as much 
even to herself, yet she loves 
him, and she loves him as only 
a woman with her strong feel- 
ings can love. But, alas, her 
dream of happiness is soon over. 
Frank Reymond loves her not; 
he loves another. Her brave heart 
does not, however, succumb even 
before this terrible discovery ; she 
loves this man too intensely, too 
unselfishly, for any thoughts of self 
to suggest themselves to her noble 
mind even now, when she feels 
what it is to love ; she will endea- 
vour to crush her own passion, and 
the happiness of Frank shall be 
the first care of her existence; and, 
lifting her eyes to Heaven, she 
vows to remain for ever his friend. 

Another change comes over her 
dream; it is no longer the wild 
sea-coast of Caithness that she sees 
before her, but a bed hung with 
dark-green curtains in a small room 
of a Paris hotel. On it lies Frank 
Reymond, pale, haggard, wasted 
away by a cruel disease. He takes 
her hand in his, he fixes his large 
soft eyes on her, and in a trem- 
bling dying voice entreats her to 
forgive him; to think well of him 
when he is gone; to remain faithful 
to his memory. 

For a moment everything is a 
blank to her; she feels that Frank 
is dead, that the brave noble boy 
who saved her life at the risk of 
his own is no more; that the hand- 
some noble-minded youth she once 
loved so dearly, and who has ex- 
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ercised such an influence over her, 
has for ever passed out of her life. 

Presently, pale, haggard, with 
dishevelled hair and staring eyes, 
yet ever handsome, ever lovable, 
as she last beheld him in this very 
room lying on this very bed, Frank 
Reymond now appears before her 
with all the vivid, life-like, yet fear- 
ful effect of a supernatural vision, 
and stretching out his thin fleshless 
arms towards her, entreats her, in 
language which sends a. thrill 
through her unconscious form, to 
remember the promise she has 
made to the woman he loved so 
well, to the woman for whom he 
died, yet to whom the world will 
never grant the privilege of bear- 
ing his name and title ; to remem- 
ber her solemn promise—a promise 
which the angels have registered 
in heaven—and to look after the 
happiness of the unfortunate daugh- 
ter he has left behind him in the 
charge of the woman whom men 
believe to have been his wife. And 
with tears in her eyes and a great 
weight on her conscience, Mrs. 
Champion suddenly awakes, and 
utters a piercing cry as she looks 
around her with wide-open eyes, 
and recognises the apartment in 
which she has been sleeping, and 
the bed on which she has tossed 
for the last few hours, dreaming of 
the past. 

This vision or dream, whichever 
you choose to call it, dear reader, 
produces such an effect upon our 
heroine that the whole of that day 
she is haunted by it; and at last, 
during the course of the afternoon, 
unable to control herself any longer, 
she decides on going in search of 
Louisa Cassilis, whom she has not 
seen since her marriage, and whom 
she had determined in her mind 
to avoid if possible for the future ; 
and, leaving her daughter in charge 
of some friends who have offered 
to drive her to the Bois in their 
carriage, she hurries to the Avenue 
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de I'Impératrice, and before long 
is embracing the daughter of the 
unfortunate friend of her youth. 

Their conversation at first is 
chiefly about Lady Rollingford, of 
whom Louisa has received no news 
for nearly three months, and of all 
their other London friends; but 
gradually it becomes more per- 
sonal, until the poor girl, unable 
to control herself any longer, and 
aroused by the sight of this true 
friend, whom she has ever looked 
upon as a second mother, falls on 
her neck in a fit of hysterical weep- 
ing, and for the first time in her 
life pours out her whole soul into 
her pitying ears, and informs her 
of her terrible distress. 

Hand in hand they sit for a long 
time—these two women whom sor- 
row has at last united—their tears 
flowing in silence, until Mrs. Cham- 
pion, regaining all her old strength 
of will, which has ever come to her 
aid, even in the most trying cir- 
cumstances of her eventful life, 
exclaims, embracing her unfortu- 
nate young friend, 

‘Your grief is natural—it cannot 
but awaken all my sympathies. 
The world has indeed behaved 
cruelly to you; and even Lady 
Rollingford, the woman who of all 
others should have been the first 
to come to your assistance, has de- 
serted you in your distress. But 
yet you must surely experience a 
great consolation in the thought 
that you have married the man you 
loved, and that, come what may, he 
will ever be yours.’ 

Here a new torrent of tears flows 
from Louisa’s soft black eyes, which 
remind Mrs. Champion so forcibly 
of poor Marie Gautier, her mother. 

‘Ah, Mrs. Champion,’ cries the 
unfortunate girl, burying her tear- 
ful face in her hands, ‘ would that 
your words were true! Ah, yes! 
would to the Blessed Virgin that 
they were true! for had I Rupert’s 
love I should feel myself strong 
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enough to brave the whole world, 
and I might forget my shame. But 
no; my husband loves me no 
longer.’ 

‘Your husband does not love 
you 

‘Alas, no! he is faithless to me, 
he scorns me, he despises me, he 
has long since repented that he 
ever married me; and in the bou- 
doirs of gay and frivolous women 
he tries to forget both his honour 
and my misfortune.’ 

When a little calmed by Mrs. 
Champion’s kind sympathy, Louisa 
informs her of what we already 
know—of Rupert’s strange con- 
duct towards her, of his long and 
frequent absences from home, and 
finally of his strong fenchant for 
Zoé de Fleurville, the famous ac- 
tress of the Folies Amoureuses. 

Mrs. Champion can hardly be- 
lieve it all. 

‘And it is for this man that you 
have refused the hand of the Duke 
of Glamour!’ she cries, in a fit of 
indignation; ‘and it is for this con- 
temptible wretch that you have 
scorned the love of the noblest of 
men !’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Champion,’ the young 
wife exclaims, with great dignity, 
‘and for Rupert Cassilis 1 would 
still refuse even the hand of the 
Duke of Glamour, where he ever 
to offer it to me.’ 

* You love him still ? 

* Yes, I love him.’ 

* The scoundrel ! 

‘Hush! Remember that he is 
my husband, and that I am ready 
to sacrifice everything to regain his 
love.’ 

There is so much resolution in 
these words of Louisa that Mrs. 
Champion cannot help looking at 
her for some moments in mute ad- 
miration. 

‘Listen, dear Mrs. Champion, 
to what I have been deliberating 
within my mind for the last four 
days, whether to doornot. Tired 
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of being alone in these desolate 
rooms, and anxious perhaps to for- 
get Rupert’s indifference to me, I 
went the other night with my maid 
—for, alas, I could get no one 
else to accompany me—to the 
Theatre du Gymnase. ‘There I 
saw Victorien Sardou’s new piece, 
Andrea; | daresay you have heard 
of it. Strange to say, the plot of 
this piece greatly resembles my 
own history : like me, the heroine 
marries the man she loves, and like 
me she is soon abandoned and de- 
ceived by her husband. Well, do 
you know what she does? One 
day she learns that her husband 
loves a certain ballet-dancer, and 
that he is about to run away 
with her; and to this woman she 
goes, disguised as a dressmaker, 
and ready to brave anything in 
order to regain her husband’s love, 
to save him from her grasp, to 
rescue him from her vile arts. 
Stella, the actress in question, 
turns out to be a true-hearted wo- 
man, and willingly lends her aid, 
though she is what men would call 
a Princess of Tulle; and at last 
poor Andrea succeeds in winning 
back her husband, and her courage 
and constancy are rewarded by the 
return of his love.’ 

Exhausted by the rapidity with 
which she has uttered these words, 
Louisa, flushed with excitement, 
pauses fora moment; then, taking 
Mrs. Champion’s hand in hers, she 
continues, 

‘What Sardou’s heroine dared 
to do, I am also ready to under- 
take to regain Rupert’s love. I 
hear that this Madame de Fleur- 
ville is a very excellent woman ; 
that she bears an untarnished re- 
putation ; and that she is reputed 
by all to be a very superior person. 
This may be true, or it may not; 
yet I am convinced that were I to 
throw myself at her feet and en- 
treat her to shut her doors to 
Rupert, to forbid him ever to speak 
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to her again, that her heart would 
be moved, that she would have 
pity upon me, and that she would 
do what I ask of her.’ 

A sad smile crosses Mrs. Cham- 
pion’s handsome thoughtful face. 

‘My dear Louisa,’ she says ten- 
derly, ‘ you do not know what these 
women are. Madame de Fleur- 
ville may be all you say; yet the 
mere fact that she has been able 
to win your husband’s love away 
from you, and that she keeps him 
spellbound at her feet, seems to me 
proof positive that she is a heart- 
less coquette, and that your tears 
and entreaties would be wasted 
upon her, and might only serve as 
a new jest, with which to amuse her 
admirers, and bind them still more 
closely to her triumphal car.’ 

‘If she be a woman, she will 
listen to me.’ 

‘ Princesses of Tulle have neither 
hearts nor sex. Let me entreat 
you to give up your wild idea. 
Actresses like the Stella of Sardou’s 
play are only to be found in 
comedies.’ 

Later on in the afternoon Louisa 
induces Mrs. Champion to go out 
with her for a turn in the Bois; 
the poor girl has been so long 
forced to take her daily promenades 
alone, that the idea of parting 
again so soon from her old friend 
made her even more miserable than 
usual. 

As they are walking up the 
stately avenue, towards the gates 
of the Bois de Boulogne, a couple 
of high-stepping thoroughbreds at- 
tract their attention, and they both 
turn round with an involuntary ex- 
pression of admiration. The one 
nearer to them is ridden by a 
man; and the other, a spirited 
chestnut mare, doubtless of great 
value, bears upon her proud back 
a lady, attired in a tightly-fitting 
but very plain and simple riding- 
dress. A simultaneous cry 1s 
uttered by the two ladies as they 
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recognise in this couple Rupert 
Cassilis and his famous chére amie. 

*Great God! and he dares to 
appear in public with her!’ the 
poor young wife exclaims, cling- 
ing to her friend’s arm for support. 

‘Is that Madame de Fleurville ?’ 
Mrs. Champion says, her eyes still 
fixed upon the riders, who have 
now passed them, and are entering 
the gates of the Bois. 

‘Yes; and you will persuade 
me to do nothing to save him from 
her ?” 

‘But are you quite sure that 
this woman is Madame de Fleur- 
ville ?’ 

‘Yes; quite sure. But tell me,’ 
she adds, giving way to an impulse 
of female vanity, ‘do you see any 
resemblance between her and me? 
Would you believe it, Rupert has 
often told me that we are very 
much alike !’ 

Mrs. Champion now looks at 
Louisa for a second or two in si- 
lence, and then, a ray of hope ap- 
pearing in her expressive gray eyes, 
she says: 

‘My dear Louisa, if you still 
think of going to see this woman, 
let me accompany you to her 
house ; perhaps, after all, you are 
right, and your bravery and con- 
stancy may win you back your 
husband’s love. I will go with 
you to-morrow to Madame de 
Fleurville’s house.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MADAME DE FLEURVILLE. 


THE room into which Mrs. 
Champion and her friend Mrs. 
Cassilis are shown on the follow- 
ing day is not the elegant boudoir 
into which we have already twice 
penetrated, but a larger saloon, 
hung with black satin, and sur- 
rounded by Venetian mirrors framed 
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in silver, which forms the first of 
her suite of apartments, and which, 
doubtless, Madame de Fleurville 
has so arranged, by its quaint style 
and solemn ornamentation, for the 
express purpose of awing her 
visitors before giving them admit- 
tance into her especial sanctuary. 

Louisa is unusually pale, and 
the deep dark lines round her large 
black eyes plainly show that she 
has not slept much lately ; yet she 
seems perfectly composed, and a 
calm air of determination is de- 
picted on her careworn young face. 

Mrs. Champion, on the contrary, 
is much flushed, and looks exceed- 
ingly agitated; her large anxious 
eyes seem larger than ever, and 
wander hither and thither, with 
a more restless expression than 
usual. 

When the footman, who has 
ushered them intothe drawing-room, 
leaves them to announce their ar- 
rival to his mistress, Mrs. Cham- 
pion approaches her young friend, 
who has flung herself upon one of 
the black-satin couches, and in an 
agitated voice inquires whether she 
thinks herself strong enough to go 
through the trying ordeal which 
she has set her mind upon. 

‘Yes, I am ready to dare every- 
thing—even the mocking smiles of 
this woman—to win back my hus- 
band’s love,’ she replies; and 
there is a fierce and sullen desper- 
ation in her voice as she says this. 

Mrs. Champion looks at her 
anxiously, and offers a silent prayer 
in her heart for the success of the 
approaching interview. 

Before any further words can 
pass between them the door lead- 
ing into the inner rooms is thrown 
open, and Madame de Fleurville, 
attired in a loose but gorgeous 
wrapper of white cashmere, em- 
broidered in gold, the long flowing 
fringes of which sweep the ground 
as she advances, walks into the 
room. 
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When her deep black eyes rest 
upon her two visitors a cold shiver 
runs through her frame, and for a 
moment she is unable to utter a 
single word, but remains standing 
before them, silent and motionless, 
as if in a dream. 

Mrs. Champion, perceiving her 
confusion, musters courage, and is 
the first to speak. 

‘Madame,’ she says, advancing 
two or three steps, ‘ permit me to 
present myself and my friend; I 
am Mrs. Champion of Liberty Hall, 
and this lady is—’ 

‘I know already—Mrs. Cassilis,’ 
the Frenchwoman says, with the 
air of a woman who has suddenly 
made up her mind; ‘and I can 
guess the object of her coming to 
my house. Pray be seated, ma- 
dame, and speak with entire con- 
fidence.’ 

Saying which, she politely points 
to the sofa, and taking a chair 
seats herself close beside them. 

‘You say that you know me, 
Madame de Fleurville? Louisa 
now begins, endeavouring to speak 
as calmly as her feelings will allow 
her, ‘and that you can guess the 
errand that has brought me to your 
house ; perhaps you will be kind 
enough then to spare me the pain 
of being the first to approach the 
subject.’ She pauses for a moment, 
as if to take breath, and then, lift- 
ing her eyes for the first time, and 
looking her rival full in the face, 
she adds, ‘You know my hus- 
band ?” 

‘Yes, madame ; Mr. Cassilis has 
been a friend of mine for the last 
ten years ; and, believe me, I have 
not a truer or a more devoted one 
in this world.’ 

‘Ah? 

‘Pardon me, madame, I meant 
not to give you pain. I have known 
your husband for many years, and 
I have always found him a true and 
worthy friend ; but, by that heaven 
which we both expect one day to 
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gain, by that God we both worship, 
I swear to you that he has never 
been anything more to me—and 
never will !’ 

There is so much feeling in these 
words, so much nobility and pa- 
thos, that Louisa cannot control a 
sigh of relief when she hears them. 

‘I believe you, madame,’ she 
says, breathing more freely, and as 
ifa great weight had been removed 
from her heart. ‘I believe you; 
yet how is it that my husband is 
always to be found with you, and 
that he passes the greater part of 
his time in your house ?” 

‘You speak, madame, as if you 
held me responsible for your hus- 
band’s actions. If he choose to 
come to my house, and if he have 
the bad taste to prefer my society 
to yours, how can I prevent it ? 

‘But you encourage him, you in- 
vite him,’ Louisa now ventures to 
say, emboldened by the actress’s 
mild words and pleasant smiles. 

‘I encourage him! far from it; 
I never encourage any man. I 
despise them too much for that ; 
they are, one and all, unworthy of 
our regard, and your husband, ma- 
dame, allow me to say, is no better 
than the rest.’ 

* You despise Rupert! You have 
the heart to speak like this of 47m, 
and he loves you; and it is for you 
that he abandons his wife and his 
home, for you that he would sacri- 
fice his life and his honour !’ 

‘Such is the world, my lady! 
Men never love those who love 
them best; if you want to win a 
man’s love, the surest, in fact the 
only, way is to treat him with su- 
preme contempt, and to remain to 
the last perfectly careless of his 
regard ; for, unless they have ob- 
stacles to overcome, these heroes 
of our boudoirs will not give them- 
selves the trouble even of thinking 
of us. Why is it, tell me, that most 
of your husbands and sons, leaving 
their noble mothers and tender 
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wives, without the smallest pang of 
conscience, throw themselves at 
the feet of cocottes, squandering 
their patrimony and their health to 
win one single smile from their 
lips? Why is it that, whilst honest 
women starve, unloved and un- 
cared for, Princesses of Tulle live 
in palaces and count their lovers 
by the hundred? Why! Only be- 
cause they are utterly indifferent 
to them, and at the bottom of their 
hearts despise them too much to 
spare them the smallest amount of 
pain. This, madame, is our secret ; 
and if you great ladies were to take 
a lesson from us, and close your 
hearts to the love of mankind, you 
would not be so often deserted and 
ill-treated by the wretched creatures 
to whom, in a moment of weakness, 
you bind yourselves for life.’ 

* I see that you have never loved. 
I fear, madame, we shall never un- 
derstand each other,’ Louisa says, 
colouring ; and then, turning to 
Mrs. Champion, she adds, ‘ You 
were right, my friend, when you 
said yesterday that there can be 
nothing in common between Ma- 
dame de Fleurville and myself; 
that we do not even belong to the 
same sex, and that it would be 
useless to appeal to her as a wo- 
man.’ 

Madame de Fleurville’s face 
turns deadly pale at this. ‘ Your 
remark is bitter,’ she says, ‘ very 
bitter.’ Her eyes are dim as she 
speaks, and her rich voice is as 
clear as the ring of silver, though 
with the tremor of deep emotion 
in it. 

‘Let us go, Mrs. Champion,’ 
Louisa says, rising. 

‘Stay—stay, I pray you,’ Zoé 
exclaims, with an entreating glance. 
‘I fear you have mistaken my mean- 
ing. Though I despise men—ah, 
and God knows if you would not 
despise them even more than I do 
if you had suffered at their hands 
what I have suffered !—yet I am 
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not so utterly callous to all sense 
of sympathy as you imagine. You 
love your husband— 

‘Yes,’ Louisa answers, throwing 
all her heart into that one word. 

* You love your husband, though 
you know how unworthy he is of 
your love?” 

‘Yes; I love him.’ 

* Alas, then it would be no use 
my trying to prove to you how un- 
worthy he is even of your pity! 
My heart bleeds for you—I know 
what it is—I too have loved a man 
like that !” 

‘And He despised your love ? 

‘No—he loved me as much as 
I loved him.’ 

‘ He was the husband, I suppose, 
of some one else ?” 

*‘ No—he was my husband.’ 

‘He got tired of you, and left 
you, then—as mine has done ?” 

‘Oh, no, madame; it was I 
who left him,’ Zoé exclaims, tears 
gathering in her eyes. ‘I left him 
—I left him, though I loved him 
better than life, better than para- 
dise, and I left him, not to dis- 
honour him—oh, no !—but to return 
to him that honour which he had 
but too readily sacrificed for my 
sake.’ 

‘But you say that he was your 
husband ?” 

*I will tell you all—yes, all. I 
will open my heart to you, and then 
you will see whether you ought 
not rather to pity than to despise 
me. Lately 1 have received the 
visits of two great ladies—curiosity 
guided the one, pride of heart the 
other. I daresay you have heard 
of the visit which the Princess 
Materdash paid me two months 
ago, and which caused such a 
scandal at court. That frivolous 
leader of fashion had heard so much 
about my house that she determined 
to come and see for herself whether 
it was really better than her own. 
It was for a bet, I believe, that she 
came, and she treated me like a 
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dog; when I received her she 
stared at me with a mocking smile 
playing upon her thin painted lips, 
and every word she uttered she 
had doubtless studied beforehand, 
that it might the better wound my 
feelings. But I had her in my 
power; and I treated her as dis- 
tantly as she treated me ; she came 
to insult me, and it was I who tri- 
umphed over her. 

‘The other day I again received 
the visit of a grande dame—the 
Countess of Lowhide— doubtless 
you know her too. It was mis- 
taken kindness that guided her to 
my house. She came to expostu- 
late with me—to show me, as she 
was kind enough to put it, how 
wicked and godless my life was, 
and to induce me to repent—but 
her grand airs and mocking smiles 
soon showed me that her heart was 
as depraved as her soft words were 
false. I soon discovered that what 
she wanted was to get the credit 
of having converted me, and to 
obtain my money for her charities ; 
and it was not long before I showed 
her the door. ‘These are the only 
two ladies who have, until now, 
crossed my threshold. I am not 
sorry that I treated them as I did; 
but to-day I have before me a lady 
who comes to me, not as a proud 
leader of society, puffed up with 
conceit, but as a fellow-being—and 
bent, not on insulting me, nor on 
obtaining my money, but to beg 
of me a truly sisterly favour, and I 
will show myself to you such as I 
am. You are the first lady who 
has deigned to treat me as a fel- 
low-being; and you will be the 
first to whom I shall tell the history 
of my life.’ 

Resuming her seat, Madame de 
Fleurville, not noticing, or rather 
appearing not to see, the strange 
look of weary disdain which has 
spread itself over Louisa’s face, 
speaks in a low but thrilling voice, 
and as if she intended every word 
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that came from her lips to sink 
deep into the heart of her youthful 
listener. 

‘I am not so young as you 
doubtless take me to be. I was 
born many years ago. I was born 
in one of the southern provinces 
of France, and of very poor and 
illiterate parents. I will spare you 
the history of my childhood; it 
was one of sorrow and misery. I 
will commence the history of my 
life here, in Paris, where I was sent 
whilst yet a mere child. I have 
told you that I was poor and igno- 
rant, and I was but a mere servant- 
girl; yet I was pretty, bright, and 
coquettish, and it was not long be- 
fore my master noticed me and 
began to speak to me of love. I 
was very young, no one had ever 
addressed me thus before, and he 
was a grand seigneur, and very 
handsome—yes, very handsome, 
though he was no longer young— 
and then the thought that I,a mere 
peasant girl, could have inspired a 
proud aristocrat, a thorough man 
of the world, with love made me 
forget everything. I was so igno- 
rant and so young! One day, se- 
duced and deceived by his pro- 
mises, for the wretch even swore 
that he would marry me, I yielded 
to him. It was not my fault, I 
hardly knew what I was doing; 
his promises, his soft words, his 
looks of devotion, had turned my 
head ; and yet how I have suffered 
for it since! Great God! I must 
not think about it.’ 

Passing her hand over her eyes, 
as if she would fain banish from 
her the recollection of her past, 
Madame de Fleurville pauses for a 
moment in the narration of her 
story; and then fixing her large 
black eyes upon the footstool at 
her feet, as if she would rather not 
meet her visitors’ gaze at that mo- 
ment, continues : 

‘Our 4aison did not last very 
long; the count’s mother, who was 
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my mistress, soon discovered what 
was going on, and, acting on an 
impulse of rage, she ordered me 
out of her house, and closed her 
door upon me for ever. Her son, 
however, promised to take care of 
me, and I—fool that I was—be- 
lieving still that he intended one 
day to marry me, submitted to 
everything, and even felt proud in 
my heart of all the miseries I had 
to undergo for his sake. He took 
a pretty little apartment for me on 
the other side of the Seine, in a 
quiet and seldom-frequented neigh- 
bourhood, and he engaged masters 
who came daily to instruct me and 
to teach me music, dancing, and 
other accomplishments. What 
pains I took to learn all these 
things! Oh, I was so anxious to 
become in every way worthy of 
being his wife! But, at last, one 
day I learnt the fatal truth—my 
base seducer had never intended 
to marry me, and I, my poor young 
heart torn with grief, and blinded 
by indignation and hatred for him 
—I left him. I ran away from the 
house he had taken for me in a 
feigned name—for that man did 
everything in an underhand way— 
and I have never seen him since. 
I was once more free; but what 
could I do? Where could I go? 
The thought of returning to my 
mountain home, dishonoured and 
deserted, was hateful to me—I 
felt that, after what had happened, 
even my own father would scorn 
me; and so I tried to live on as 
well as I could in Paris, working 
very hard to obtain an honest live- 
lihood. But, alas, I could do no- 
thing well, and I soon discovered 
that, without recommendations or 
friends, every door was shut against 
me. Blinded by despair, I forgot 
all my good resolutions, and threw 
myself headlong into the arms of 
my unlucky fate. Men were at- 
tracted by my accursed beauty, and 
the money which I found so diffi- 
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cult to obtain by the work of my 
hands was thrust upon me for one 
look of my eyes. You can imagine 
the rest—ah, madame, there are 
many losses that are bitter enough, 
but there is not one so bitter as 
the loss of the right to resent /— 
and you wonder that I despise 
mankind 

As she says this her eyes dilate, 
her cheeks flush, and Zoé de Fleur- 
ville stands before them in all the 
matchless splendour of her won- 
drous beauty. ‘If she often looks 
like this, I do not wonder that 
Rupert should love her so dearly !’ 
is the thought that flashes through 
Louisa’s mind as she beholds her. 
Certainly this woman is no ordi- 
nary coquette—her soul is as proud 
as that of the loftiest peeress ; and 
those brilliant, defiant, yet serene 
eyes of hers possess a terrible 
power of awakening love without 
ever seeking it, and of command- 
ing, yet without imploring, sym- 
pathy. 

Louisa looks at her with sur- 
prise and disdain, yet she feels, in 
spite of herself, that her heart is 
gradually softening towards her. 
‘Poor woman, she certainly is to 
be pitied; but, bah! she is an 
actress, and perhaps she is only 
acting a part even now!’ she says 
to herself, with a proud, languid, 
listless toss of her head; for, like 
many another, Louisa, the spoilt 
child of society, often underrates 
what she cannot comprehend, and 
is but too apt to depreciate an an- 
tagonist, the measure of whose 
fence she has no power to gauge. 

*I do not want to weary you, 
yet I must finish the story of my 
life now that I have commenced 
it,’ the actress says, after a short 
silence, during which she too has 
been watching her visitor atten- 
tively. 

‘In less than two years after 
this I became one of the most 
fashionable women in Paris. I led 
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a gay and brilliant existence, I 
possessed carriages and horses and 
diamonds; and the proudest ladies 
of the imperial court imitated my 
dresses and my style. Yet I was 
not happy, my soul rose above all 
these frivolities ; dearly as I loved 
show and comfort, I longed for 
peace and self-respect, and in the 
inidst of all my triumphs I could 
not help feeling how lawless and 
despicable my life was. One day, 
at the Opera, my eyes rested upon 
a young fellow whose frank honest 
eyes were turned towards me. It 
was a fair noble face—a face such 
as I had seldom seen before—and 
the strange look in his eyes, as 
they met mine, seemed to condemn 
and pity me at one and the same 
time. That look was a revelation 
tome. Until then I had fascinated 
men, and ruined them, without 
feeling one pang of remorse, how- 
ever slight. I hated them too 
much to trouble myself about them. 
They came to me, and they sacri- 
ficed everything for me of their 
own accord, and I felt a secret joy 
in the thought that that beauty 
which had lost me could, in its 
turn, scatter ruin and misery 
amongst them. But the face of 
that English boy was the first to 
awaken in me a sense of my wrong- 
doing, and after that I was always 
seeing that face in my dreams— 
that face with its clear, pure, blue 
eyes that seemed, as I said before, 
to condemn me and to pity me at 
one and the same time. One day 
I flung myself at the feet of a 
priest, and I confessed all my sins 
to him, and soon after this, acting 
upon his advice, I left Paris, with 
the firm intention of turning over 
a new leaf, and, if possible, of never 
again reéntering its walls. But 
with my life of pleasure I lost all 
my resources, all my prestige. I 
was Once more a poor lone woman, 
without so much as a pillow to rest 
my head upon, for I had scorned 
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to carry with me any of the money 
which had been the wages of my 
dishonour: I was again a poor 
solitary wanderer upon the face of 
the earth ; but my courage did not 
fail me. I had learnt much during 
those brief years I had spent in 
Paris, surrounded with every lux- 
ury ; and so I determined to go as 
a companion, or as a governess, to 
some family far away from the 
scene of my last adventures, and 
where the fame of my name had 
never reached. I advertised in the 
papers for such a situation, and, 
as I only asked for very moderate 
wages in exchange for the rudi- 
mentary instruction I could give in 
French, music, and dancing, I soon 
obtained a situation which I be- 
lieved in every way would suit me 
to perfection. It was in an island 
of the northern seas—an_ island 
which to me seemed almost out of 
the world ; and I was to live with 
a noble and thoroughly respectable 
family as one of themselves ; and 
so I went. But, alas, my cruel 
fate pursued me even there. The 
young fellow, whose handsome face 
I had remarked so often at the 
Opera in Paris, came to stay there 
as a visitor. He didnot recognise 
me fortunately, but he did worse— 
he fell in love with me; and I, for 
the first time in my life, knew that 
my heart no longer belonged to 
me. I loved that boy as I shall 
never be able to love again. I 
loved him with all my heart and 
soul, and I would have died rather 
than have caused him the smallest 
pang; and yet my unhappy fate 
ordained that I should be the cause 
of his ruin and death ! 

As she says this Zoé’s eyes are 
filled with tears, and Mrs. Cham- 
pion, who has been sitting at a 
little distance, now approaches, 
and takes a seat closer to her: her 
eyes, too, are beginning to fill with 
tears, and her breast rises and falls 
as if unable to conceal her emotion. 
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‘Ignorant of my past—ignorant 
of who I was, and regardless of 
everything save his great love—he 
offered me his hand and his name, 
and I—blinded by love as I had 
before been by despair, and believ- 
ing that my past would now be 
forgiven and forgotten, and that I 
could brave the whole world in his 
arms—lI agreed to marry him. Yes, 
it was wrong—very wrong; I should 
never have married him. I can 
see by your looks, dear lady, that 
you despise me all the more for 
this, and that in your heart you can 
find no pity for one like me. But, 
alas, I loved him! I loved him 
as only a Frenchwoman of my tem- 
perament can love, and, regardless 
of the great wrong I was doing him, 
I married him! We were very 
happy for some months—indeed, I 
can say that those were the only 
happy days I have ever experi- 
enced ; but one day some friends 
of his came to our island, and told 
him who I was. My dream was 
over. By the way he received the 
dreadful news I knew that all must 
be at an end between us—fortu- 
nately our marriage had been a 
secret one; no one knew that he 
was married, not even his father, 
for at my particular request he had 
agreed to keep it a secret until his 
father’s death—so I determined to 
fly from him. I wrote a letter tell- 
ing him all, and assuring him that 
our marriage was not a legal one, 
and at the time I firmly believed 
such was the case—for we had not 
been married in a church, and we 
were of different religions—but 
since then I have discovered that 
in Scotland even such a marriage 
as that is a binding one ; and rush- 
ing to the village close by, I bribed 
two or three fishermen to convey 
me in their small fishing-boat across 
the sea to Holland; and without 
seeing him again, I left him, as I 
then thought, for ever. How vile 
and how criminal I felt myself as 
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their frail little boat conveyed me 
over the rough waters of the Ger- 
man Ocean away from every fair 
thing, from every peaceful hour, 
from the friendship and good-will 
of men, from the smiles of the man 
I loved, from his arms that were 
alone strong enough to protect me 
and to guard me against sin; away 
from all I loved best in the world ; 
away from all that made life worth 
having! Flight! It has pangs 
that make brave men feel cowards, 
even when they fly from tyranny 
and danger and death, to a land 
of peace and promise; but in my 
flight I left behind me all that 
made life worth the living, and 
went out to meet eternal misery, 
renouncing every hope, yielding up 
all my future. 

‘ My first care on landing in Hol- 
land was to seek a convent. “In 
the house of God alone,” I said to 
myself, “is one’s past entirely for- 
gotten and all one’s sins forgiven— 
there, before the Almighty, all are 
alike, and Christ does not scorn to 
take a bride even from the dregs 
of society. The Magdalene found 
favour in His sight, and her repent- 
ance won her Jesus's love: if I can 
expiate my sins as she did, perhaps 
I too may find a protector in Him.” 
It was some time before I found a 
convent where they would take me 
in. To enable you to enter most 
of them powerful recommendations 
are necessary, and a large dowry is 
expected ; so I found it no easy 
matter to enter the house of God. 
But at last I did find a convent, 
though it was only a very poor one, 
where I could rest my weary frame. 
And now, from the extremes of 
luxury, indolence, indulgence, plea- 
sure, and extravagance, I found 
that I had come to the extremes 
of hardship, poverty, rigid disci- 
pline, suffering, and toil. From a 
life where every wish was gratified, 
I came to a life where every priva- 
tion had to be endured. I, who 
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had led the fashions in Paris, had 
now to dress in sackcloth and 
ashes, and to submit without com. 
plaint to the rigid rules which com- 
pelled my incessant obedience, 
vigilance, activity, and self-denial. 
I had been used to every delicacy 
and comfort, and I now had to 
take the coarse black bread of per- 
petual fasting as a rich repast. I 
had been accustomed to wander 
free through every street and every 
field, and I now found myself shut 
up between four damp walls, where 
neither sun nor air ever penetrated. 
I had experienced the joys of being 
loved by the most devoted and re- 
fined of lovers, and I now had to 
endure the coarse companionship 
of a set of uneducated women, un- 
loved, uncared for, despised, and 
ill-treated by all. Yet I would have 
undergone all this with patience 
and submission, for I was ready to 
do penance for my sin to the very 
last, and, if needs were, to starve 
myself to death to atone for it; 
but I had not been many months 
in this convent when the nuns dis- 
covered that I was about to be- 
come a mother. In vain did I tell 
them that I had been properly 
married, and that this child God 
had given me was no child of sin. 
The reputation of the convent, they 
told me, required that I should be 
expelled ; and so, regardless of my 
miserable condition, and utterly 
careless of the great wrong they in- 
flicted upon me, they publicly ex- 
pelled me from their cloisters! Ah, 
am I not the most unhappy woman 
you ever knew?” 

Mrs. Champion’s keen gray eyes 
have been wandering from one to 
the other of these two women all 
this time: neither of them, how- 
ever, seemed to pay any attention 
to her; but had they done so they 
would have seen an expression of 
agony in her handsome classic 
face, such as no physical misery 
had ever brought there. Her face 
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was flushed, and her gaze seemed 
to wander from the actress to her 
young friend and from her friend 
to the actress with a passionate in- 
tensity of yearning, such as for 
many years has been foreign to her 
nature. Time and experience have 
taught her patience and indiffer- 
ence, and the enthusiastic Doro- 
thea—the champion of Italy, as 
she is still called by her numer- 
ous admirers—has been well used 
to pain, well used to self-control, 
well used to self-restraint; yet to- 
day, for the first time since her 
ambitious dreams of Italian inde- 
pendence have been realised, the 
bitterness of a struggle, almost 
greater than she can well bear, 
agitates her sympathetic soul. 

Zoé de Fleurville too seems un- 
usually oppressed, a ghastly pale- 
ness has overspread her handsome 
face, and a cough, against which 
she has been vainly trying to 
struggle for some time, now inter- 
rupts her frequently; yet Louisa— 
though she has been listening with 
gradually increasing attention to 
this strange history, and something 
within her seems to draw her proud 
little patrician heart towards this 
poor woman—now raises her head, 
and forgetting everything but her 
own wrongs, and remembering that 
she is actually in the presence of 
the woman for whom Rupert has 
abandoned her, she gives way at 
last to her oppressed feelings, and 
exclaims in heartrending accents, 

‘You call yourself the most un- 
happy woman in the world! Ah, 
if you knew my history! What are 
your sufferings compared with 
mine? You have had plenty of 
bright, glorious, triumphant hours 
in your life; and you have been 
loved with a supreme love by the 
man you loved above all others ; 
besides, you had never before 
known anything but contempt. 
And still you think the world has 
treated you badly! But what would 
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you say if you had been the idol of 
a court, the spoilt child of fashion, 
in the highest society in the world, 
and suddenly found yourself re- 
jected by all, scorned even by the 
woman who had been a mother to 
you, and forgotten by the man for 
whose sake you would gladly have 
sacrificed the whole world ?” 

‘Madame,’ Zoé says, rising from 
her chair and advancing a few 
steps towards Louisa, ‘I know your 
history, and though I feel for you 
from the bottom of my heart, yet I 
maintain that I am the most to be 
pitied, for, though the world has 
indeed treated you harshly, through 
all your sorrows you still have a 
husband who loves you.’ 

‘Loves me—when he spends his 
life courting your favours ! 

‘Yes, madame, he loves you 
still, though, as you say, he passes 
his life courting my favours—and 
it is I, Zoé de Fleurville, who tell 
you so.’ 

It is now Louisa’s turn to rise 
and to confront Madame de Fleur- 
ville. 

‘What mean you, madame?’ 

‘Listen. When I left my hus- 
band’s side I swore never to love 
again. I have kept my promise for 
twenty years—I have never loved 
any other man. But a few months 
ago I saw Rupert Cassilis again, 
for the first time after many years ; 
great changes had taken place in 
him, for when I had last seen him 
he was a mere boy; and directly I 
met him again I felt that I loved 
once more—all my old passion re- 
turned to me. I felt myself ready 
to do anything to win his love, but 
I knew that he was your husband, 
and so I tried to conquer my feel- 
ings. I smothered my passion as 
best I could, but not for his sake— 
no, for yours !’ 

‘For mine!’ 

‘Yes; listen. I knew that he 
was your husband, and for this 
reason ov/y 1 hid my love from 
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him, and never permitted him to 
see it; yet I wanted to try him, to 
see whether he really was worthy 
of you, and so I endeavoured to 
fascinate him without betraying 
myself, and I have found—’ 

‘What ?” 

‘ That, though he evidently takes 
a pleasure in my society, and often 
comes to my house, his heart is 
all the time true to you—that he 
loves you, although he hardly re- 
alises it himself; and since then 
all my care has been to endeavour 
to show him the true state of his 
feelings, and to bring that reaction 
upon him that shall send him a 
truly penitent husband back to 
your feet.’ 

‘You have done this for me! 
For me—a woman you have 
never seen in your life! Why? 
Madame de Fleurville, why ?’ 

Zoe de Fleurville, without taking 
her eyes off Louisa, throws herself 
at Mrs. Champion’s feet, and, in a 
voice which no longer tries to con- 
ceal her emotion, cries, 

‘Shall I tell her, Mrs. Champion 
—shall I tell her?” 

‘Yes,’ the divine Dorothea an- 
swers, rising from her seat and lift- 
ing her from the ground. ‘Yes— 
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the moment has come at last—it is 
better she should know all. She 
has suffered enough already on ac- 
count of this horrible mystery, 
which until now has deprived her 
of a mother’s heart and a mothers 
love. It is for this that I have 
brought her here, that you may 
yourself tell her the secret which 7 
have promised never to reveal; 
but which a thousand times already 
I have been on the very point of 
disclosing to her.’ 

‘Mrs. Champion, what means 
this? Who is this woman? For 
heaven’s sake tell me !’ 

‘Can you not guess, Louise?’ 
Zoé exclaims, devouring her with 
her eyes. ‘Does not your heart 
tell you? 

‘ My heart—great God, can it be 
—no—oh, no!’ 

‘Yes, Louise, yes! You ask me 
why I have sacrificed myself for 
you—why I have endeavoured so 
hard to make your husband love 
you while I myself loved him all 
the time: it is because—O Holy 
Virgin, assist me! Louise, Louise! 
turn not from me! have pity upon 
me! forgive me, Louise—it is— 
because I am your mother!’ 


[To be continued. ] 

















HANS MEMLING’S LOVE.* 





‘ Alas, that love, so gentle in his view, 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof!’ Romeo and Fuliet. 


I. 


A GLORIOUS summer day in the 
year 1468. Briiges is en féte; the 
inhabitants have turned into the 
streets to welcome the Lady Mar- 
garet of York, King Edward IV.’s 
sister, the third bride of their Earl, 
Charles the Bold, who this day 
makes her entry into the capital of 
West Flanders, to celebrate her 
marriage festivities, the more so- 
lemn part of the ceremony having 
been performed on the 2nd of July 
at Damme, by the Papal Legate 
and the Bishop of Salisbury, assisted 
by the highest Flemish and Bur- 
gundian ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
The Bruggenaars, equally ready 
to revolt and to feast, but rendered 
more submissive of late, had on 
this occasion surpassed themselves 
in their preparations to receive the 
bridal pair. The picturesque and 
quaintly gabled buildings, their 
venerable gray and reddish facades 
scarcely peeping from behind mag- 
nificent tapestry hangings, were 
smothered beneath flags, festoons, 
and garlands of freshly culled 
flowers, hiding the fretworked win- 
dow-sill and carved postern, and 
making bright frames to the living 
groups of noble dames and haughty 
knights, buxom  burgher-matrons 
and their stalwart consorts. From 
the Sluice-gate to the market-place 
the city presents one bright and 
glittering panorama. The lofty 
tower of the town-hall, standing 
* From A, D, Vandam’s Amours of 
Great Men, 
VOL. XXIII. 


like a sober-hued giant against the 
cloud-flecked azure sky, and trying 
to out-roar the mob with its many- 
tongued song; the Gothic council- 
house—a young froward hussy, 
scarce a hundred and fifty years 
old, blinking coquettishly from its 
thousand window-panes, made iri- 
descent by the noontide sun, at 
the gaudy cheering crowd of citi- 
zens in their festive garb—of arch- 
ers in their particoloured dresses, 
turquoise and orange, emerald and 
coral—make up a scene to be im- 
agined, not described. Even so 
must we pass by the various trium- 
phal arches, flanked by allegorical 
or pseudo-historical representations 
of the nuptials of Adam and Eve, 
blessed by their Creator in a sky- 
blue coat ; the wedding of Cleopa- 
tra and Alexander the Great; the 
marriage-feast of Cana, and many 
other motley groupings, real and 
counterfeit. At one, however, we 
will halt to describe it in the words 
of the old Flemish chronicler, from 
whom we have borrowed the ma- 
terials for this story. ‘At the top 
of Briddle Street,’ says our gossiper, 
‘in the market, close to the town- 
hall, the citizens had erected and 
fabricated such an excellent trium- 
phal structure as struck admiration 
and astonishment into the breast 
of every beholder—especially a 
large and wonderfully counterfeited 
black lion, grasping in his claw the 
standard of Flanders, and also an 
equally large leopard, holding the 
standard of England, the two fondly 
caressing each other across the lap 
Il 
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of a beauteous maiden, magnifi- 
cently attired, with a brilliant gold- 
en lily on her head, and displaying 
in front of her a scroll, on which 
was written: “Leo et pardus in 
gremio flosculi se amplexi sunt sub 
lilio.” Behind her were four more 
lions, one red and three golden, 
beautifully counterfeited, each wav- 
ing a standard of silky texture, re- 
presenting severally the four differ- 
ent dukedoms of Brabant, Luxem- 
burg, Aquitaine, and Normandy— 
belonging partly to the Duke, 
Charles of Burgundy, the present 
bridegroom, and partly to King 
Edward of England, the bride’s 
brother. Also there were on the 
south and the north sides ofthe said 
structure two pretty women, sprucely 
dressed, holding in their left hands 
the standards of Flanders and of the 
city of Briiges, and in their right, 
the one a gold heart pierced by a 
dart, the other a crown, both which 
they were to offer the princely 
bride Margaret when she should 
pass to the gay sounding of all the 
trumpets and clarions, which mean- 
while were to be heard braying 
above the joyous shouts and accla- 
mations of the multitude from the 
open doors of the hall.’ 

Amidst this gaiety there stood 
one living notable contrast. Care- 
lessly leaning against the standard 
borne by one of the first-named 
lions, appeared on the somewhat 
raised scene a man who seemed to 
have neither inward nor outward 
share in the joyous spectacle around 
him. No smile relieved the tightly- 
drawn features, no gleam of joy 
shone in the sombre staring eye, 
wherewith he unconsciously glanced 
at the jubilant multitude at his 
feet. His long clinging gown of a 
dark faded material, bordered with 
narrow napless fur, kore traces of 
hard and constant wear ; whilst its 
non-Flemish shape, and the out- 
landish bonnet, proclaimed him a 
stranger in these parts; as indeed 
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a stranger he must have been who, 
amongst the various representatives 
of almost every nation domiciled 
in Briiges, could not find one 
friend, acquaintance, or country- 
man to do for him what in those 
days and on such occasions the 
first religious or secular brother- 
hood did for its impoverished 
members, the prince for his nobles, 
the latter for their retainers, the 
Church for the mendicant, namely, 
provide him with a suitable attire, 
so as not to prove an eyesore to 
the bright and festive multitude. 

Though threadbare in the ex- 
treme, the stranger’s dress was not 
that of a villager or artisan, and it 
made the presence of one—so 
seemingly friendless and poor—in 
such a spot the more inexplicable. 
For he was not there either as be- 
longing to the workmen or as an 
overseer ; the former, in fact, after 
the completion of their tasks, had 
gone home to don their brand-new 
guild uniforms, and were now dis- 
tributed through the various parts 
of the city, to guard their handi- 
work from the possible mischief of 
the crowd. 

No wonder, then, that some of 
the most outspoken among the 
spectators had already begun to 
grumble at the privilege accorded 
to this ragamuffin fellow of taking 
up his place beside these beautiful 
and costly lions—a growing dis- 
affection partly checked by the 
assurance of others that the head- 
men of the guilds, when coming to 
their allotted posts, would soon 
make an end of the scandal. Our 
individual, however, was apparently 
too much engrossed with his own 
sad thoughts to perceive or to heed 
the remarks he provoked, or aught 
that happened near him. 

He was still young, despite the 
sombre tint of his tan-coloured 
face, the deep furrows on his fore- 
head—sorrow’s grand trunk-line— 
giving him an aged appearance, 
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strangely at variance with the vigor- 
ous and upright bearing of his tall 
and well-formed, though attenuated, 
figure, and the light-brown hair, 
cut German fashion, low across the 
front, and descending, with the un- 
mistakable gloss and luxuriance of 
youth, to the shoulders. Nor was 
he ill-favoured. The lips, half 
opened as if to provide egress for 
the musings of the overcrowded 
brain, showed Nature’s grindstones, 
white and drawn up in regular 
array ; the gray-blue orbs, staring 
into vacancy, could, no doubt, 
emit flashes of anger and love; 
even now, listless as he stood, 
there was fire and ‘soul’ in his 
looks, though they seemed mixed 
with the grief and earnestness of 
life’s bitterer emotions. His ex- 
pression was hard, cold, and keen, 
but it was also noble and intelli- 
gent, pointing to a fixity of will, 
which, whilst it evoked interest, 
failed to attract, from a want of 
that frank and tender Jdonhomie 
that wins for man the softer feel- 
ings of his fellow-creatures. Look- 
ing at him, the wonder ceased at 
his standing there unclaimed by 
any one, alone among these thou- 
sands, with whom he had nothing 
in common—neither their boister- 
ous gaiety nor their naive admira- 
tion ; as if the things they sought 
concerned him not; as if the 
clarions and trumpets resounding 
from the open portals of the hall 
had no melody, the flowers in the 
garlands, the bright paintings of 
the triumphal arches, no perfume 
nor colour for him ; as if the cool- 
ing Rhine wine, copiously flowing 
from the bill of the counterfeit 
pelican, the fragrant ruby hippo- 
cras, streaming in jets from the 
beautiful marble fountains, were 
not meant to quench his thirst as 
well as that of others. 

_ Meanwhile the crowd, kept with- 
in proper bounds by the archers, 
grew more animated ; the headmen 
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of the different guilds, assembled 
in the town-hall, were seen to 
issue from under the richly carved 
archway, each repairing to his re- 
spective station, and for a moment 
mingling with the masses, a bright 
mosaic of multiform shapes and 
tints. A gaudy ever-changing 
scene, resembling the rainbow in 
its variegated and _ intertwining 
hues, though tasteless to the 
modern eye, perhaps: not so to the 
medizval, which saw nothing in- 
congruous or discordant in a green 
doublet with scarlet sleeves, or in a 
hose half yellow and half blue. 

There was as much method in 
their madness of dressing as there 
is madness in our method of array- 
ing our men like white-breasted 
blackbirds, and our women like 
graduated zebras; their costumes 
being designed upon certain princi 
ples of art, derived from the cus- 
toms and precepts of heraldry, and 
harmonising with the coat of arms 
of the chieftain or seignior. 

Toour dreamer, though, thescene 
might have been the desert, the 
crowd so many animals, for he con- 
tinued standing perfectly motion- 
less until aroused from his reverie 
by a hand familiarly laid on his 
shoulder, and a voice addressing 
him in a half-bantering tone, 

‘ How now, Master Hans, is thy 
brain being turned by all this splen- 
dour ?” 

The new-comer, a headman of 
one of the guilds, was dressed in 
such a doublet of green and scarlet 
as we spoke of just now. Over it he 
wore a wide open tabard of gray 
silky stuff, with ample sleeves de- 
scending to the knees, and confined 
at the waist by a costly belt, from 
which dangled a short broad-bladed 
hunting-knife in a sheath of emerald 
sealskin mounted with silver, inlaid 
with precious stones. Round his 
neck hung a massive gold chain 
with the guild pfenning ; his head 
was covered, not by hood of the 
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soldier or lower class, but by the 
stately though somewhat antiquated 
coiffure, with the drooping flowing 
veil, not unlike that of the Orient- 
als, the fashion of which had been 
introduced by Philip of Burgundy, 
probably in order to protect the 
bald and benumbed crown from 
cold. 

The headman had to repeat his 
question. 

‘How now, Master Hans, is thy 
brain being turned by all this splen- 
dour ?” 

Master Hans started, and re- 
treated a step or two, apparently not 
too pleased at the unceremonious 
behaviour. 

Among the crowd several fingers 
were already pointed at him. 
Though the words of the headman 
had not reached as far, the people 
concluded that the intruder was 
about to be dislodged—a mistake, 
for the intruder replied gruffly, 
without the least attempt at moving, 

*T have seen nothing so wonder- 
ful as yet to turn my brain, Messer 
Ysembrandt ; besides, I—was not 
looking.’ 

*‘Egad, Messire Peevish, why 
standest thou here, then? Me- 
seems thou mightest have selected 
a humbler point; if it be not to 
have thy fill of all this magnifi- 
cence, it certainly is not to en- 
hance the scene to others by thy 
presence.’ 

‘Methinks, Messer Ysembrandt, 
my person is as suitable here as my 
work.’ 

* Suitable — suitable! Well, I 
don’t say nay; but at least thou 
mightest have donned a more suit- 
able garb on this occasion.’ 

A contemptuous shrug of Master 
Hans’s shoulders was all the reply 
vouchsafed, scarcely noticed by the 
other, who continued, 

‘If thou art not welcome amidst 
our Bruggenaars, the fault lies much 
in thy Allemanish manners and thy 
ugly German gown.’ 
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‘I did not come from Germany ; 
I have lately been in Italy—’ 

‘ Thou dost not look like it; the 
Italians are at all times costly ac- 
coutred, and on high days and festi- 
vals they bring clothes from tieir 
presses which even our fastidious- 
ness cannot gainsay.’ 

‘The people whom I knew there 
cared not for clothes.’ 

‘Simple folks they must have 
been ; but what is the use of telling 
us these tales about the Italians? 
Have not we here in Briiges Itali- 
ans of all towns and provinces of 
that beautiful country—Venetians, 
traders of Lucca, Florentins, Geno- 
ese, Portuguese, Arragonese ?’ 

‘ The latter do not belong to that 
country,’ interrupted Hans, in a dry 
and sharp tone. 

‘Perhaps not, though it does not 
alter the fact of thy looking so 
shabby on the pretext of having 
mixed with Italians. Didst thou 
want the wherewithal to buy a de- 
cent accoutrement, why didst not 
speak? I have set my mind on 
furthering thy interests, and I could 
have advanced thee the funds on thy 
earnings of to-day, or I might have 
given it thee as a God’s pfenning.’ 

‘When I want a coat I can buy 
one myself,’ replied Hans haugh- 
tily. 

‘The first condition to buy is 
to have money,’ remonstrated the 
purse-proud citizen, laughing loud- 
ly at his sorry witticism, and scarce- 
ly alive to his interlocutor’s stare 
of surprise, who failed to see the 
cause of the merriment in the other, 
who resumed, ‘ But thou art right ; 
the work thou hast wrought for the 
corporation will be richly paid, 
nor is the duke likely to be behind- 
hand, should it meet with his ap- 
proval; hence there’s money in 
prospective.’ 

‘But I tell thee I am not poor, 
nor did I serve thy fellow-citizens 
for pay’s sake,’ exclaimed Hans, 
stamping his foot impatiently ; ‘ but 
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rather for the privilege of standing 
beside my work, to see the proces- 
sion—and to be seen,’ he added, 
the last words as if to himself. 

‘With the understanding that 
thou shouldst keep behind the 
lions when the ducal train passes 
by? 

‘Certeyn, no! that’s not the in- 
tention nor the agreement,’ spoke 
Hans, still calm, but with a calm- 
ness that bespoke the most obdurate 
decision on the contested point. 

The headman, on the contrary, 
already felt his choler rise at the 
bare thought that such an ‘ out-at- 
elbows’ fellow had conceived the 
possibility of remaining and show- 
ing himself at the weighty and 
critical moment when the duke, 
the princely bride, and the whole 
brilliant cor¢ége of English and Bur- 
gundian nobles should pass — 
nay, as he hoped, might even stop 
to criticise the decorations more 
leisurely. No, the thing was too 
absurd. Would it not be sharing 
the glory the corporation wished 
to accrue from this display with a 
poor unknown painter, who had no 
right to claim such a distinction ? 
Once more, it could not be, and 
to tell the artist his decision, with- 
out the least regard for his feelings, 
was the work of a second to the 
headman. 

‘If such be thy determination,’ 
answered the former, with apparent 
unconcern, ‘I can but submit; 
but— after a short pause, ‘if go I 
must, my work goes with me.’ 

With this Hans took a few steps 
towards the background, laying his 
hand on a painting, representing a 
splendid view of the English coast, 
executed with a skill and vigour 
which plainly told that this was no 
Flemish or conventional render- 
ing, but a faithful and artistic re- 
production of a scene unknown to 
many. 

Messer Ysembrandt, as much 
startled as indignant at the auda- 
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cious proceeding, was already beck- 
oning his guildmen and archers to 
come to his aid; the artist’s eyes 
flashed fire—evidently he was not 
disposed to give in easily. Fortu- 
nately he was spared a struggle, 
if not a quarrel, for before words 
grew into acts, whilst the contend- 
ing parties momentarily eyed each 
other in silent defiance, a loud and 
shrill jingling of little bells was 
heard. In another moment, a mag- 
nificently but fantastically dressed 
individual was making his way 
through the crowd. The tiny sil- 
ver bel!s with which his doublet 
was sown, the fool’s cap, the gilded 
marotte, resembling a club, pro- 
claimed the status of the new- 
comer at once. Populace and 
guards stepped back at the sight 
of the distinguishing signs, worn 
by a handsome and lithe young 
man; they knew that the person- 
age was no less than the court fool 
of the duke. In the twinkling of 
an eye he was on the raised plat- 
form, and throwing his weapon 
into the air, then, in the exube- 
rance of his joy, dexterously catch- 
ing it, his arms were round the 
neck of Master Hans, whilst he 
shouted loudly, 

‘Welcome home, old friend.’ 

*Coquinet ! murmured Hans, 
almost stifled by the vigorous em- 
brace ; ‘thou knewest me, then,’ he 
added, with joyous surprise. 

‘I should have known thee 
amongst a thousand. And thou, 
wouldst thou have known me? 
Of course, by my bells,’ he added, 
with a smile illumining his frank 
and beaming features. 

‘Nay, say rather by thy impe- 
tuous and good-natured heart, 
which does not forget a friend. I 
did not dream of this; if I had, 
surely—I would—’ 

‘Truly a great offence against 
our friendship, Hans, that thou 
didst not dream of this,’ remon- 
strated Coquinet, in a gentle tone, 
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looking at the artist and shaking 
his head. 

Hans bowed down his own with 
a sigh. 

‘I have suffered so much from 
my fellow-men, that I can scarcely 
believe in them any longer.’ 

‘But thou mightest, at least, be- 
lieve in thyself, unhappy Hans,’ 
spoke the jester earnestly ; ‘but I 
perceive that thou hast not done 
this; thou hast fared badly from 
thine own fault.’ 

‘In other words, it is right that 
I should be trampled upon,’ sug- 
gested Hans bitterly. 

‘If not right, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at with thy irritable dis- 
position. But tell me, where hast 
thou been, what hast thou done, 
why art thou here?’ asked Coqui- 
net in one breath. 

‘It would take too long, espe- 
cially here,’ said Hans, somewhat 
cooled already by his friend’s re- 
proof. 

‘Thou art right ; I myself could 
not spare the time; therefore tell 
me where is thy hostel, and I will 
come to thee as soon as I can slip 
away. In the mean time, why art 
thou here?” 

‘Thou hast asked me what I had 
done, and why I am here,’ replied 
Hans ; ‘ both questions can be an- 
swered at once; look there!’ 

The last words were accompa- 
nied by a gesture of ill-disguised 
contempt, as he pointed to the 
painting providing the background 
to the lions. 

‘Ho, ho! this can hardly be 
called progress to a miniature 
painter,” sighed Coquinet dole- 
fully ; ‘this must have been rather 
against the grain, poor friend.’ 

‘My only way to draw the at- 
tention of princes,’ answered Hans, 
in a_half-ironical, half-apologetic 
tone. ‘And yet,’ he added, after 
a short pause, ‘they would wish to 
deny me my reward.’ 

‘Nay, nay, that must be a mis- 
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take; the Portery is rich and open- 
handed, especially on occasions 
like this; is it not so, Master 
Ysembrandt?’ exclaimed the jester, 
appealing to the citizen, who at his 
arrival had discreetly withdrawn a 
few steps. ‘Tell me, good Master 
Ysembrandt, a difference has seem- 
ingly arisen between you and my 
friend ?” 

‘He demands what I cannot 
accord him. He wants, contrary 
to all right and fitness, to remain 
here, to show himself when the 
duke with his i!lustrious suite shall 

ass.’ 

‘Why?’ said the jester, with a 
piercing glance at his friend. 

‘I had hoped—I fancied—’ stut- 
tered the other, evidently embar- 
rassed. 

‘That the duke would notice 
and perhaps recognise thee, as 
Coquinet did? Thou overgrown 
child! And to say after that thou 
no longer believest in men! On 
my faith, if thou buildest such ex- 
travagant hopes on them, it is not 
surprising that thou art often dis- 
appointed, and thy heart wounded 
in consequence.’ 

‘Say petrified, rather,’ corrected 
Hans shortly. ‘But meseems I 
had the right to think. that the 
Duke of Burgundy would have 
some recollection of him who served 
the Count de Charolois and kept 
faith with him at the risk of his 
life.’ 

‘Even if the services were of 
such a nature that a grand lord 
would rather forget them ! whis- 
pered Coquinet, bending towards 
him. 

The tan-coloured features of the 
artist turned to an ashen gray. 

‘Thou art right; of the twol am 
the fool—the cap ought to be on 
my head.’ 

‘ Nenni, thou’'1t wrong. It wants 
a strong calm head to wear it,’ 
laughed Coquinet, shaking his 
tinkling head-gear. ‘ Believe me, 
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it requires a certain measure of wise 
contriving to play the fool with 
success, and that’s the very thing 
thou lackest; even if I undertook 
to assist thee with the duke, it 
would be on condition that thou 
shouldst unconditionally submit to 
my guidance, and give me the pro- 
mise to forget the past, as if it had 
never existed.’ 
Coquinet was right; it required 
a wise head to wear the fool's cap, 
when the wearer was about the 
only ambassador of truth tolerated 
in the royal presence. Coquinet 
the Second, 4 grand fol de Mon- 
Seigneur, was one of those who 
never shrank from fulfilling his 
honourable mission. A good heart 
and a clear head, it was but natural 
that the sufferings of his friend 
should interest him ; but aware also 
of his master’s whims, he was care- 
ful not to obtrude such sufferings 
at an inopportune moment. Nor 
was his an idle boast to further 
Hans’s interest with Charles. The 
position he occupied was so far 
from a contemptible one, that Philip 
the Good had stood sponsor to 
him, and his influence with the son 
was so great that most all the 
courtiers deemed it prudent to be 
on a good footing with the jester. 
Amongst the populace Coquinet 
was beloved, for he was one of 
them, and many atime he had been 
their champion, fighting bravely 
and well to the sound of his bells 
and rattle. 
After the last words Hans was 
lost for a moment in deep musing, 
‘ As one who unresolves 
What he hath late resolved, and with new 
thoughts 


Changes his purpose, from his first intent 
Removed.’ 


‘Very well,’ he said at last, ‘I 
will endeavour to do what thou 
wishest ; but tarry not too long with 
thy help, for thou seest to what 
necessity has already reduced me.’ 

The artist looked at the coarsely- 
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painted screen, which his friend 
had considered beneath his ta- 
lents. 

‘Not necessity, Hans; rather 
say the spur of ambition that drives, 
and leaves thee neither rest nor 
patience. Were it not so, thou 
wouldst scarcely have chosen the 
most uncertain and adventurous 
road to thy aim, but have gone 
peacefully to thy friends, for them 
to sound the bearings and intro- 
duce thee safely to the court.’ 

‘What ceremony, what circum- 
spection !’ spoke Hans, with an 
expression of sadness and impa- 
tience. 

‘ Would it be better, then, to risk 
the whole in one throw, with every 
chance of losing? Suppose the 
duke recognise thee, and object to 
thy return, what then? Hans 
uttered a deep sigh, and shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘* Therefore, go; 
rather avoid than seek his eye, and 
repair to thy hostel.’ 

‘Why cannot I follow thee to 
the court ?” 

‘Why not say at once to the 
festive hall? Perhaps thou wouldst 
preside at the nuptial banquet? 
Not so, friend ; as thou hast taken 
the fool to be thy guide, thou'lt go 
prudently and carefully. Begin by 
taking a suitable leave of honest 
Master Ysembrandt, here present, 
recommending thyself to his favour 
and remembrance; then take the 
nearest and most deserted road 
home. Where are thy quarters ?’ 

‘In the Three Kings, near the 
Crossgate. But what am I to do 
in my hostel ? 

‘Wait, and provide thyself with 
a suitable attire.’ 

‘ By St. Luke, my patron, what 
delay and needless care! Conduct 
me to the duke, with a word of 
commendation, and let the work 
which he shall give me do the rest. 
Why is not this gown as good as 
another ?” 

‘As if I could present thee to 
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the duke in this dress ! exclaimed 
Coquinet, bursting into laughter. 

Hans remained unmoved, as he 
resumed, 

‘Meseems that the duke, who 
loves art for art’s sake, is likely to 
seek in the likes of me for some- 
thing better than silks and velvet, 
which the first dunce the best might 
don.’ 

‘True, perhaps,’ was the answer, 
‘but the duke, who attires all his 
servants in the most costly mate- 
rials, whom the most humble vil- 
lager never approaches except in 
his Sunday garb, will scarcely sus- 
pect a talented artist beneath the 
threadbare coat of a vagrant.’ 

‘Thou hast preached self-con- 
fidence to a purpose, Coquinet. I 
perceive that it will depend not so 
much upon what is in me as what 
is on me. If this be the case, I 
had better say good-bye to Briiges 
and Flanders ; we do not suit each 
other.’ 

‘What thou camest to seek here, 
comrade mine, is not one of the 
things easily or willingly aban- 
doned.’ 

‘Thou knowest not how true 
thou speakest,’ replied Hans, sigh- 
ing deeply, and casting a glance to 
heaven. ‘May the Lord God for- 
give me!’ 

‘Well, then, wouldst thou turn 
back for so trifling an obstacle ; 
or art thou perhaps in want of 
money, and too proud to ask it of 
others? ’Twixt us such hesitation 
is unfit.’ 

‘When I want money I will ask 
thee,’ replied Hans coolly; ‘ but 
what folly art thou driving me to? 
I perceive not why this German 
gown, in which I travelled through 
the whole of Italy, and which is 
still good enough for me, should 
be discarded at Briiges.’ 

‘ Onlya child or an ascetic should 
ask such questions, my most dear 
Hans, and thou art neither; thou 
art a man, if young, rich in God- 
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given knowledge and talents—a 
doughty artist, who knoweth that 
there is a time for all things ; who 
would be chary enough to repre- 
sent on his canvas the beggar hob- 
nobbing the prince, or to portray 
the noble parading in a ragged 
coat the audience-chamber of his 
sovereign.’ 

Hans nodded approvingly, and 
could not refrain from smiling. 

‘ My friend Hans knoweth, there- 
fore, that it is meet to honour 
princes in a certain way, especially 
when one wants to crave favours. 
The question is, will my friend 
Hans comply with this certain way, 
yea or nay? 

‘Well, yea, then,’ said Hans 
half peevishly ; ‘ but thou wilt hurry 
my introduction to the duke ?” 

‘I will take the first opportunity 
to speak of thee.’ 

‘If thou canst not make the op- 
portunity I may have to wait a long 
while: everything runs contrary 
with me.’ 

‘Not everything, surely,’ re- 
monstrated Coquinet gently; ‘or 
deemest thou our meeting con- 
trary ? But I have tarried too long. 
Thy road is to the left, mine is 
straight along. And now, fare- 
well. Do as I tell thee, and be 
patient.’ 

With this the jester, who had 
meanwhile taken his friend’s arm 
and conducted him through the 
crowd, shook his hand, and in 
another moment was lost to Hans’s 
sight. 

The latter slowly continued his 
road, which became more lonely 
and still as he drew nearer to the 
remote part of the city where he 
had taken up his quarters. His 
feelings also grew lonelier, but not 
more still or light. On the con- 
trary they seemed to grow more 
stormy and dark in proportion to 
the echo of friendship’s encourag- 
ing voice waxing fainter and fainter; 
and when it had ceased to rever- 
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berate in the ‘ mind’s ear,’ discord 
took up the lay; the evil concomi- 
tant upon his soul’s disease, where- 
with he had struggled for many 
years ; a foolhardy trust in the un- 
known, a sad mistrust of the known 
and visible; an obscured or dis- 
torted vision for the good, a too 
keen eye for the possible evil. No 
sooner had he turned away from a 
plan chosen at first than that plan 
seemed to him the most feasible 
and best. Evensonow. Nosooner 
did he find himself in the quiet 
hostelry, deserted to-day by most 
of its inmates, than he felt a crush- 
ing load of grief and disappoint- 
ment at having been induced to 
abandon his purpose, the accom- 
plishment of which had been so 
near, and to him so certain of a 
successful issue. | Why should 
Charles have refused to recognise 
one who had served him well and 
faithfully when in disgrace with his 
late father? Why had Coquinet 
been so anxious to remove him, 
and thus avoid the recognition ? 
Doubtless Coquinet’s feelings for 
him were above suspicion; but 
still his friend was a courtier, and 
as such ever more or less afraid of 
the displeasure of his master. A 
new favourite was always an object 
of jealousy to the others: men 
are so ambitious and selfish. To 
obtain for a friend a certain small 
measure of the duke’s favour, that 
might be risked ; but to place the 
latter in the possibility of lavishing 
at once the whole of so costly a 
gift on another, to the depreciation 
perhaps of the older follower, that 
had better be prevented. For he 
knew men well: he remembered 
how he had suffered in foreign 
lands; how envy and ambition, 
jealousy and false friendships, or the 
vacillation of his real friends, added 
to cunning and evil tactics of his 
enemies, had closed to him the 
path to fame or fortune, or tripped 
him up on the first step thereon ; 
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how his talent had been denied, 
his character traduced; how he 
was depreciated when wanting en- 
couragement, and prevailed upon 
to do things which proved failures 
when done. On his genius itself 
all this bandying to and fro by his 
fellow-workers had exerted an evil 
influence, and he felt sure that he 
might have progressed further in 
his art if individuality and peace 
of mind had never forsaken or been 
driven from him; if he had met 
with the appreciation alone capable 
of landing the artist at his goal. 
But none of this appreciation had 
ever fallen to his lot. On the point 
of making for himself a name in 
his own country, despite the pre- 
vailing glory and influence of the 
older masters, who  stigmatised 
every deviation from their methods 
as ignorance and want of taste, an 
event beyond his control had driven 
him from Flanders. His soul’s de- 
sire led him to Germany. In the 
venerable schools of her first mas- 
ters he learned much, and also met 
with some recognition ; but they, 
in seeing too much of the Fleming 
in his works, and especially in his 
person, withheld him the justice to 
which he deemed himself entitled. 
Then he was attracted to Italy ; 
there he found a new art, also re- 
cognition and powerful patrons ; 
fortune seemed within his grasp, 
could he have suited himself to the 
ways and manners of the Italians ; 
but where others would have 
yielded prudently for the sake of 
so bright a future, he wilfully, in 
his stubborn mood, with his own 
hand snapped the golden cords 
wherewith these patrons had wanted 
to attach him, in his fear that they 
might become iron chains. Still 
he had acquired an individual man- 
ner; he imagined that he would 
doubtless find fame and fortune in 
his fatherland; the obstacles to 
his return had been removed ; 
the Burgundian court was distin- 
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guished by a taste and love for 
art; he hoped to gain admittance 
through the mighty hand of the 
duke; he fancied to have em- 
ployed such good means to draw 
the prince’s attention ; and now he 
had been weak enough to be di- 
verted from his purpose by the 
first comer, by one who could not 
in the least understand his aims 
and aspirations; who saw every- 
thing with the eye ofa court fool 
—the sensible and good - natured 
friend was already nothing more 
than a court fool to the misan- 
thropic dreamer—who had pre- 
vailed upon him to slink away, 
and to hide as might a miscreant 
or a thief. 

Thus, borne on the pinions of a 
morbid and overwrought imagina- 
tion, raved inwardly the wretched 
young man, whose previous history 
there is no need to sketch. From 
the present characteristic traits it 
may be guessed: it is contained 
in few words. His black-browed 
melancholy and diseased mind 
made him a misery to himself and 
to all around him. 

Despite his manifold trials and 
experience, he would or could not 
suit himself to the world’s ways ; 
he knew mankind only through the 
fantastic specimens of his own cre- 
ation, and those were either far 
better or far worse than the reality. 
He placed unlimited trust in the 
Unknown, was ever swayed by the 
impression of the moment, without 
the patience to await the justifying 
of his confidence. In this way he 
tortured himself the livelong day, 
growing more sombre and unhinged 
as each hour passed without bring- 
ing tidings of Coquinet, though he 
might have known that the festivi- 
ties forbade both the idea of his 
friend leaving his master’s presence 
and of introducing the topic near- 
est to Memling’s heart. But no, 
his perverse and mistrustful temper 
brooked no delay, and consulted 
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nothing but its own impatience, 
which already inspired him with 
the ungrateful resolve to leave 
Briiges early the next morning, 
without awaiting the results of 
Coquinet’s efforts in his behalf. A 
resolve, however desperate, always 
brings in its wake a certain calm- 
ness, and our self-martyr slept 
peacefully that night. 

Much astonished was he, on 
awaking, to find at his bedside a 
tailor belonging to the duke’s 
household, who professed to have 
been sent by some great lord, 
whose name was to remain a secret, 
to attend upon Memling. Un- 
graciously, but inwardly pleased at 
not having been entirely forgotten, 
he submitted to the ordeal of mea- 
surement, and decided to defer his 
departure for a while. Another 
and more agreeable surprise was 
in store for him by the appearance, 
later in the day, of Coquinet in 
a sober and tasteful citizen’s cos- 
tume. The frank and good-hum- 
oured countenance of his friend 
effected such a change in Hans’s 
feelings that he openly confessed 
to him his mind’s sufferings and his 
late suspicions. 

The smile overspreading Coqui- 
net’s face was tantamount to a 
wholesale pardon. ‘I feared as 
much,’ he said, ‘ but I forgive thee ; 
and now I have some good news. 
The Vidamesse de Heurne has a 
commission for thee.’ 

‘Who is the Vidamesse de 
Heurne ?’ was Hans’s natural query. 


II. 


To supply the answer to Mem- 
ling’s question we must go back to 
the previous day, and conduct the 
reader to the festive structure 
which the duke had erected for 
this occasion in the of at Briiges 
—an immense hall, surrounded by 
all those retiring-rooms, garderobes, 
and apartments requisite to the 
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proper celebration of medizval 
royal junketings. 

Costly tapestry and draperies of 
white and blue velvet covered the 
rough wooden walls and hid the 
gigantic oaken rafters; the bride, 
the dowager-duchess, the youthful 
Maria of Burgundy, the Pope’s 
Legate, and other princes of the 
Church were seated at a board, 
above which hung a canopy of 
cloth of gold, stretching to the 
opposite side, where the bridegroom 
was throned amidst a group of 
princely seigniors. The Knights 
of the Golden Fleece, and other 
high-born nobles, with their spouses 
and daughters, had ranged them- 
selves at the minor tables, extend- 
ing in two parallel lines from the 
royal dais to the bottom of the 
apartment, and loaded with the 
rarest and most delicious viands in 
golden and silvern dishes represent- 
ing ships of every size and shape. 
Much more could we cull from our 
old chronicler, who fills some thirty 
.pages with a description of the 
banquet, but must show to our 
reader the Vidamesse de Heurne, 
for whose sake we have brought 
him here. 

Well, cast your eyes to the lower 
end of the hall, between those two 
gigantic candelabra in the form of 
fortresses, from which at a signal 
of the master of the ceremonies 
armed knights appear, offering 
sweetmeats and hippocras to the 
company, for the repast is drawing 
to aclose. Glance just a little be- 
low these Brobdingnagian sconces, 
holding monstrous wax torches, 
whose blinding glare throws a 
weird light upon the noble form of 
a beautiful woman leaning against 
a pillar wreathed with floral chap- 
lets. As she stands there her list- 
less attitude betokens a mood so 
sad as seems scarcely compatible 
with such a brilliant scene and 
luxurious surroundings, which, un- 
able to banish despair, should at 
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least alleviate or deaden it. But 
there exists a melancholy, a grief 
that rises amidst the noisiest joy of 
others, increasing with the clamour 
of the festive shout, when once the 
sufferer has placed his mind beyond 
its influence. This appeared to be 
the case with the noble girl remain- 
ing isolated in the midst of the 
gay throng—an isolation voluntary, 
no doubt, for to judge from her 
magnificent attire, her entrancing 
and almost matchless loveliness, 
she occupied an exalted rank 
among these proudest and highest- 
born in theland. The tables were 
now removed, and after the circuit 
of the hall by a pretty child, in the 
aeriel costume of a seraphim, be- 
striding a live dromedary and dis- 
tributing all sorts of ingenious nick- 
nacks and bon-bons, the guests 
were left to mingle at their own 
pleasure. The more youthful of the 
courtiers and knights flitted round 
the ladies; the more sober formed 
into groups, discussing the lists and 
jousts promised for the next day ; 
and the duke himself, of too rest- 
less a disposition to stay in one 
spot longer than was necessary, 
even at the side of his new bride, 
had given the signal for a general 
move, and seemed to be bent upon 
indemnifying himself for his long 
enforced rest by an incessant going 
to and fro, so that his costly dress 
of black cloth of gold blazing with 
diamonds was visible as it were in 
half a dozen places at once. His 
inseparable attendant was Coquinet, 
whose simulated eagerness to keep 
pace with the erratic movements 
of his master provoked much laugh- 
ter. But whosoever laughed or 
chatted, the beautiful Vidamesse 
continued motionless and musing, 
leaning against her column, with 
downcast head and clasped hands. 
The jokes, jongleries, and tricks of 
Coquinet and four or five of his 
colleagues, greatly amusing the 
company, had left her cold and in- 
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different ; only the removal of the 
tables was hailed as a pretext to 
separate from those with whom she 
had sat down. Having chosen 
her little nook, she stood there, 
profoundly unconscious of all her 
surroundings, and of the remarks 
her beauty and apparent melan- 
choly provoked. In her dress of 
crimson cloth of gold, with the 
wide drooping sleeves lined with 
azure satin, and set off by a broad 
loose girdle, wrought with precious 
stones, and from which dangled 
the richly worked alms-purse, she 
looked like a Madonna in cere- 
monial vesture. The gentle, lov- 
able, but melancholy expression of 
her delicately chiselled features and 
soft blue eyes gave her something 
more than the look of a Madonna; 
it told of mind and soul, of struggle 
and grief, of prayer and unshed 
tears. The hair, ‘ tresses of golden 
wire,’ arranged in five stiff plaits 
on each side of the head, was turned 
away from the temples in full puffs, 
and covered with a small cap of 
black velvet, bordered diamond- 
wise with silver thread ; and though 
the mitre-like cap, erewhile in 
fashion, was conspicuous by its 
absence, the long veil attached to 
the simpler coifjure rendered it no 
less stately than in days of yore. 
The second, a close-fitting sleeve 
of the dress, was made of white ar- 
mezyn (silky corduroy), interwoven 
with which texture the curious in 
heraldry might have perceived the 
lions of Burgundy, but traversed 
by the bar-sinister denoting bas- 
tardy, which in those times brought 
no dishonour to its wearer. It was 
not contempt therefore that at- 
tracted many a glance towards the 
Vidamesse, for even at this mo- 
ment, when her head was bowed 
down with silent sorrow, she was 
noticed by two of the most power- 
ful nobles of Charles’s court, 
Messire Adolf van Cleef, Lord of 
Ravesteyn, and Messire Antony, 
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the Great Bastard of Burgundy. 
Their looks lowered as they ex- 
changed a few words, pointing to 
the musing girl. Just then the 
duke approached, and Messire 
Antony drew his brother’s atten- 
tion to the figure against thecolumn. 
Suddenly Charles broke through 
the circle of courtiers which had 
formed round him, and with a féw 
hasty strides came to her side. 

‘What makes you so sad and 
musing this day?” heaskedabruptly, 
the harshness of his tone scarcely 
concealing its kind intention. The 
voice startled her. 

‘ Messire,’ she exclaimed—‘ Mon- 
seigneur,’ she corrected, only then 
aware of the interrogator’s indi- 
viduality. ‘I crave pardon, I did 
not understand.’ 

‘I was inquiring what ailed you, 
Jehanne?’ repeated Charles, in a 
mild tone, unusual with him. 

‘Tllustrious sir, the reason of 
my sadness is hardly worth your 
notice.’ 

‘ That remains for me to judge, 
lady-cousine; I wish to know it,’ 
he replied, his voice rising with 
anger. ‘I require a plain answer 
to a plain question.’ 

‘Monseigneur, it is really too 
trifling a matter. I—lost—some- 
thing.” Here she _hesitatingly 
stopped. 

‘Woman’s_’ whims,’ growled 
Charles. ‘I detest such, and you 
know it, Jehanne. What have 
you lost? tell me at once ! 

‘ My breviary, monseigneur! A 
very costly breviary, most cun- 
ningly ornamented with beautiful 
pictures of the saints and wondrous 
landscapes by Rogier Van der 
Weyde’s own hand; the whole 
richly gilt and coloured in a mar- 
vellous velvet binding with golden 
clasps, she exclaimed, in one 
breath, nervously enumerating the 
missing book’s matchless qualities, 
in order to hide her embarrassment 
or uneasiness. 
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‘It’s undoubtedly a great loss,’ 
replied Charles, shaking his head, 
‘but not altogether irreparable, 
cousine. Though Rogier Van der 
Weyde be dead, he was, methinks, 
neither the only nor the best of 
our colourists and miniature 
draughtsmen ; there are, the Lord 
be praised, sufficient great artists 
left at my court to help you to a 
new beautiful breviary, ornated 
with excellent miniatures; and 
even were it not so, it should not 
be a cause to make you glum on 
my wedding-day,’ 

‘ Pray pardon me, my lord duke, 
the loss is irreparable to me, and 
cannot be replaced by any one or 
anything,’ she answered, but this 
time with an earnestness and eager- 
ness proving that the missing book 
must have been very dear to in- 
spire her with thecourage to gainsay 
such a prince as Charles the Bold, 
who, as a rule, did not brook con- 
tradiction. 

‘It should be the gift of a be- 
loved hand to make you grieve 
thus,’ interrogated Charles, fixedly 
looking at her. But she calmly 
met his piercing glance ; no blush 
tinged her cheeks ; they only grew 
a little paler as she answered, 

‘From a most dearly beloved 
one, monseigneur—from my lord 
father, to whom God be merciful !’ 

‘Ah, indeed,’ commented 
Charles, in a drawling tone ; then, 
after a minute’s pause, ‘ Well, then, 
fair cousine, console yourself; we'll 
have the book zealously searched 
for. Compéire Coquinet, we place 
the matter in your hands; and 
with a cool bow he turned away 
from her. 

Why the simple answer of Je- 
hanne somewhat unpleasantly af- 
fected the duke will be more clear 
when we inform the reader that the 
Vidamesse de Heurne had as good 
a claim to be called Jehanne of 
Burgundy as Messire the Great 
Bastard, and that when Charles 


addressed her as his cousine, he 
withheld from her a title to which 
she had a better right—that of 
sister. Philip of Burgundy was 
her father, as of Messire Antony, 
the duke being the only child of a 
legitimate union with a princess, 
the others the fruits of his passions 
and sin, children of shame and 
adultery—in one word, bastards ; 
though in those days of corrupted 
morals the brand of bastardy was 
not deemed a disgrace by those 
who bore it; and Messire Antony, 
who proudly carried his broken 
scutcheon and his name of Bastard 
of Burgundy, might have exclaimed 
with Edmund, 

‘ Why bastard, wherefore base, 
When my dimensions are as well compact, 
My mind as generous, and my shape as 


true 


As honest madam’s issue ? 
* * on * * 


Our father’s love is to the bastard 
As to the legitimate.’ 


For truly Philip’s affection to his 
love-children had been to the full 
as generous as to his sole legal 
heir. Had Antony been the only 
one to share his father’s favours, 
Charles, who, many years his junior, 
cherished and respected him as an 
elder brother, would not have com- 
plained; but Philip’s /rogéniture 
au hasard was numerous, and dur- 
ing his lifetime they had all reaped 
their share of his affection, favours, 
and riches, been provided with 
rank and station at the court, 
in the army, or the Church. It 
was scarcely a pleasant thought to 
Charles that so many should bear 
his father’s name and divide the 
father’s substance who had no legal 
right to them ; but Philip had once 
for all defined their position, which 
was similar to that given in later 
years by Louis XIV. to his natural 
children — namely, between the 
high noblesse and the princes of 
the blood ; and Charles the Bold, 
however egotistic aud overbearing, 
had changed nothing in the situa- 
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tion, and submitted to his sire’s 
will. But, with all his kindness 
to his natural brothers and sisters, 
he preferred not to remember their 
origin, and there were moments 
when the recollection wasespecially 
galling to him. This was best 
shown in his constant endeavour 
to make them change their names, 
the males by high preferment in 
the Church, the females by mar- 
riage. He had succeeded with all 
save Jehanne, the youngest, who, 
acknowledged shortly before the 
old duke’s death, had been brought 
to the court, and admitted 
among the ladies of honour of the 
present dowager-duchess. Dis- 
posed at first to dislike rather than 
love her for her origin, the gentle 
disposition of Jehanne had irre- 
sistibly won upon Charles and his 
mother, and though the former 
withheld the sister-title, his heart 
went out in brotherly affection to the 
lovely girl, and, far from wishing to 
remove her from his court, he en- 
deavoured to secure her a brilliant 
position there by an illustrious 
union. This became not only a 
source of grief and misery, but 
caused her many painful and un- 
happy moments with Charles, and 
with others no less inclined to 
arrogate to themselves the disposal 
of her lot. 

For it was Charles, not Philip, 
who had given the rank and privi- 
leges of vidamesse by transferring 
to her the ecclesiastical fief granted 
to him by the Bishop of Ghent. 
This, however, was a voluntary gift, 
and it did not prevent him from 
being stung, in a moment of ill- 
temper, at her allusion to their 
closer relationship, though she did 
not intend it as a sting. Whether 
to punish her for this, or for want 
ofa better pretext tovent his spleen, 
after having spoken to one or two 
nobles, Charles returned to Je- 
hanne. 

‘Was it despair at your loss per- 
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haps that again made you treat the 
Jonkheer Philippe so discourteously 
to-day ?” he began gruffly. 

Jehanne bowed her head, kept 
silent for a few minutes, then softly 
replied, 

‘ My sainted patroness guard me 
from displeasing my lord and duke ; 
but I must confess that it was not 
from despair at my loss, but with 
serious intent, that I refused Philippe 
Monsieur to conduct me to the 
banquet.’ 

‘Jehanne, Jehanne! exclaimed 
theduke threateningly, ‘ Messire An- 
tony is sorely displeased with you, 
and the Lord of Ravesteyn also 
complains of your conduct. Unless 
you wish to anger me, see that they 
are better satisfied for the future.’ 

‘For mercy’s sake, monseigneur, 
hear me before you condemn, for 
you know not how bitterly they per- 
secute me anent this matter.’ 

‘Well, then, speak. I listen.’ 

‘ But not here,’ pleaded Jehanne, 
timidly glancing towards Messire 
Antony, who had not taken his eyes 
off her while his brother was ad- 
dressing her. 

Somewhat abruptly Charles took 
her hand, and led her to one of 
the adjacent penumbra, arranged 
embrasure-like round the central 
hall. For an instant the two mutely 
faced each other, Coquinet, who 
had followed his master’s footsteps, 
meanwhile lowering the tapestried 
porticre, and disposing himself to 
stand sentry at the entrance. 

Withahalf-bearish, half-kind look, 
Charles pointed to a seat; but Je- 
hanne, clasping his arm, threw her- 
self at his feet. 

‘My master and lord,’ she cried 
impassionately, ‘let this hour be 
fraught with mercy to me, as it is 
with happiness to you. Take pity, 
for I suffer much. Their ambition 
leaves me neither respite nor solace. 
Use your power over me for my 
protection ; do not force me to this 
hymen.’ 
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‘Egad, Jehanne, you are a foolish 
and wayward woman to oppose 
where you should graciously ac- 
cept. There is not a noblewoman 
at my court, nay, in all Flanders, 
who would refuse to become the 
daughter-in-law of Messire Adolf 
van Cleef. At his death his son 
and heir steps into all his rights. 
Not to reject such a name and rank 
would be any girl’s duty, but it is 
especially yours. The dowry requi- 
site has been already provided by 
me; Messire Adolf has consented ; 
Messire Antony, your nearest pa- 
rent, wishes it, and / will it. Take 
heed how you obey.’ 

‘Alas, monseigneur, I know that 
I can do nothing against your will ; 
but still I pray you remember that 
it is your father’s orphan whom you 
thus drive to despair.’ 

‘Jehanne, I bear you a kind heart 
for your own sake; do not remind 
me of what I would rather forget.’ 

‘For the sake of your own affec- 
tion and good-will towards me, 
then, monseigneur, let me not be 
married to a child,’ insisted Je- 
hanne. 

‘Prithee, where’s the evil? In 
that case you will be wife and mis- 
tress. Most women strive for such 
a position.’ 

‘I am not ambitious, gracious 
sire, and have no wish for such a 
mastery. Affinity of soul and mind 
should, meseems, make happiness 
of marriage. And reflect upon this, 
sire—I have reached my twenty- 
second year, and Philippe is barely 
fourteen ; he wants a governor, not 
a spouse. Howshould I show him 
the respect and obedience which a 
wife owes to her lord and husband ?” 

Charles looked down at his sis- 
ter, who was still at his feet ; then, 
with a more gentle motion than was 
his wont, raising her, he placed his 
hands affectionately on her shoul- 
ders, making her confront him. His 
natural feelings of honour admitted 
the justice of her objections to so 
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monstrous a union, and such as 
policy and ambition alone could 
have devised. He looked at herwith 
interested approval ; he felt himself 
moved to take her part, but he 
would do it in his own way. 

‘There is no need of all this be- 
tween you and Philippe, at least 
for some time to come,’ he said at 
last; ‘provided you consent in 
what I ask, you shall have perfect 
freedom. It is nothing but a family 
arrangement, in order to unite two 
names, and to give you at my court 
the rank of a married woman. We 
will stipulate that Philippe must be 
a knight, and have won his spurs 
before claiming his rights as a hus- 
band. Immediately after the union 
he shall accompany me on my next 
campaign. Be sure that I shall not 
grant him the accolade for nothing ; 
and as I doubt me much of his 
valour, years may elapse before—’ 

‘Pray pardon me, monseigneur,’ 
interrupted Jehanne; ‘I like not 
this compact. Marriage is a sacra- 
ment, illustrious sir—I know that 
you yourself regard it as such—and 
therefore holy. How can I on your 
wedding-day accept at your hands 
the promise of a union that binds 
and unbinds in the same hour—of 
obedience and faith plighted but 
not to be fulfilled? It would be 
desecrating God’s commandments 
and the institutions of the holy 
Church.’ 

‘You speak well and truly, Je- 
hanne, my well-beloved cousine / 
exclaimed Charles, moved and con- 
vinced. ‘ You are a brave and pious 
Jonkvrouw, and your inclinations 
shall not be forced. Therefore, on 
your honour and faith, tell me 
frankly if among my nobles and 
knights there is another who has 
won your heart, and whom you 
would wish to give your hand.’ 

‘There is no such a one, mon- 
seigneur,’ answered Jehanne calm- 
ly, fearlessly gazing into Charles’s 
eyes. ‘There is not such a one,’ 
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she repeated. ‘I feel rather called 
to end my days in a convent.’ 

A frown of displeasure beclouded 
Charles’s brow. 

‘You women- folks think all 
troubles are at an end when the 
cloister-gates close upon you. She 
who misses willingly the good that 
Nature offers gets the evil instead. 
I will not consent to this; I wish 
to keep you at the court—but mar- 
ried, and occupying an exalted 
rank. Take your measures accord- 
ingly, and try to make a choice 
during the eight days of the tourna- 
ment. Meanwhile, it were best to 
caress Messire of Ravesteyn with 
some hope. I have my motives for 
this. Bear and forbear, Jehanne ; 
but show me a lively face, and be 
not dismayed ; for henceforth Iam 
your ally, who will not suffer you 
to be molested.’ 

By this time his anger had van- 
ished. Nodding his head playfully, 
he gave her his hand, which she 
kissed, and left her to herself. 

‘Here, Coquinet,’ he said to his 
companion, watching for him at 
the entrance to the closet, ‘ remain 
here to give an eye to my lady- 
cousine, so that she be annoyed by 
no one at the termination of the 
feast.’ Catching sight of Olivier 
de la Marche, who had joined the 
jester to await the duke’s com- 
mands, 

* Ah ¢a, Sir Chamberlain, let the 
torchbearers be called, and the 
music strike up A/aisauntely. We 
are going to lead our lady-bride 
away.’ 

Jehanne of Burgundy had wona 
precious victory ; she felt encour- 
aged and relieved, but not out of 
danger ; she felt scarcely disposed 
to leave the calm retreat, where 
she could ruminate upon her con- 
dition, for the noisy hall, where she 
would be compelled to show a 
joyous face, and might be observed 
and annoyed; so she seated her- 
self on a tapestried settle. But at 
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the same moment Coquinet, in a 
serio-comic manner, dropped at her 
feet. 

‘Most fair, most victorious prin- 
cess, deign to accept my homage,’ 
he exclaimed, in a mock-tragic 
manner. ‘You have vanquished 
our Hannibal, and that in the hour 
when he triumphs over France and 
England.’ 

‘Thou hast played the eaves- 
dropper, Coquinet,’ spoke Jehanne, 
alarmed and chagrined. 

‘I always do that, princess- 
cousine; it's part of my _profes- 
sion.’ 

‘And how does the duke like 
that ? 

‘Ask him how he likes his 
sleuthhound to prick up its ears. 
Besides,’ continued Coquinet pat- 
ronisingly, ‘ Hannibal the Second* 
and I are one ; and as for you, be 
thankful that I am sharp of hearing, 
for without it I could not serve you 
as I mean to.’ 

‘Sir Fool, I have the duke for 
my ally! 

‘ That’s something, I admit, but 
not enough where you have got 
Messire Adolf van Cleef and Mes- 
sire Anton, for adversaries.’ 

The Vidamesse assented with a 
sigh. 

‘They are cunning, powerful, 
resolute, and unscrupulous. Mes- 
sire Adolf wants to be united to 
Burgundy, preferring the right side, 
but not disdaining the left. Were 
he a widower he would marry you 
himself, and would be a more suit- 
able husband than his loutish son, 
whom I will give a taste of my 
marotte if he again attempts to 
tease you—or to rob you, as this 
morning.’ 

The smile that floated on 
Jehanne’s lips at Coquinet’s first 
words suddenly vanished at his 
last. Her eyes expressed astonish- 
ment. 


* Charles the Bold was very fond of 
hearing himself compared to Hannibal. 
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‘I do not understand you, Messer 
Coquinet.’ 

‘Nor is it necessary that you 
should,’ was the laconic answer. ‘It 
requires a special knack to under- 
stand fool’s talk. I know what I 
mean, that’s sufficient. Your guar- 
dian, Messire Antony, is a more 
dangerous adversary than these 
two; his own elevation is every- 
thing to him, and for this your 
alliance with the mighty Ravesteyn 
is needed, as was the union of the 
Lady Anne, his sister, with /Zeer 
Adrian van Borselen, whom she 
was made to marry sorely against 
her will. Hence you perceive that 
these lords will do as they like with 
you, unless I interfere,’ concluded 
the jester, with a self-importance 
scarcely assumed this time. 

‘I believe in your good-will,’ 
said Jehanne kindly, ‘ but—’ 

‘Hannibal is your ally,’ inter- 
rupted Coquinet, ‘consequently I 
am your ally also, but the better 
one of the two, as you will find, for 
think you that he will assist you 
in bringing back what you have 
lost ?” 

‘Assuredly not! Know you 
aught about it?’ she exclained joy- 
fully. 

‘Yes, but I will not say a word 
before you confess to me whether 
you told the duke the whole and 
sole truth just now, and whether 
there is no one at the court on 
whom you look with partial eyes.’ 

* That I should tell my lord and 
duke a falsehood!’ she remon- 
strated, with noble indignation. 

‘ Veritas vincet, and our master is 
adoughty warrior, who loves not 
to be conquered, even by truth, 
and from whom it is better to with- 
hold things that might without 
rhyme or reason anger him. As for 
me, though equally powerful, I am 
more indulgent, and will not get 
angry if you confess; on the 
contrary, I will assist and serve 
you.” 

VOL, XXIII, 
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‘I have nothing to confess,’ 
Jehanne cried, trying to hide her 
confusion by looking hurt. 

‘Nothing, absolutely nothing?’ 
insisted the jester. ‘ Does the loss 
of your breviary affect you, in truth, 
so deeply, simply because it was 
the gift of the late lord duke, to 
whom God be merciful, or rather 
because it contains the only relic 
of your girlhood, a relic which you 
hold very dear ?’ 

The Vidamesse averted her head, 
while she hesitatingly lisped, ‘ Not 
for the latter supposition.’ 

‘That’s fortunate! In that case 
you will not be hard upon the 
finder who had the misfortune to 
tear it inadvertently to pieces.’ 

‘Torn to pieces! The only 
thing that I had left of him!’ cried 
Jehanne, no longer mistress of 
herself, and bursting into tears. 

‘Console yourself, lady-cousine! 
I have saved the pieces,’ exclaimed 
kind-hearted Coquinet, frightened 
at the effect of his ruse, ‘and you 
shall have your breviary back with 
everything it contained, only it 
and the contents will be a little 
crumpled and bethumbed;_ but 
that’s not my fault. Now tell me 
more, and I will do the same.’ 

‘ Coquinet, I have trust in your 
kind heart and faithfulness, but I 
pray you, do not seek to so un- 
earth a secret which is buried in 
my heart. ‘There was no need to 
acquaint the duke with it, for there 
could be no question of this young 
man ; besides—I—I—shall never 
see him again.’ 

Say more she could not, her 
silent tears choking her utter- 
ance. 

‘Is he dead? 

*I fear me much he is.’ 

‘But you are not certain, so do 
not lose courage. I do not know 
how it is,’ he added, after a short 
pause, ransacking his brain for 
some words of consolation, ‘ but 
cherished friends are never so ab- 
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sent or so distant but what they 
manage always to come back in 
fit time.’ 

‘Notthisone,’ answered Jehanne, 
shaking her head; ‘he was not a 
sweetheart, but a very dear friend, 
and is not likely to return. And 
—it is better he should not,’ she 
resumed, more firmly and resigned, 
‘for there is too great a gulf be- 
tween us now. But tell me of my 
breviary, Monsieur Coquinet; I 
wish to hear.’ 

‘I cannot tell you much about 
it. Before you bewailed your loss 
to cousin Hannibal I saw the costly 
volume in the hands of Philippe 
Monsieur.’ 

‘The saints preserve us! in his 
hands ?” 

‘Yes; but I should not have 
left it there had I suspected how 
it came in his possession,’ said 
Coquinet sheepishly, evidently 
changing the latter part of his 
sentence on second thoughts. ‘I 
thought to myself the princess may 
have given it to him; may Heaven 
preserve her from ever giving him 
her heart, for he would play with 
it as he now plays with the book— 
carelessly and destructive, like a 
little boy with a clipped bird. Still, 
I wished to try to save the precious 
treasure from total ruin, and with 
a few sallies I induced him to let 
me have a look at it. Immediately 
my eye fell upon a little strip of 
parchment, hidden betwixt the 
leaves as a kind of marker, very 
cunningly executed with the pen, 
and ornamented with a gold and 
flowered border, as pretty as pos- 
sible. My sight is very sharp, and 
being a bit of a clerk, I was en- 
abled to read some secret words, 
not exactly referring to litanies or 
gospel. Of course I formed my 
own opinion, which, equally of 
course, I did not communicate to 
Philippe Monsieur, and abstracted 
it before he was aware. Here it 
is, fair cousine. Now tell me, am I 
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something more to you than the 
court fool ?” 

‘You are a trusty and chivalrous 
friend,’ cried Jehanne eagerly, her 
eyes glistening with tears as she 
clasped Coquinet’s hands, taking 
the valued keepsake from it. 

Coquinet continued, ‘ I was not 
so fortunate with the book itself. 
He did not wish to part with it; 
he boasted of having purloined it, 
at the end of the service, when he 
escorted you at his father’s in- 
stance. He was quick enough to 
perceive that you set great store by 
it, for he expressed his intention 
not to restore it until he had 
placed the betrothal ring on your 
finger.’ 

‘ Now I understand his frequent 
allusions of this day, as to his 
power to compel me to say yes. 
I did not know what to think of 
them, though I will confess that 
they made me very uneasy and 
afraid.’ 

‘ He'll know better now than to 
annoy you. You have two allies: 
Hannibal and Coquinet; the latter, 
especially, will not desert you. I 
asked the Jonkheer whether he 
was in love with you, which he, of 
course, denied, for I believe that 
he is more enamoured of a piece of 
massepain than of you; but he 
confided to me, for we are great 
friends, that his lord father and 
Messire Antony had promised him 
that he should be made a knight 
the moment he became your be- 
trothed. Well, our duke is not the 
likely man to give him his spurs 
“without cut or blow;” but I left 
him in his fool’s paradise, and only 
cautioned him not to damage your 
book too much, for fear that it 
would hardly be worth your while 
then to exchange it for your hand. 
That’s all.’ 

‘And now? interrogated Jehanne. 

‘ That’s how afiairs stand at pre- 
sent,’ answered Coquinet senten- 
tiously. 


. 
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‘Then you did not get the 
book ?” 

‘Certainly not. Just as I was 
revolving the best means to get it, 
the duke looked round for me, and 
I was obliged to remain with him. 
When I saw you so sad, I more 
than guessed the cause; but I con- 
sidered it best to say nothing, for 
I understood well enough that we 
had not heard the last of the mat- 
ter, and that there are threads 
which ought not to be reeled off 
too suddenly. I left you to wran- 
gle with our Hannibal, convinced 
that you would manage him better 
than any woman.’ 

‘Why better?’ 

‘Because you have the good 
sense not to attack him with the 
two only weapons the others always 
employ, and which are of no use 
soever against him—tears and con- 
tradiction. Therefore, you may 
count from this moment on his 
special favour and on mine, which 
goes for more.’ 

‘Very modest, Monsieur Coqui- 
net! But will this favour place me 
in the speedy possession of my 
book ?” 

‘I will see about it immediately, 
for if Philippe Monsieur leaves the 
court with it, I will not answer for 
anything.’ 

‘Be quick about it, then, dear 
Coquinet ; the more, as we can re- 
main here no longer. There go 
the clarions and oboes for the 
third time ; the bride is gone; the 
revels will commence in noisy 
earnest. The dowager-duchess will 
repair to her apartments ; she might 
miss me.’ 

Jehanne rose hurriedly, Coqui- 
net dancing on in front and be- 
hind, and not leaving until she was 
safe amidst the ladies of the 
duchess ; after which he went in 
search of the Jonkheer of Raves- 
teyn, who was called Philippe 
Monsieur —why, my chronicler 
does not inform me. He had no 
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great difficulty to make the saucy 
lad, who was a coward to boot, 
disgorge his prey. He threatened 
him with the anger of Charles, who 
had taken the matter in hand, and 
would be sure to punish the pur- 
loiner severely. 

‘I frightened him that he would 
be hanged, quartered, and banished 
afterwards,’ reported Coquinet to 
Jehanne later on, laughing immo- 
derately. 

However, the harebrained lad 
returned the book, and was con- 
siderably embarrassed to repair the 
damage he had done to its illumi- 
nated margins and pages. 

The jester bethought himself of 
his friend, whom he knew to be 
a skilled miniature-painter, and 
mulcted the wealthy Jonkheer of a 
considerable sum, in order to in- 
duce an artist, ‘not belonging to 
the court,’ to restore the paintings 
secretly, so that no one should see 
what had happened to them, on 
condition that the lad should after- 
wards introduce the artist to his 
father and friends; all of which 
provisos were eagerly subscribed to 
avoid the terrible fate, hanging, ac- 
cording to Coquinet, over the 
miscreant’s head. 

Jehanne at first opposed the idea 
of intrusting the valued treasure to 
a strange artist; damaged as it 
looked, she preferred not to part 
with it; but Coquinet insisting, 
she felt she could not refuse, and 
consented, though but partly be- 
lieving her humble friend’s asser- 
tion that the man he meant to em- 
ploy was such a master in his art 
that the breviary would gain in 
value by the restorer’s touch. 


Ill. 


THe reader may remember 
Memling’s question—‘ Who is the 
Vidamesse de Heurne ?” 

Coquinet, instead of answering 
it in full, as I have done, simply 
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told his friend that it was a lady of 
rank and influence at the court, 
who would no doubt use that in- 
fluence in his behalf if the work 
intrusted to him turned out satis- 
factorily, ‘ which,’ he added, ‘ will 
not be difficult to thee. Besides, 
thou wilt be able to judge for thy- 
self, for thou art to see her. I 
could have brought the breviary 
with me and told thee what it 
wanted ; but as I knew thy wish to 
get to the court, I deemed this too 
good an opportunity to be lost.’ 

After which the jester inquired 
of Memling anent his adventures 
and wanderings in Germany and 
Italy since their separation—a 
topic upon which the artist was re- 
luctant to speak, having to relate 
more grief than joy. He was con- 
scious that his misfortunes and dis- 
appointments were mainly due to 
himself, and would provoke the 
justly deserved censure of his 
worldly-wise and discerning friend, 
who, in fact, was not sparing in his 
reproaches, received by Hans with 
a remarkable patience. Truth to 
tell, the painter was not listening 
at all ; his mind was elsewhere, for 
he suddenly interrupted Coquinet’s 
admonitions by a series of ques- 
tions entirely irrelevant to the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

‘Is Celia Kickins alive still? 
Dost thou know aught about 
her? Thinkest thou she is at the 
court? In which noble lady’s 
service is she, I wonder?’ broke 
out Memling, without the least 
preamble, 

For all answers Coquinet opened 
his eyes wide; then with increas- 
ing astonishment, he replied by 
counter queries, 

‘Celia Kickins ? Why dost thou 
ask after her? What is she to 
thee? Didst thou know her ? 

With a feeling of annoyance so 
often and strangely noticeable in 
our natures when the assailed take 
up weapons similar to those used 
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in attack, Memling now sat 
speechless fora moment. His ir- 
ritation somewhat abated, he re- 
plied, 

‘What means this surprise ? 
Meseems it is most natural that I 
should know her; she lived at 
Damme with an only daughter. 
Damme, as thou knowest, is not a 
large place ; and besides, my mas- 
ters house was in her neighbour- 
hood. She liked and was very 
kind to me, a poor orphan, and 
cast out by my relations; she 
treated me as her own child. About 
the time I left there was talk of a 
change in her prospects; she ex- 
pected to remove to Briiges, and 
gave me to understand that she had 
hopes of a situation at the court.’ 

By this time Coquinet had re- 
sumed his ordinary composure. 

‘In fact,’ he now answered, ‘ she 
was here for some time, but she 
married, while the old duke—may 
the Lord have mercy on his soul! 
—was still alive, the Sieur de Har- 
ley, who shortly afterwards left with 
his wife for his distant home.’ 

* Married to a nobleman, she? 
exclaimed Hans in his turn, with 
some astonishment. ‘I was aware 
that she was not altogether poor, 
but she was, after all, but the widow 
of a burgher.’ 

‘The widow !—hem !’ coughed 
Coquinet. ‘Yes, she was that, but 
she was something more.’ 

‘Something more!’ 
Hans, looking puzzled. 

‘She was, above all, the hand- 
somest woman in Damme,’ con- 
tinued the jester, who, during the 
conversation about Mistress Kick- 
ins, had been making all sorts of 
grimaces, accompanied by comical 
facial contortions, as one getting 
profoundly embarrassed, which lat- 
ter fact did not prevent him from 
bestowing, now and then, upon his 
companion a benevolent smile re- 
plete with the consciousness of a 
superior wisdom and penetration. 
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‘And her daughter? Dost thou 
know aught of herdaughter ?’ asked 
Memling, in an earnest and rather 
anxious tone. 

* Yes, a great deal. But tell me, 
on what footing wert thou with this 
daughter ?” 

With a deep sigh, which, as it 
were, kindled his reminiscences 
into flame, Hans answered, 

‘ As children we were playmates ; 
we called each other brother and 
sister; when I grew into a young 
man she was my first and only 
love; my mind and heart were 
still untried by misfortunes which 
subsequently galled and crushed 
them ; I could abandon myself to 
joyous hopes and sweet prospects ; 
I looked trustfully on my own life, 
sincerely believing that the Lord 
God and His well-beloved saints 
would bless and protect me, and 
that I should become an able and 
renowned artist. The future lay 
smiling before me. I pictured it 
as sharing it with her ; to live with- 
out her was a possibility that never 
entered my mind; if it had I 
should have treated it as a night- 
mare. And yet—’ great tears stood 
in Hans’s blue eyes; ‘and yet—I 
was compelled to leave, to do with- 
out her !’ 

The last words were spoken in 
a voice big with emotion. 

* Coquinet, dost thou know what 
love is?’ said Hans suddenly, after 
a silence which his friend seemed 
reluctant to break. 

‘Hm! no, fortunately not,’ re- 
plied the jester, with a smile. 
‘ That kind of thing comes scarcely 
in my way; and honestly, when [ 
see the mischief it works in others, 
Iam disposed to think that I do 
not lose much by my ignorance.’ 

‘In that case it is of no use me 
talking to thee about Jehanne.’ 

‘Eh, but thou mayest; I am not 
quite so dull as thou imaginest. 
In love experience is not always 
the best teacher. Its theory gets 
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muddled by practice. The poets 
compare it to the sunrise of man’s 
life, perhaps because like the real 
sunset it varies on each different 
occasion. It is said that it makes 
wise men grow foolish: if so, a 
little bit from hearsay may make 
a fool grow wise. Just try. Tell 
me, what did she think of it ?” 

‘She ?’ exclaimed Hans, bright- 
ening ; ‘she was an angel of good- 
ness and piety. I always knew 
that her heart was mine, but would 
not confess my love before I had 
the right to ask for her hand; be- 
fore I had taken my place among 
the Flemish artists ; and—and dost 
thou perceive now that what it has 
ever pleased thee to call my am- 
bition—that restless striving for 
fame and honour from my fellow- 
men—was in reality not for myself? 
I loved Art for Art’s sake; such 
recompense as it could give in it- 
self sufficed for me. But I pleaded 
and strove for her, for Jehanne, 
who could not marry the unknown 
disciple of Rogier Van der Weyde ; 
for Jehanne, whom I could not ex- 
pose to the cares and privations 
usually falling to the lot of the poor 
unprotected painter. Thou know- 
est how I became an exile from my 
country just as the first rays of fame 
dawned on my horizon. Assuredly 
the Count de Charolois owes me 
much ! 

‘He'll be most disposed to dis- 
charge the debt ifthou never men- 
tionest it to him,’ replied Coquinet 
laconically. ‘The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the Earl of Flanders, who 
is now himself a father, desires 
nothing so much as to forget 
that he once rose against his 
own; and they who shared, ap- 
plauded, and concealed his crime 
are now, in his eyes, no better than 
rebels, whom he would suspect of 
disobedience to their sovereign for 
having shown him at one time a 
too implicit obedience. It was a 
mere “touch and go” that I was 
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not left out in the cold when he 
made his peace with Philip,’ added 
the jester, with some bitterness. 

‘ And we think that princes are 
more generous and noble-minded 
than ordinary people,’ mused Hans 
half aloud, while a painful smile 
played on his lips. 

‘It's more prudent not to test 
their virtues with an ordinary mea- 
sure: they are like thy picture of 
yesterday, pleasing at a distance, 
calculated for public effect, but not 
to be compared with one of thy 
miniatures. I wot thou wouldst 
have been vexed had any one at- 
tempted to scrutinise it closely. It 
is even so with princes. As regards 
myself, I jog along well enough 
with Hannibal, because I take him 
as he is, and foster no illusions as 
to his great qualities, consequently 
I am never disappointed. But 
to return to Celia and Jehanne, 
why didst thou not tell me of thy 
love in former days ?” 

‘Because it was still the secret 
of my own heart, which I nursed 
with sweet hope. Had it been un- 
happy and unshared I might have 
wanted a confidant, but now con- 
cealment sanctified it the more. I 
would have deemed it sacrilege to 
pronounce her name before others ; 
but dost thou not remember my 
pilgrimages to Damme, unaccom- 
panied by any one, and which so 
often provoked thineand our youth- 
ful comrades’ jokes and innuen- 
does ?” 

‘Which, truth to tell, thou didst 
not take in the best spirit,’ replied 
Coquinet. ‘In fact, now that thou 
speakest of them, I do remember ; 
but who could have guessed that 
Celia Kickins’s daughter was their 
goal? But let me ask thee some- 
thing else. How did the mother 
look upon all this ?” 

‘In the best possible light. 
When I lived at Damme she treated 
me as her own child; and when 
later I paid there frequent visits, I 
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was ever welcome. She often con- 
versed with me about Jehanne, and 
of her hope of giving her daughter 
a good dowry. When I grew sad, 
and told her how poor I was, she 
endeavoured tocheerand encourage 
me, by pointing out that I should 
work and study hard, so as to be- 
come a great master, and that the 
rest would right itself. When at 
last I informed her that through 
thee I had made the acquaintance 
of the Count de Charolois, forwhom 
I was to paint a picture, she seemed 
vastly pleased ; but when after the 
discovery of the plot at Briiges I 
went to tell her of my voluntary 
and probable exile, in order that 
those who remained might shift the 
burden of their guilt on my shoul- 
ders, she was annoyed and angered 
beyond measure, and said that as 
far as she was concerned I need 
never return, for that her heart and 
home were closed to one who had 
planned evil and rebellion against 
the sovereign.’ 

‘Hem! that’s easily understood,’ 
muttered Coquinet, with a know- 
ing look, entirely lost on Memling. 

‘ There is no denying,’ continued 
the former, an ironical smile play- 
ing round his lips, ‘that Mistress 
Celia Kickins always showed her- 
self a most true, and, above all, a 
most obedient subject of her so- 
vereign.’ 

‘Which, nathless,’ interrupted 
Hans, with a deep sigh, ‘she would 
have condoned my youthful folly 
if I had returned in the nick of 
time, and in a less sorrowful plight, 
especially now that Charles is her 
lord as well as mine. As for Je- 
hanne,’ he observed, after a short 
pause, ‘she never accounted it a 
crime; she only wept at the thought 
of not seeing me again; and I will 
candidly confess that my eager wish 
to be introduced to the court, 
where I hope to find her, springs 
above all from an ardent desire to 
behold her once more, were I to 
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hear the next moment that she is 
irrevocably lost to me.’ 

‘Thou’rt not in earnest about 
the latter,’ retorted Coquinet ; ‘ but 
thou shalt have thy wish, because—’ 
here the jester stopped short. ‘ Are 
thy nerves pretty strong, friend 
Hans?’ he inquired suddenly. 

‘I think so; but why dost thou 
ask ?’ came the reply. 

‘Because thy Jehanne is at the 
court,’ answered Coquinet. 

‘Then my presentiment did not 
deceive me!’ exclaimed Memling, 
in a burst of excitement, rising from 
his seat. 

‘A nice presentiment that led 
me to commit such a fool’s trick, 
but the trick of a silly fool,’ he 
added sententiously. 

‘What dost thou mean ?” asked 
Hans impatiently. 

‘T mean—I mean—that I'll ask 
the Vidamesse de Heurne to con- 
fide her breviary to me. It will be 
best, all things considered, not to 
take thee to her; the air of the 
court does not agree with such 
humours as thine, especially when 
their owner is in love besides.’ 

‘I ought to have expected this,’ 
said Hans sullenly. ‘ Now that I 
have given thee my confidence 
thou wilt not serve me any longer,’ 
he added, with bitterness. 

‘ Because I do not wish to drag 
thee into the most terrible tempta- 
tion. Thy Jehanne is lost for 
thee.’ 

‘Married?’ gasped Memling, pale 
as death. 

‘ Worse,’ 
curtly. 

‘Worse!’ repeated the other, 
grasping his friend’s arm as in a 
vice. ‘ And she is alive, thou say- 
est. Speak, for God’s sake! speak, 
Coquinet ; torture me no longer. 
How does she live, then ?” 

‘As the daughter of her father, 
in wealth and honour. She is called 
Jehanne of Burgundy, the same as 
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Messire Antony is called the Great 
Bastard. Charles the Bold ad- 
dresses her as his well-beloved 
cousine, because he does not openly 
wish to say “ my sister,” though he 
knows well enough she is such.’ 

Hans had fallen back into his 
chair ; his head dropped on to the 
table, where it lay in speechless 
grief, uttering an inarticulate cry 
now and then. 

‘Now ask thyself whether thou 
hast still anything to hope,’ con- 
tinued Coquinet, seeing, or rather 
feeling, the fruitlessness of all at- 
tempt at consolation, and deter- 
mined to eradicate the evil there 
and then. 

‘Tt will be no sin in the eyes of 
God to love her still,’ sobbed Hans, 
at last lifting the tear-bedimmed 
countenance. 

Coquinet shook his head. 

‘I will and must see her once 
more,’ Memling suddenly exclaim- 
ed with firmness, his eyes lighted 
up by a mixture of passion and 
uncurbed self-will. ‘I will see her 
once more,’ he repeated, ‘and if 
thou wilt not be my brother, if 
thou wilt not help me, then I will 
help myself, and clamour so loud 
and so long at the castle-gates, to 
be taken to the daughter of Celia 
Kickins, whom they call Jehanne 
of Burgundy, that my voice will 
penetrate at last to her ears, and 
open the door to me, should the 
duke himself with his soldiers be 
waiting behind it to take my life.’ 

‘ By my soul, he would do as he 
says, spoke Coquinet, as it were to 
himself, and watching his friend’s 
movements with a kind of comic 
air. ‘No, no, poor boy; before 
thou resortest to such extremes 
and deeds of madness, I had better 
assist thee. Since naught will keep 
thee from the fierce struggle, pre- 
pare and arm thyself for it. The 
Vidamesse de Heurne, who com- 
mands thy presence, is thy Jehanne.’ 


[To be continued. ] 
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THE boundless sea! I yearning stand and gaze 
Into that dim unmeasured land of dreams, 
O’er which the glory of the sunset streams 

In one vast unity of crimson blaze. 


Where is it, that fair land of endless day 
That mocks my vision ; wind that murmurs by, 
Singing to me in mournful melody ? 

Canst thou not bear my soul with thee away ? 


O Life, what art thou that men love thee so? 
Faint steam-cloud, floating in that wond’rous sky ; 
The infinite vastness of eternity, 

Seen for an instant—lost amid the glow. 


Poor Life! decay lurks in thy very joys ; 
Those joys, in childhood swallowed in thy pain, 
In manhood lost in the desire to gain 

Some empty shadow, whose possession cloys. 


Oh, for one hour to sleep, one hour to pause! 
By one short hour of true contentment blest, 
To lay aside this constant wild unrest 

That evermore my spirit forward draws. 


Draws with an everlasting looking on— 
Looking for something that may never be, 
A happiness that cannot come to me ; 
For why to me of all mankind alone? 


Were it not heaven only to wish no more, 

To know ourselves as happy as we are, 

Dead the desire, the hope, that curse us here, 
That wave-like vainly beat that Future’s shore ! 


Yet is there promise, in that golden sky, 
Of rest, unconsciousness ; the fading glow, 
Symbolic, tells our fight shall cease below, 
That sleep shall come, but—in eternity. 


Though one sad gloom my whole horizon shrouds, 
It whispers, ‘ Know, though all be dark to thee, 
Fairer than dawn the evening yet may be ; 
The sunset owes its glory to the clouds !’ 
ROBERT NUGENT. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A BLACK NIGHT—BLACKER DEEDS. 


Tue night was pitch dark. The 
lurid smoke-stifled flame of half a 
dozen resinous torches, stuck in 
the ground here and there in the 
interior of a wretched hut, barely 
threw a sufficient glimmer around 
to show the dim outlines of a huge 
stack of wood piled up to the roof 
against one of the walls, and of a 
number of large bags standing 
against the opposite wall, and to 
reveal the presence of a solitary 
figure—a tall man bending over 
the edge of a deep trench cut into 
the ground, and fringed all round 
with heaps of earth and mud, to 
which fresh additions were thrown 
up momentarily from below. 

‘How deep now, Ivan Ivano- 
vitch?? the man called down in 
brief commanding tones. 

‘Close upon a sajen and a half, 
highness, with six werschock of water 
at the bottom, rising fast. It is 
getting rather hot work. Perhaps 
highness will think it sufficient. I 
know / do,’ the response came up, 
uttered with most respectful sub- 
missiveness, yet tinged with that 
indefinable familiarity in voice and 
manner which would in the olden 
times so often soften the relations 
between master and serf in Russia. 

‘Three métres will just do,’ mut- 
tered the prince to himself—for 
such the title highness given to 
him by Ivan would seem to pro- 
claim him to be—then he called 
down, in the same brief command- 
ing tones as before, ‘ Enough, Ivan! 
Come up!’ 


An instant after the servitor 
stood by the side of his master. 
By the dim light of the torches he 
looked a tall powerful man. 

‘Draw up the ladder after you, 
Ivan, and place it against the 
wood,’ commanded the prince. 

The order was instantly obeyed, 
and Ivan waited submissively for 
the next command. 

‘So we have plenty of water 
down there, Ivan ?’ said the prince, 
after a brief pause, half interroga- 
tively. 

‘Plenty and to spare, highness, 
replied Ivan. 

‘Why, Ivan Ivanovitch, if one 
were given to faith and that sort 
of thing, one would almost feel 
disposed to look upon this conve- 
nient supply of water as a special 
intervention of Providence in fur- 
therance of our pious undertaking 
here. Only think, Ivan, how much 
trouble and labour it saves you ! 
said the prince, with a bitter sneer. 

Ivan hastily crossed himself. 
‘Do not, highness,—do not, for 
Heaven’s sake, speak of Providence 
here! he cried, with a shudder. 
‘Slava Bogu! Glory be to the 
Lord! he continued, reverently 
doffing his huge Astrachan fur cap. 
*Do not call down His anger by 
blaspheming—without need. Your 
nurse, highness, my mother, who 
is a saint now in paradise, often 
warncd me to leave the Lord’s 
holy name out of my mouth— 
and Czernibog’s too—when doing 
or devising evil deeds; for what 
need was there, she would ask, to 
call the special attention of either 
dread power to my acts?’ 
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‘Ha, ha!’ laughed the prince, 
with grim good-humour. ‘ You are 
like the ostrich, Ivan. When you 
think you have hidden your head, 
you believe that nobody can see 
your body. And what crooked no- 
tion have you in your mind now 
about your devising evil deeds? 
What have you to do with any act 
of mine—except to strictly obey my 
orders and blindly execute my be- 
hests, as beseems a faithful servitor 
and a loyal foster-brother? Mine 
and mine alone the whole and sole 
responsibility of my own deeds.’ 

‘True, highness, true! replied 
Ivan submissively. ‘I am indeed 
your faithful servitor and your loyal 
foster-brother, and would cheerfully 
lay down my life for you. I know 
it is not for me to question, but to 
obey. Yet, highness,’ he added 
hesitatingly, ‘would I humbly dare 
to entreat you once more to pause. 
Remember, highness—remember 
that he is your brother.’ 

‘Silence, presumptuous fool! You 
strangely forget yourself, [van Ivano- 
vitch,’ the prince burst in fiercely. 
‘My brother! ay, indeed, my bro- 
ther—the usurper of my rights! He 
who would have robbed me of my 
love too! He who could stand 
tamely by when that monstrous 
tigress, his wife, in her savage re- 
sentment of his preference of her 
serf-sister’s charms over her own, 
had the cruel knout laid across— 
oh, the thought is madness! He 
who dared to taunt me publicly to 
my face with being but a sham 
prince—baser born than the lowest 
serf! Is not my father a prince? 
Was not my mother a princess 
born, the descendant of an ancient 
and illustrious line? What though 
wretched social figments brand my 
birth and rank as spurious, was it 
for a brother to— But pshaw! why 
lose words upon so worthless a 
subject as this? Remember ye not, 
Ivan Ivanovitch, how this noble 
brother of mine had me hunted 
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from my father’s land with wild 
dogs? ’Sdeath, man! think you I 
have cold fish blood creeping 
through my veins ?” 

‘It is but too true, your high- 
ness,’ murmured Ivan ; ‘ I feel you 
have amplest cause for your fiercest 
resentment. And,’ he exclaimed, 
with passionate energy, ‘I would 
strangle him and his with my own 
hands? Then, calming down 
again, he added deprecatingly, ‘ Yet 
would I submissively urge upon 
your highness to stay your aveng- 
ing hand, even at this eleventh 
hour, were it but for your father’s 
sake.’ 

‘For my father’s sake!’ the 
prince cried furiously; ‘for my 
father’s sake, Ivan! My father! 
Ha, ha! Mockery of mockeries! 
He, who has stamped this indeli- 
ble brand of worse than bastardy 
upon me! Ze, who deliberately 
put it out of his power ever to re- 
pair the grievous wrong done to 
my mother and to me, and killed 
her by marrying that Georgian 
plotter, who had so craftily bland- 
ished herself into his hollow heart ! 
He, who professed to take his 
orphaned boy lovingly to his heart 
and his home, yet let this vile 
usurping cub wreak every cruel 
whim of his savage nature upon 
the helpless child! Ay, Ae, who 
saw me, his elder born, hunted from 
his own land by serfs and dogs, 
and stood calmly by and saw it 
done, not finding in him the man- 
liness to smite to the ground the 
monstrous villain who was setting 
thus his slaves and his dogs on to 
his elder brother! For his sake, 
indeed !’ 

‘The Prince Tscheremissko is a 
weak man, unhappily, your high- 
ness,’ Ivan ventured to plead, ‘and 
but too easily swayed by his sur- 
roundings ; but—’ 

‘Weakness,’ interrupted the 
prince sententiously, ‘is the worst 
wickedness—’ 
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‘But he loves your highness ; 
and had you but been willing to 
consent, prince, he would have 
procured you a commission in the 
army.’ 

‘A commission in the army! 
Ha, ha! I like that notion. Oh, 
yes, in some Caucasian regiment, 
to make me fight for the greater 
power and glory of the august 
head of the exalted house of Del- 
menhorst, and to trust to some 
complaisant Circassian bullet or 
dagger to remove me the more ex- 
peditiously out ofmy noble brother's 
way. Nay, Ivan, I tell thee it 
is to my father—to his weakness 
or wickedness, call it what you 
like—that I owe all this wretched- 
ness and misery of my life. His 
sin and his fault alone that I have 
grown desperate and reckless, and 
capablé of any crime, even the 
most abhorrent to nature. I have 
inherited my mother’s temper and 
disposition, Ivan ; I am passionate 


and immovable in my loves and 


my hatreds alike. Had my father 
but manfully adopted me—’ 

‘But, your highness,’ Ivan ven- 
tured to interpose pleadingly, 
‘mighty prince though your father 
is, surely he might not set law and 
custom and the old-established 
usages of society at open defi- 
ance.’ 

‘Law and custom and the old- 
established usages of society !’ cried 
the prince derisively. ‘How 
learnedly and sagely you talk, Ivan 
Ivanovitch! Your education in the 
monastery has indeed profited you 
much. Pity,’ he added sneeringly, 
‘you did not stick to the Church ; 
you might have risen. Indeed, why 
must you cast in your lot with a 
disgraced sham like me, repudiated 
by the laws and customs and the 
old-established usages of society ? 
It is time yet, Ivan. Leave me; 
go! Mine is a desperate enter- 
prise—a monstrously criminal un- 
dertaking, and a most perilous one, 
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in which failure means death and 
infamy, whilst even the fullest suc- 
cess involves everlasting exile. I 
will not strive to beguile you to 
stand by me in this against your 
inclination, or your better judg- 
ment perhaps—’ 

‘O highness, highness,’ cried 
Ivan, sobbing aloud, ‘ you distress 
me cruelly. What, I leave you? 
Oh, never, never, never! What- 
ever befall either shall befail both. 
I am indissolubly linked to your 
highness. From this time forth I 
am your blindly obedient instru- 
ment, your mute slave; not a 
word, not a gesture of dissent or 
protest need you fear from me 
henceforward. Command me, and 
I will wade through rivers of blood, 
if need be, to serve you. Leave 
but my brother Boris unharmed, 
as you swore to me, and I care not 
for the rest.’ 

‘Right so, Ivan,’ exclaimed the 
prince, with warm cordiality, ‘right 
so! I once again hear the true 
ring of my loving foster-brother’s 
heart voice. What! he ran on, 
after a pause, in a strange impetu- 
ous burst of exaltation; ‘ what! 
weakly renounce, at the very crisis 
of action, what has been so long, so 
patiently, so craftily planned and 
prepared ! No; ten thousand times 
no! By the ashes of my mother 
have I sworn it, to drink this cub’s 
heart blood, and to let my outraged 
darling’s eyes feast upon the writh- 
ings of her high-born sister’s dainty 
shoulders under the same lash with 
which that monstrous tigress had 
her own unhappy serf-sister’s fair 
limbs lacerated by her slaves with 
unrelenting cruelty! And Ae shall 
look on, helpless and despairing. 
And then, only ¢hen, both shall 
die. I have sworn it, and I will 
keep my oath. And then I will 
be Prince Tscheremissko, for a 
time at least ; and my darling shall 
be my princess, until we may disap- 
pear and be forgotten in the great 
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western world, the glorious land 
of the free, where you, Ivan, and 
Boris also, will find a new home 
and new ties.’ 

‘With your highness to serve, 
and my brother Boris to love, I 
have no further wish,’ said Ivan 
heartily. ‘Little matters to me 
the spot of earth on which I may 
be placed to live or to die.’ 

‘Speak not of dying,man. You 
have many years of life and happi- 
ness before you,’ exclaimed the 
prince encouragingly. ‘ But, dasta / 
we must be moving now; Grigor 
will soon begin to expect us.’ 

‘What is to be done with Grigor 
and Peter Petrovitch after?’ in- 
quired Ivan. 

‘ That we must leave to chance, 
Ivan. Though, mind, I should 
not wonder if something were to 
happen to either or both of them,’ 
said the prince half reflectively. 

‘No matter to me,’ replied Ivan, 
with a shrug of the left shoulder 
that would have done honour to a 
Frenchman. 

‘ Bring in the two jars from the 
telegge and put up fresh torches, 
Ivan,’ commanded the prince. 

The orders were at once obeyed. 
Ivan fetched two huge jars from an 
open country cart, drawn by two 
horses, which might be dimly dis- 
cerned standing at the door of the 
hut. He then put up fresh torches, 
and followed his master into the 
open. 

The prince took his seat in the 
telegge. 

‘Up with you, Ivan, and drive 
on!’ he cried. 

Ivan jumped into the cart, and 
laid hold of the reins and whip. 

‘Remember, highness, your pro- 
mise about my brother Boris,’ he 
urged anxiously. 

‘Yes, yes, I will remember, Ivan, 
of course. But now not another 
word, The crisis of my fate is 
drawing near—the moment of ac- 
tion approaches. Off!’ 
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And the telegge dashed rapidly 
along the narrow track through the 
dense forest, in which Ivan evi- 
dently was quite at home, despite 
the pitchy darkness of the night. 

It was between Kursk and Orel, 
in Russia, in the last days of March. 
The winter had broken up excep- 
tionally soon for this latitude, and 
nearly all the snow had melted 
from the ground. The night, as 
has been said, was pitch dark. The 
sky was heavily hung with clouds, 
and ominous mutterings might be 
heard from time to time presaging 
the coming outbreak of a formidable 
Russian spring storm. The wind 
kept off, however, not a breath of 
air seemingly stirring for a full hour, 
when the oppressive stillness was 
suddenly broken by distant sounds 
of firing and confused shouts and 
screams. A few minutes after all 
was again deep silence, and in 
about half an hour’s time from this 
the telegge might be heard coming 
up dashing to the hut in the forest. 

The two men who had driven 
away in it came back in it again; 
but it was clear that a great change 
had taken place meanwhile in their 
mutual disposition in which we 
have seen them in the opening of 
this chapter. 

‘But you had promised me— 
nay, solemnly sworn to me—that 
you meant no harm to my brother? 
Ivan might be heard saying, in a 
voice choked with passionate grief 
and exasperation, as they were 
coming along the road. ‘O Boris, 
Boris! My brother, my brother ! 
And art thou dead? Slain by his 
murderous hand whom I have 
served like a faithful hound !’ 

‘Stop this foolish noise, and 
cease these idle lamentations, Ivan 
Ivanovitch,’ harshly exclaimed the 
prince. ‘I would have kept my 
word—on my soul I would, Ivan !— 
had he not shown fight. Why, he 
has run his cursed steel right 
through my arm !’ 
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‘But I had already disarmed 
him. I was holding him in my 
grasp when you shot him dead in 
my arms—you, for whom I have 
perilled body and soul, and taken 
on me the fearful sin of murder, 
red-handed — you! O Boris, my 
brother, my brother !” 

‘My brother, my brother! mi- 
micked the prince derisively. ‘One 
would almost think that you alone, 
of all men, had ever lost a brother. 
Stop your useless grieving, Ivan. 
It cannot bring him to life again. 
Console yourself. I, even I, will 
be a brother to you.’ 

‘You! shouted Ivan, with fear- 
ful exasperation. ‘ You replace him 
whom I loved, and who loved me! 
You, Dimit—’ 

‘Silence, on your life! fiercely 
exclaimed the prince, ‘or by the 
ashes of my mother I send you 
after your brother! Mutiny,’ he 
muttered to himself; ‘this must be 
looked to at once.’ Then aloud, 


in a more conciliatory tone, ‘Ivan 
Ivanovitch, let the past rest. I am 
sorry, deeply sorry, that this has 
happened. It was not of my seek- 


ing. I will strive to atone for this 
most untoward accident. Your 
brother shall be buried with all the 
holy rites of the Church. Come, 
come, Ivan, do not leave me in 
the lurch now. Serve me to the 
end in this, and quarrel with me 
after, if you must. You will think 
more calmly of this, Ivan. Reflect 
upon the perilous exigency, the 
fearful imminent danger of our po- 
sition, and perhaps you will not 
condemn me so harshly for not 
being altogether master of myself 
and my actions.’ 

Never since Ivan could remem- 
ber had he known this haughty 
headstrong man plead so entreat- 
ingly as now. He felt deeply 
moved ; and though his grief re- 
mained as poignant, his exaspera- 
tion calmed down. He muttered 
a half-reluctant assent. 
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By this time the telegge had drawn 
up once more to the door of the fo- 
rest hut. The prince and his com- 
panion descended, pulling down 
after them several bulky bundles 
and two heavy long sacks, which 
they, strong men though they were, 
found it no easy task to drag into the 
hut, close to the edge of the trench. 

‘Now, Ivan, down with a few 
bags of quicklime,’ briefly com- 
manded the prince, who seemed to 
have recovered his equanimity and 
regained his old ascendency over 
his humble follower. ‘ Brother!’ 
muttered the prince to himself 
sneeringly, kicking one of the sacks 
contemptuously with his foot, 
‘brother! Are we not all brothers, 
more or less—all descendants from 
the same original stock? And 
what warm-hearted devoted bro- 
therly love we bear to one another, 
to be sure! Ha, ha! Down with 
you, dear brother and sweet fair 
sister! Down, high and mighty 
prince and puissant princess! Ha, 
ha? 

There were two heavy thuds, and 
thick stifling fumes arose from the 
trench. 

‘Quick, Ivan, quick! More 
lime!’ sounded the prince’s brief 
command. ‘The water has risen 
rarely. There is room and occa- 
sion for every bag we have here.’ 

Bag after bag was emptied into 
the mysterious hole by the obedient 
Ivan. 

‘ Now let it work for a time, Ivan 
Ivanovitch. Open the door, lest 
we be stifled by these pestiferous 
fumes. Pugh! that beauty tran- 
scendent should smell so nause- 
ously!’ the prince said, with an 
ugly sneer. ‘Now,’ he continued, 
turning again to Ivan, ‘to destroy 
all traces of apparel. What a glori- 
ous servant fire is! Open one of 
the jars, and saturate one of these 
bundles with turpentine. So, that 
will do famously. Now come into 
the open. Throw this lot upon 
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that stake there. Fire it. How 
splendidly it burns, Ivan! Nota 
vestige will remain if we keep rak- 
ing it!’ 

The first fierceness of the blaze 
soon subsided, when master and 
man returned to the interior of the 
hut to finish their lugubrious work 
there. The last remaining bags of 
quicklime were emptied into the 
hole, which was then filled up with 
earth, and stamped level with the 
ground, the surplus earth and mud 
being shovelled about as evenly as 
practicable. 

‘Now down with the wood- 
stack,’ commanded the prince. 
‘So, that will do famously, Ivan. 
Distribute it all over. Now climb 


up on the roof outside. Take this 
jar of turpentine, pour out the con- 
tents. Come down.’ Every order 
was obeyed as fast as it was given. 
The prince jumped into the telegge. 
‘Set fire to the wood, Ivan,’ he 
shouted, ‘and then up with you. 


We have no time to lose now. 
Farewell, dear brother and dainty 
sister of mine —to meet never 
more !’ 

Just then the wind rose, and the 
hut and the fir-trees behind were 
soon enveloped in towering flames. 
The telegge drove off. After a few 
minutes’ fast drive through the 
forest, Ivan stopped. 

‘I'd better take the cart and 
horses back to the owner now, 
highness. We can easily walk the 
remaining distance.’ 

‘Right, Ivan,’ replied the prince, 
descending from the vehicle; ‘I 
will await your return here.’ 

Ivan drove off. The prince, left 
thus alone in the midst of the 
forest, took out a dark-lantern and 
opened the slide. He gazed in- 
tently but abstractedly in the direc- 
tion in which the cart had driven 
off. By the light of the lantern it 
might be seen that he carried his 
left arm in a sling. In his right 
hand he was grasping a cane. 
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‘Ivan must go,’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘1am sorry for him, truly 
sorry. It is a pity; I would do 
many a thing rather than this. He 
has ever been loyal and faithful to 
me! Curse this dead fellow for pro- 
voking me! My foster-brother! I 
would rather slay my own brother 
twice over again, if need be, than 
hurt a hair of Ivan’s head. And yet 
it has to be done. I cannot, I dare 
not, I must not spare him, were it 
only for my darling’s safety. And 
how account to her for his disap- 
pearance? However, there is no 
getting out of it. It has to be 
done. Curse that Boris for laming 
my left arm just now, when I want 
it most. I hardly know whether I 
dare trust my right. There is no 
time now for reflection, however. 
I must try my best; and with this 
heavy-leaded cane it will need no 
second blow, I trust. Poor Ivan, 
poor Ivan !’ 

Thus, muttering and musing, 
and coolly revolving in his mind 
the instant perpetration of another 
black murder, this demoniacal 
being calmly awaited his new vic- 
tim’s return. 

At last Ivan came back to his 
master’s side. The two men walked 
on in silence. 

By this time the long suspended 
wind tempest was bursting over the 
forest in all its fury. A lurid glare, 
spreading over the part which the 
two had left shortly before, showed 
clearly that the flames kindled by 
the incendiaries were gaining an 
extensive hold. 

‘More than we had bargained 
for, highness,’ said Ivan, pointing 
to the lurid sky. 

‘True for you, Ivan Ivanovitch,’ 
replied the prince, with a thought- 
ful preoccupied air. ‘ Ay, Ivan, it 
is an old proverb and a true one, 
that man may indeed plan the 
beginning of his actions, but the 
higher Powers of good orof evil ever 
shape the ends.’ Then, after a 
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brief pause, he suddenly cried out 
excitedly, ‘Look there, Ivan! 
There, to the right! Bend down 
a little. What do you see?’ 

The man, startled, turned and 
bent down, peering with all his 
might into the thicket. 


Five minutes after the prince 
emerged from the border of the 
wood into the high road to Orel. 
Ivan was no longer with him. 


A travelling carriage with four 
horses stood drawn up close to the 
wood. The lamps were shining 
brilliantly through the darkness of 
the night. 

The carriage was occupied by a 
lady alone, who was holding the 
reins with a firm grasp, her eyes 
eagerly scanning the border of the 
forest, and apparently but little 
heeding the flashes of lightning and 
the claps of thunder and the down- 
pour of rain, for the wind tempest 
had suddenly changed to a true 
tropical storm. 

The bodies of two servants in 
rich liveries, and of a powerfully- 
built man, dressed in tattered regi- 
mentals—evidently a discharged 
soldier, who had taken to the high- 
way—were lying on the ground, 
stark and dead, in the light of the 
lamps. 

The instant the prince emerged 
from the wood he ran up to the 
lady in the carriage. 

‘ At last, dearest Feodora, I can 
rejoin you! At last!’ he cried, 
seizing the lady’s hand, and cover- 
ing it with passionate kisses. 

‘ My dearest Dimit—’ 

‘Alexis, my darling Feodora, 
Alexis ; please not to forget, your 
highness, my most charming Prin- 
cess Tscheremissko. Alexis; the 
past lies buried, Feodora; let us 
keep it safely entombed for ever- 
more.’ 

‘My dearest Alexis ! murmured 
the lady. ‘Oh, how inexpressibly 
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relieved I feel to have you once 
more by my side! Yes, Alexis, let 
the past remain buried for ever- 
more. What a night this has been ! 
What a fearful night! Ay, I will 
strive to forget the dreadful scenes 
I have just passed through with 
you and them ’—pointing to the 
bodies on the ground—‘ and ¢hem,’ 
she added, shudderingly. ‘No, I 
can never forget, never! But, 
Alexis, where is Ivan ?’ 

‘Ivan, my dearest Feodora, is 
not going with us. He would 
never be happy in the West, dear- 
est,’ replied the prince, with well- 
assumed calmness. ‘So you see, 
darling, I have thought it the 
wisest and best course for all par- 
ties to settle with him, and leave 
him behind here, with ample means 
for all his wants.’ 

‘I am sorry for that, Alexis dear ; 
I wish you had let me take leave 
of him, at least,’ pouted the lady. 

‘So I would have done, my 
darling, had the exigencies of our 
exceptional position only permitted 
it. I thought I was acting for the 
best. But, of course, your slightest 
wish is a command to me. So if 
you can but make up your mind 
to wait here, I will go back and 
fetch him. 

‘No, no, dearest Alexis,’ replied 
the lady, with an involuntary shud- 
der ; ‘no, not even for one moment 
can I consent to be left alone 
again here. No, Ivan’s presence 
or absence is not so important to 
me, Alexis, as that comes to. I 
am sure you have done right in all 
things, dearest. Let us away from 
this horrid spot as fast as we may 
drive.’ 

*So we will, dearest Feodora. 
I think we shall reach Orel a little 
after dawn. I shall have to make 
my deposition there, you know, 
and so will you, darling,’ said the 
prince. ‘ Let me take a last look 
at these poor fellows, who have 
died in the service and defence of 
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their master and mistress ’—this 
with a half sneer. 

‘Boris Ivanovitch, poor fellow, 
I am sorry for thee,’ he said, stand- 
ing by one of the corpses ; ‘ sorry, 
for Ivan’s sake.’ He sighed heavily, 
then he continued, with a sudden 
revulsion, ‘No matter, it has all 
happened for the best. 

‘You, Peter Petrovitch,’ he mut- 
tered, looking at another of the 
corpses on the ground. You only 
got your deserts. You sold your 
master to me, and you would have 
sold me after had I left you the 
chance. And as for you, Grigor,’ 
he said, glancing at the dead man 
in tattered regimentals, ‘why, my 
brother’s pistol has saved me the 
trouble of having to pay you your 
share of the plunder with a leaden 
bullet from my own. Yes, yes, it 
has all happened for the best. 
Farewell, all of you ; and an eternal 
farewell to the past! Iam at your 
service now, dearest Feodora,’ he 


cried, jumping into the carriage ; 
‘hand me the reins, please, dar- 
ling.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MORNING AFTER, 


On the morning after this fearful 
night the sun rose with unusual 
splendour. 

* Matwei, Matwei! are you com- 
ing up with that water, or am I to 
go and fetch you with the stick, you 
idle young scamp ?’ shouted an old 
peasant through the open door of 
a small farmhouse on the top of a 
hill, by the side of the Orel road. 
‘Here will the boys be home for 
breakfast, and the porridge not 
ready, all along of that good-for- 
nothing idle rascal. Half an hour 
gone and more, and no sign of him 
yet! Just you wait, my lad, and 
wouldn’t I rub down your lazy 
back with a timber-towel,—that’s 
all! 
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*Yes, he is an idle rascal, that 
boy of yours, father Nikita,’ said a 
tall man, in a large greatcoat with 
immoderately long tails, tucked 
under his arms, and a merry twinkle 
in hiseye. ‘ Why, he is gone more 
than half an hour for that kettle of 
water, and I begin to feel peckish. 
This night has made me rather 
hollow about the bread-basket, and 
I should be all the better for a 
basin of hot porridge.’ 

‘ Which I would have you know, 
Mister Merchant, that my Matthew 
is not an idle rascal,’ cried father 
Nikita, with ludicrous inconsist- 
ency, much ruffled that a stranger, 
a mere guest, should venture to 
reécho his own words of condem- 
nation of his son’sidleness. ‘ Idle 
rascal indeed! Gone half an hour! 
Why, it isnot more than a quarter 
at the most. Surely you may wait 
a few minutes longer for your por- 
ridge. “Itisnotfitforthestranger,”’ 
he added sententiously, ‘ “ to chide 
the children of the house,” says St. 
Jermolai, in his holy treasury of 
wise precepts, “and a wagging 
tongue stirreth up anger, whilst a 
shut mouth keepeth out enmity.”’ 

Old Nikita had in his childhood 
been a great favourite with the 
protopope of his commune, who 
had imparted to him some slight 
tinge of culture, rather unusual 
among the Russian peasantry in 
the halcyon days of St. Catherine 
and holy Paul. 

‘I knew how it would be,’ mut- 
tered the long-coated man, chuck- 
ling to himself. ‘ Always pull the 
Russian peasant to the left when 
you want him to go to the right, 
and you are sure to succeed. Here 
have I set up the old man’s back 
regularly now, and Matthew will 
escape a hiding.’ 

‘Matwei, Matwei!’ cried the 
old man again ; ‘come, there’s a 
good lad. My dear little Mat- 
juschka,’ he continued coaxingly, 
‘come up with the water, child ; do 
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not be afraid—I never meant to 
hit you. I only wish people would 
mind their own business’—this 
with a severe side-glance at the 
offending guest. 

Suddenly Matwei made his ap- 
pearance over the crest of the hill. 
He looked pale, and was trembling 
all over. 

‘O father,’ he cried, putting 
down the kettle, ‘father, come 
along and see! There is a dead 
man lying with his head over the 
brink of the brook, and he is star- 
ing with his eyes wide open, and 
he looks awful ! 

‘Where, Matjuschkadear, where 
did you say?’ anxiously inquired 
the old man. 

‘Down by the brook there,’ re- 
plied the boy, pointing his left 
thumb over the crest of the hill. 

‘I thought there was mischief 
doing last night somewhere near 
here,’ said the merchant. ‘I heard 
the sound of firing and screams ; 
but it was all over so soon, and 
after that the tempest began to 
roar and thunder so fearfully, that 
I thought it might only have been 
in my fancy.’ 

‘I thought it was the lightning 
which had struck the trees,’ said 
father Nikita. ‘ Marfa Gavriljewna, 
who passed here the first thing this 
morning, told me that some five 
squaré versts of the wood had been 
partially burnt this night, and that 
the fearful deluge of rain alone 
which came after could have put 
out the conflagration. But let us 
hasten down to the brook.’ 

A few minutes’ sharp trot brought 
father Nikita, the merchant, and 
the youth Matwei to the brook, 
where the latter professed to have 
seen the dead man; but they 
looked in vain : there was no body, 
dead or alive, to be seen either in 
or about the brook. That Matwei 
had not invented the story was 
quite clear from the pallor of his 
face and his trembling limbs. 
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Might it have been the effect 
merely of hallucination? Not 
likely, considering that Matwei 
was a strong healthy lad of sixteen. 
But no matter; this much was cer- 
tain, that there was not a trace left 
about there of what Matwei had 
reported to have seen some twenty 
minutes before. 


Shortly after a host of police, 
gendarmes, and soldiers made 
their appearance, sent from Orel 
by the governor and the chief of 
police, to track a band of male- 
factors, who had the night before 
assailed the Prince Alexis Consta- 
tinovitch Tscheremissko and the 
Princess Feodora Michailovna 
Bitessvino, his wife, on their way 
from Kursk to Orel, killing several 
of the prince’s faithful servants, 
stabbing his highness severely in 
the left arm, and carrying off the 
princess’s companion, who hap- 
pened to be also her illegitimate 
half-sister. 

The prince 2nd his wife had 
arrived at Orel at the dawn of day 
in their travelling carriage, and had 
at once driven up to the governor's 
palace, where they had made their 
depositions before that high func- 
tionary and before the chief of 
police, immediately summoned to 
consult upon the steps required to 
be taken in the matter. 

The assault had taken place some 
time about midnight; neither the 
prince nor the princess could state 
the exact time with anything like 
certainty, as they had both been 
asleep when they were suddenly 
awakened by firing. Some ten or 
twelve bandits had surrounded the 
carriage. Peter Petrovitch, the 
coachman, and Boris Ivanovitch, 
the prince’s valet, had fought valor- 
ously, and had succeeded in dis- 
abling four of the assailants, ere 
they had both fallen victims to 
their noble devotion. By this time 
the prince himself had joined des- 
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perately in the fray. He had shot 
down the leader—the fellow dressed 
in ragged regimentals—and en- 
gaged in a hand-to-hand fight with 
another formidable ruffian, who had 
stabbed him in the left arm, but 
had then himself been stretched on 
the ground by a well-aimed cut 
with the prince’s scimitar. Two 
of the fellows had meanwhile suc- 
ceeded in carrying off the princess’s 
half-sister Vera, most probably by 
mistake in lieu of her mistress. The 
unexpected determined resistance 
which they had to encounter, the 
death of their leader, and the dis- 
abling of several of their number, 
would seem to have shaken the 
resolution of these ruffians; and 
when the princess herself, fearless 
and bold like her heroic race, had 
come up to deal one of them a 
heavy blow with the handle of the 
whip on the back of the head, they 
had thought it the wiser course to 
beat a hasty retreat, carrying off 
their disabled comrades, with the 
exception of the leader. The 
princess had clung to her husband 
to compel him to leave well alone, 
and the villains had thus been 
enabled to make their escape in 
the deep obscurity of the night. 
The fierceness of the tempest burst- 
ing over them had compelled the 
prince and his wife to take shelter 
under the carriage, deeply thankful 
to kind Providence for having so 
miraculously saved them from ap- 
parently inevitable death. Towards 
morning the tempest had abated, 
and the prince had driven on to 
Orel, to appeal to the authorities 
to rescue poor Vera, her highness’s 
half-sister and favourite companion, 
from the hands of her captors. 
About this her highness felt most 
anxious naturally, as there could be 
no doubt the unhappy girl had been 
carried off by mistake, the robbers 
having wanted, of course, to secure 
the person of the princess, that they 
might exact a heavy ransom for her. 


There was no knowing, then, to 
what dire extremities the disap- 
pointment of their sordid hopes 
might not impel these desperate 
ruffians. 

Her highness, in her most natu- 
ral anxiety for the fate of her be- 
loved sister, nobly offered the mu- 
nificent reward of ten thousand 
silver roubles for Vera’s rescue, to 
which her sterner husband, who 
was metaphorically thirsting for the 
blood of the villains, added the 
promise of another ten thousand 
silver roubles for the capture of the 
band. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE POLICE NOT ON THE TRACK. 


NEED it be stated that, with 
such powerful spurs to incite them, 
every member of the force engaged 
entered upon the campaign with 
extraordinary ardour, which, in a 
country so thoroughly well organ- 
ised as Russia, and with so much 
civilisation to spare that it can 
nobly afford to export the article 
gratis in every direction, could 
not but promise the speediest and 
most successful results. 

For it is of course well known 
and cheerfully admitted by almost 
universal assent that everybody 
and everything in Russia is great 
and admirable and glorious, from 
the august czar—then the good 
and pious Nicholas, the de/icie 
humani generis of his time, of 
blessed memory—down to the 
lowliest serf, or rather freedman 
now (craving the exalted second 
Alexander's gracious forgiveness 
for the involuntary slip, which may 
perhaps be permitted to find an 
excuse in the fact that at the time 
referred to here there were still a 
good many million serfs left unen- 
franchised in the model empire of 
the present day, and that the im- 
mense majority of the said freed- 
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men are so helplessly obtuse that 
they cannot perceive any change 
for the better in their enfranchised 
state); and from the marvellously 
simple and wonderfully beautiful 
autocratic Church and State con- 
stitution and institutions down to 
the pettiest rules and regulations 
made and enforced by the very 
smallest village despot in the land. 

All this being so well known, 
there can of course be no intention 
whatever here to call it in doubt 
or question; but then there are, 
unhappily, cavillers in this world, 
who are full of envy and malice 
and all uncharitableness, and who 
will somehow basely insist that 
everything Russian is a huge 


sham, and more especially that the 
much-vaunted Russian police is 
simply an instrument of torture 
and vexation to the law-abiding 
lieges, and to the criminal classes 
naught but a detected hollow de- 
lusion, and a scarecrow stripped 


bare to the pole. Writers, how- 
ever, should confine themselves to 
the telling of their tales, and eschew 
all political digressions, which the 
writer of this present story is, in- 
deed, determined to do. 

Only, you know, as a faithful 
chronicler, he can hardly help men- 
tioning that on this particular oc- 
casion, at least, the magnificent 
Russian police system and organi- 
sation broke down, as completely 
and lamentably as our own great 
detective swindle of Scotland 
Yard. 

The authorities began in the 
good old-fashioned way of crime 
detection—which unfortunately ob- 
tains in other countries besides 
Russia—by summarily arresting 
everybody ‘liable to suspicion,’ 
upon some shadowy and indefinite 
ground or other, although the least 
exercise of the most common sense 
might have shown that the ‘ party 
Suspected’ could not by the re- 
motest possibility have had aught 
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to do with the assault upon the 
Prince Tscheremissko. ‘Thus, the 
unhappy Marfa Gavriljewna, the 
starost’s wife of a neighbouring 
village, was laid by the heels the 
moment the sapient chief in com- 
mand was informed that the good 
woman had been seen out early in 
the morning, and had talked about 
the damage done by the storm to 
the forest—which looked indeed 
most suspicious. Poor Matwei, 
father Nikita, and his other chil- 
dren, together with his merchant 
guest, had to wander to gaol, all 
along of Matwei’s unlucky dis- 
covery. There had been a dead 
body. This was an established 
fact. That dead body could not 
be found. This was another es- 
tablished fact. What more self- 
evident, then, but that this wretched 
family had carried the body off and 
hidden it somewhere ? 

Certainly the ‘investigating force’ 
made also a thorough search of the 
forest, in every possible direction, 
save in the part of course burnt 
down by ‘heaven’s lightning.’ 

Now, indeed, there was an old 
peasant who might have given some 
useful information about a certain 
man who had, for some days before 
the assault, made rather extensive 
use of atwo-horse telegge belonging 
to said old peasant. But when 
this might-have-been-valuable wit- 
ness saw that every one who had 
anything to tell had to go to prison, 
he somehow did not like the pros- 
pect, and kept as close as wax. 

So the mighty Russian police 
intellect, being left hopelessly floun- 
dering in a quagmire of impossible 
theories of its own, got soon com- 
pletely out of its shallow depth, to 
the great annoyance, of course, of 
the Prince Tscheremissko, who 
found himself vexatiously detained 
at Orel for close upon three weeks 
when he was most impatient to 
hasten to the West. 

Besides, there was some slight 
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anxiety preying upon his highness’s 
mind, which the authorities had of 
course not the least suspicion of. 
The body of Ivan Ivanovitch had 
not been found, and his highness 
could not exactly conjecture what 
could possibly have become of it. 





CHAPTER IV. 
IVAN IVANOVITCH AGAIN, 


Wuat, then, had become of his 
highness’s foster-brother ? 

It would appear that the prince 
had, with good reason, doubted 
the unerring efficacy of a blow from 
his right arm. The prince was one 
of Mr. Charles Reade’s perfect men, 
—he was ambidexter, but with a 
slight preponderance of force and 
skill on the sinister side. So the 
blow which he had dealt his foster- 
brother with his uninjured right 
had, indeed, broken the devoted 
man’s occiput, and knocked him 
insensible for the time, but it had 
not killed him outright. The 
heavy rain had soon roused him 
to semi-consciousness, and he had 
crawled mechanically through the 
wood until he had fallen down 
again exhausted by the side of the 
brook, where he had been dis- 
covered by Matwei. 

Barely had the frightened lad 
run off, when a britska came 
rapidly driving round the corner, 
with a gentleman in it, and his 
servant. The gentleman happen- 
ed to be a Baron Rosenfeld, of 
Livonian descent, the owner of an 
estate in the immediate vicinity. 
The baron saw the body; he 
ordered his servant to stop, and 
jumped down from the britska. 
Now it so chanced that this Baron 
Rosenteld, being a younger son, 
had studied medicine in his youth, 
and had even become a respect- 
able adept in the practice of the 
healing art. The death of his 


elder brother had put an end to 
his professional career. The baron 
made a rapid examination, which, 
whilst showing that the man was 
still breathing, soon revealed to 
him also the damage done to the 
occiput, opening at the same time 
before him a delightful prospect of 
a trepanning operation. Quickly 
resolved, he ordered his servant to 
come down and assist him in lift- 
ing the body up into the britska, 
which was then rapidly driven off, 
and had only just disappeared from 
sight round one of the numerous 
windings of the road, when Matwei 
brought his father and the mer- 
chant down to the brook. 

The baron had the wounded 
man conveyed to a small hunting- 
lodge in the wood, which formed 
part of his estate. He knew that 
he might rely absolutely upon his 
servant’s discretion. When he dis- 
covered, in the course of the day, 
that the police were in eager search 
of the body he had carried off, he 
thought the most prudent course 
for him to pursue was to keep his 
own counsel, avoiding thus every 
chance of a possible entanglement 
with that respectable institution. 

He attended unremittingly to his 
interesting patient, whom he fed up 
with nourishing food, and strength- 
ened with generous wines, until, on 
the morning of the fourth day af- 
ter the discovery of the body, he 
thought that he might safely pro- 
ceed now, with some slight chance 
of success, to perform the operation 
of the trepan, which turned out 
triumphantly successful, in so far 
as the patient’s restoration to full 
consciousness was concerned. For 
the rest, the skilful physician saw 
clearly that the days of his charge 
were numbered. 

When Ivan awoke to conscious- 
ness, and could recall to memory 
the appalling events of that dread- 
ful night, down to the moment 
when his own cherished foster- 
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brother had treacherously sought 
to murder him, the iron entered his 
soul, and he was seized with a long 
and violent fit of hysterical sobbing 
and weeping. When he grew 
calmer, after a time, he pondered 
long and deeply. At last he asked 
his volunteer physician, in the cool- 
est business-like way apparently, 
how long it might be possible to 
keep him alive. 

‘ Three or four weeks at the most, 
my poor fellow,’ was the concise 
reply. 

‘Who are you ?’ the patient again 
asked, with almost startling abrupt- 
ness. 

‘Baron Rosenfeld,’ the doctor 
briefly replied. 

‘A German nobleman, then, to 
whose word of honour one may 
safely trust,’ muttered the patient to 
himself. Then he continued aloud, 
addressing the baron impressively, 
‘It is said, my lord, that a kindness 
done to the dying is pleasing to God. 
May I, then, humbly entreat you, 
my lord, to have a message from 
me forwarded to Prince Constan- 
tine Tscheremissko, who I believe 
is now in Odessa—’ 

‘But,’ interrupted the baron, 
‘Prince Alexis ‘I'scheremissko is 
actually here in Orel. Would you 
not prefer communicating with him 
at once?” 

‘No, no, no !’ exclaimed the in- 
valid, with a strong shudder, ‘ No, 
not with Prince Alexis—I entreat 
you, my lord, to keep my presence 
here a profound secret from all 
men; but most so from the young 
prince. I have weighty reasons 
for this request, believe me, my 
lord. The honour of a noble family 
is at stake, and maybe the peace 
of mind of an old man near the 
grave. I supplicate you, my lord, 
to grant my prayer.’ 

The agitation of the sufferer here 
became distressing, and the baron, 
a most kind-hearted man, hastened 
tO assure him that he would grant 
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his request, and see his message 
swiftly despatched to Odessa, where 
he had reason to believe Prince 
Constantine was still staying. He 
also told him to make his mind 
perfectly easy; the secret should 
be kept inviolate, even though he, 
the baron, might run some serious 
risk of future trouble with the autho- 
rities. 

So a messenger was secretly de- 
spatched that very day witha secure- 
ly-sealed missive to the Prince Con- 
stantine Tscheremissko. When the 
messenger, who had tocontend with 
many difficulties of the road and 
the seasons, reached Odessa, after 
a comparatively rapid ride of eight 
days, and handed his missive to 
the Prince Tscheremissko, the old 
man looked struck with amaze- 
ment. As he read he fell back in 
his chair, gasping for breath. How- 
ever, he speedily recovered his 
composure by a powerful effort, 
and gave orders at once for relays 
of horses to Orel. Four hours later 
on he was seated in his postchaise, 
furiously driving northward. By 
one of those strange fortuitous 
coincidences which we are too apt 
to miscall chance, it so turned out 
that Prince Constantine Tschere- 
missko reached Orel just twelve 
hours after the departure of the 
Prince Alexis and his wife for Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg. 

The Prince Constantine was 
taken by the messenger, who had 
accompanied him on his journey, 
to the Baron Rosenfeld’s hunting 
lodge. When the prince reached 
the lodge, Ivan Ivanovitch was 
sinking fast. He prayed the baron 
to leave him alone with the prince. 
None ever knew what took place at 
this last ghastly interview between 
the Prince ‘Tscheremissko and 
his son Dimitri’s foster-brother. 
When, after more than a full hour 
had passed away, the baron, anxious 
for his patient, gently opened the 
door, Ivan Ivanovitch had breathed 
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his last, whilst the Prince Constan- 
tine sat in his chair with a deathly 
pallor on his face, and his limbs 
shaking as with palsy. Restora- 
tives, solicitously administered by 
the baron, soon brought him round 
a little. 

‘Baron,’ he said, with most 
urgent entreaty, ‘you are kind 
and good. You humanely granted 
the last request of him who lies 
dead there. Will you grant the 
prayer of another dying man ?” 

*I will do anything in my power, 
prince,’ replied the baron, deeply 
moved. 

‘Let me rest here to-day then, 
baron, and kindly arrange for relays 
of post-horses to St. Petersburg. I 
must start to-morrow. I must see 
him,’ he muttered to himself, ‘I must 
see him ;’ then aloud, ‘ I need hard- 
ly entreat you, baron, to let all this 
rest a secret between us.’ 

But when the morning came, the 
old man was too weak and shaken 
to set out on his journey, and he 
had to stay three days longer at the 
lodge of his hospitable host. 

The baron would have accom- 
panied the Prince Constantine on 
his journey to St. Petersburg, but 
the offer was gratefully declined. 

‘May God reward you, baron, 
for your goodness to a broken- 
hearted dying man!’ said the prince, 
in a voice shaking with deepest 
emotion, when stepping into the 
chaise ; and ere the baron could 
hinder it, the old man’s trembling 
lips were pressed to his hand, upon 
which fell two scalding tears. 


-CHAPTER V. 
AT AN EVENING PARTY IN THE 
GREAT WORLD OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


TueE palace of the Princess Zolo- 
takoff was one of the finest edifices 
on the Newsky-Perspective. The 
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palace of the Prince Zolotakoff 
might perhaps be held technically 
the more strictly correct expression 
to use, as the princess had a hus- 
band. But then the lady happened 
to be one of the leading lionesses 
of St. Petersburg high life; and a 
lioness in the capital on the Neva 
is by universal consent admitted 
to be entitled to take precedence 
of her nominal lord in nearly all 
things, and is looked upon as the 
virtual head of her family and 
household. Besides, the Prince 
Zolotakoff, albeit ranking in the 
civil service next to a minister of 
state, and in great favour with the 
Czar Nicholas, was only moderately 
rich; whereas the princess, his 
wife, had been left by her late 
father, the Count Rumjanzow- 
Demidoffski, the absolute and un- 
controlled possession of immense 
wealth. So the Prince Zolotakoff 
had to rest content, in a measure, 
with the position of a species of 
high-class boarder in his wife’s 
mansion, which, considering that 
the private apartments assigned to 
him therein comprised a score of 
very handsome rooms, and that a 
dozen or so of attendants were 
specially attached to his personal 
service, was not a very hard or hu- 
miliating position to live in. 

The prince was a man of thirty- 
five, tall, and passably good-look- 
ing, but, like a great many more 
members of the Russian aristo- 
cracy, of a very secondary order 
of mind. In intellectual capacity 
and attainments his wife was im- 
measurably his superior, which 
again it is by no means a rare 
thing to find in the higher social 
strata in Russia. The princess was 


emphatically a charming woman ; 
she was about twenty-four, with a 
witchingly sweet face, a delightful 
figure, accomplished, sparklingly 
witty, and full of good-nature, and 
most sweet-tempered withal. So 
she truly possessed all the qualities 
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required to make her a successful 
lioness in the great world of St. 
Petersburg. No wonder, then, the 
train of admiring satellites re- 
volving around her reached the full 
score, with barely five among them 
less than princes or below the 
rank of general. 

Autres pays, autres murs. 
Every great city has its own spe- 
cial manners and customs, and the 
recognised family life of a lioness 
in St. Petersburg must indeed be 
admitted to be most special of its 
kind. The more or less numerous 
admirers of a lioness are really, to 
all intents and purposes, members 
of her family and household. Their 
affection for the lady is of course 
strictly platonic; but they exert 
themselves to the utmost of their 
power and ability to be agreeable 
and pleasing to her in every way. 
They are incessantly and indefatig- 
ably collecting news and gossip 
for her information and amuse- 
ment, and catering racy tit-bits of 
scandal for her special delectation. 
They are always at her beck and 
call and command for almost any 
service she may choose to require 
at their hands. In return they are 
at all times received with open 
arms and lavish hospitality at her 
mansion. They will make their 
appearance, with truly affecting 
punctuality, at breakfast, dinner, 
tea, and supper; nay, they will 
often carry their devoted attach- 
ment so far as to stay all night in 
the reception rooms, lying about, 
booted and spurred occasionally, 
on the divans, lounges, and 
couches, in the most unconstrained 
fashion, and disdainfully heedless 
of the damage done to the costly 
furniture. ‘They constitute an ad- 
mirable, always available, nucleus 
for a social gathering around the 
goddess of their adoration. 

The entire first-floor of the Zo- 
lotakoff palace was taken up by 
a bewildering succession of lofty 
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halls and spacious saloons, splen- 
didly furnished and magnificently 
appointed, illumined at night with 
the soft mellow light of hundreds 
upon hundreds of white and colour- 
ed wax-candles. 

It was in the month of April. 
There was to be a grand ‘At 
Home,’ with supper and ball, in 
the Zolotakoif saloons. The state 
staircase, covered with a precious 
Caucasian carpet, was brilliantly 
lighted. A profusion of camellias, 
hyacinths, and other bulbous 
plants and rare exotics in costly 
vases of jasper, porphyry, and ma- 
lachite, literally turned every step, 
from the highest to the lowest, into 
a charming parterre of flowers. 
Twenty-four tall and stalwart pow- 
dered lacqueys, in red-velvet smalls 
and green-and-gold liveries, with 
large silver buttons, lined the stair- 
case on both sides from top to 
bottom. The Princess Zolotakoft 
knew how to spend her fortune 
nobly. 

It was in the interval between 
dinner and tea, when only a score 
or so of her most assiduous cavadiert 
serventi and hangers-on of the 
prince, and a few of her most in- 
timate female friends, were attend- 
ing her ‘court’ in the loftiest and 
most spacious saloon. It happen- 
ed, quite exceptionally, that the 
great lioness was slightly peevish, 
and accordingly most difficult to 
please. She listened apathetically 
to the latest and most intensely in- 
teresting (in the opinions of the 
narrators) stories, and disdainfully 
dubbed the very newest ‘ mysteries 
of the court’ the merest secrets de 
polichinel, 

Young Prince Victor Wasilow, 
one of the most assiduous of 
her adorers, who was generally 
most successful in amusing her, 
even ventured upon the rather 
dangerous ground of some whis- 
pered intrigue, in which the sacred 
person of the czar was mixed up 
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somewhat irreverently with the 
name of a then famous singer, and 
all he got for his pains was an un- 
gracious scolding. ‘ Kikischa’ 
(pet name for Victor), said the 
lioness, whom apparently nothing 
would please just then,—‘Kikischa, 
you are tiresome with your “ cou- 
lisseries.” In fact, you are getting 
more tedious every day. You are 
not worth your salt. I shall be 
compelled to dismiss you. Don’t 
be cowncast, Kikischa,’ she con- 
tinued, seeing how crestfallen the 
poor young prince looked, and her 
good-nature getting the better of 
her fit of pettishness ; ‘don’t take 
it to heart. You are not the only 
one who is tiresome and tedious ; 
the rest are not a whit more in- 
teresting than you. I so long for 
Dudusch’ (pet name for Alexander). 
‘ He can always tell me something 
worth listening to. I wonder what 
keeps him away to-night.’ 

A loud ringing of bells, and 
Prince Alexander Tschimatew, a 
young general of not much above 
thirty-two, and one of the Czar’s 
favourites, walked in. 

* Speak of But no; I will 
not be ungrateful,’ cried the prin- 
cess vivaciously, rising from the 
immense Turkish divan on which 
she had up to this time been lying 
stretched at full length, after the 
fashion of Petersburg high society, 
and she gave a most gracious recep- 
tion to the new-comer. ‘But 
where have you been, Dudusch,’ 
she cried, ‘that you are so late? 
Why, it is near tea-time.’ 

‘I come straight from the pal- 
ace, which must plead my apo- 
logy, princesse de mon cceur. Sa 
majesté, notre auguste maitre, 
m’avait fait l’insigne honneur d’un 
ordre spécial de m’y rendre,’ re- 
plied the Prince Tschimatew. (In 
the higher circles in Russia conver- 
sation is carried on in French, or 
at least very largely interlarded 
with French. This ex passant, to 
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serve as an apology for the French 
in the text, given here simply by 
way of sample. Linguistic acquire- 
ments have indeed long been as- 
siduously and successfully cultivat- 
ed by the jeanesse dorée of Russia— 
besides all the cardinal virtues of 
course, especially truthand honour.) 

‘ Any news from the palace, Du- 
dusch?’ called the Prince Zolotakoff 
from his divan. 

‘ Not much to speak of, Grigor,’ 
replied Tschimatew ; ‘only that I 
had a rather interesting introduc- 
tion—to no less distinguished a 
personage, in fact, than the Prince 
Alexis Tscheremissko—’ 

‘The hero of the Orel attempt ?” 
interrupted the lady of the house, 
with eager curiosity. 

‘The very same, my most charm- 
ing princess. He had had a leave- 
taking audience of his majesty, who 
clearly is hugely taken with him, 
having even exacted his promise to 
return to Russia within the year. 
And I for my own part must con- 
fess that he looks a remarkably fine 
specimen of a man, such as our 
august master likes to see about 
him. He is in the prime oflife, of 
course ; of commanding stature, 
and a well-knit admirably-propor- 
tioned frame, with a clean-shaven 
face of the pure classic Greek 
mould—were it not that his mouth 
is rather large, and his lips incline 
too much to the sensuous type; 
whilst the fine set of white teeth 
gleaming behind look absolutely 
cruel,’ 

‘What a fine comprehensive 
sketch!’ said the lady of the house 
banteringly. ‘Why, Dudusch, you 
are quite an artist.’ 

Tschimatew bowed. 

‘Thank you, frincesse de mon 
ceur, he gaily replied, ‘for your 
graciously indulgent appreciation 
of my humble talent. To return to 
Tscheremissko. If you add to these 
personal advantages the posses- 
sion of easy elegant manners and no 
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mean conversational powers, I think 
you will admit that such a man 
cannot but attract the favourable 
notice of our august emperor. No 
strangers here,’ the prince con- 
tinued, glancing rapidly round. ‘I 
can tell you Orloff looked the re- 
verse of pleased with the most gra- 
cious reception accorded to Prince 
Alexis by both his majesty the 
emperor and his imperial highness 
the czarewitch. It appears to me 
that Orloff’s acute police mind is 
much exercised at this present time 
about the unexplained and seem- 
ingly inexplicable mystery of that 
assault, and he evidently would fain 
keep the Prince Alexis a little 
longer, to have every actor and 
factor in the strange affair ready at 
hand in case of need. He even 
somewhat clumsily ventured to hint 
as much to the Prince Tschere- 
missko, who quietly replied that he 
submitted himself entirely and abso- 
lutely to his imperial majesty’s 
orders. Whereupon his imperial 
majesty proceeded at once to put 
a magnificent flea into his excel- 
lency’s ear by declaring, in his most 
peremptory manner and in his most 
incisive tones, with a cold glare at 
Orloff, that when /e had decided 
he would not advise any one in the 
empire to dare to gainsay. It was 
quite a pleasing scene. I took oc- 
casion afterwards to have a long 
chat about the history of the 
Tscheremissko family with Solti- 
kow, who had the details from his 
father, for many years an intimate 
friend of Constantine Tschere- 
missko. I heard a wonderful tale 
altogether, which made me shud- 
der, and vow to give the Prince 
Alexis Tscheremissko a wide berth 
in future.’ 

‘Oh, let us have it, Dudusch ! 
eagerly broke in the Princess Zo- 
lotakoff. ‘Do let us_ hear all 
about it! But I must tell you first 


there is a surprise in store for you. 
Alexis Tscheremissko and the 
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Princess Feodora are expected 


here to-night. Grigor, like the 
darling he is, has arranged it all. 
You see, as chance would have it, 
the Princess Bibesco, who is the 
oldest bosom-friend of the Princess 
Feodora, and has been a neighbour 
of the Tscheremisskos for many 
years, just came to the capital this 
morning quite unexpectedly on 
urgent business, and she has to 
leave again to-morrow. She asked 
Grigor to manage a little agreeable 
surprise for Feodora ; and he has 
done it in his own diplomatic way. 
So the two friends will meet here 
to-night ; and to-morrow, the one 
will be on her way back to Tiflis, 
and the other on her road to Paris. 
Quite dramatic, isn’t it?’ 

‘Wonderfully so, Princesse de 
mon ceur, cried ‘Tschimatew, 
somewhat ironically. ‘ Why,it has 
all the elements of romance about 
it. One would hardly believe 
such a thing to be possible in real 
life.’ 

‘ None of your ill-natured sneers, 
Dudusch, if you please,’ cried the 
lady of the house, giving Tschima- 
tew a smart tap on the arm with 
her fan. ‘ Now tell us this history 
of the Tscheremissko family before 
our guests arrive.’ 

‘That would be an over-long 
tale to tell, Arincesse de mon ceur, 
replied Tschimatew ; ‘but I may 
give you a brief outline of it. Per- 
mit me to take a glass of Naliwka 
first, that I may start refreshed 
on the journey of my narrative.’ 
And he stepped up to the large 
liqueur-stand, on which stood, 
ranged in orderly disorder, a num- 
ber of Madeira, cognac, Chartreuse, 
curagao, noyau, citron, vanilla, and 
Naliwka flasks (Naliwka is the 
general name given to a great 
variety of fruit liqueurs, for the 
fabrication of which the south of 
Russia is famous, particularly the 
city of Kieff), with some five dozen 
glasses. 
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‘Take Madeira, Dudusch,’ cried 
Victor Wasilaw; ‘it is first-rate. 
I have tasted it.’ 

‘Thanks for the hint, Kikischa, 
my child,’ said Tschimatew gaily. 
‘I will take the Naliwka first, and 
the Madeira after. And now to 
my tale. Years ago, I must tell 
you, as it happened before our 
time, the Prince Tscheremissko fell 
madly in love with Athanasia Can- 
tacuzena, the most famous beauty 
of her time. There was a trifling 
obstacle in the way in the person 
of the lady’s husband, the Prince 
Voinesco, who happened, however, 
to be slowly dying at the time of 
an incurable disease. Well, it would 
appear that the fair lady was as 
frail as she was fair—a little boy 
was born, who was christened Di- 
mitri. Tscheremissko had so- 
lemnly vowed to make Athanasia 
his wife so soon as she was free. 
Unhappily Voinesco was an uncon- 
scionable time dying; and a fair 
Georgian meanwhile madeso power- 
ful an impression upon the sus- 
ceptible heart of the prince, that 
he forgot all his most solemn vows 
and married the fair Georgian, who 
turned out a fearful Tartar. Shortly 
after this Voinesco died. Athanasia 
pined on a few years longer, heart- 
broken by her destroyer’s cruel 
heartlessness. She died when the 
child Dimitri was a little more than 
three years old. On her deathbed 
she had sent for her former lover, 
and had made him swear to bea 
father to the unfortunate offspring 
of their unbridled passion. Tsche- 
remissko had grown wonderfully 
uxorious; still he insisted upon 
bringing Dimitri to his estate near 
Tiflis, and to have him educated 
along with his half-brother Alexis, 
the son of the Georgian. Poor 
man! he hoped the two brothers 
would love one another; instead 
of which they grew up in mutual 
hatred and bitterest enmity; so 
that the distracted father—acting 
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also not a little under the baneful 
influence of his wife—resolved at 
last to send Dimitri away alto- 
gether when the lad was about 
eighteen. He sent him to Paris, 
and endeavoured to open a career 
for him in the French army, with 
great success apparently, as the 
young man, in about four years, 
advanced to the rank of first lieu- 
tenant. But Dimitri was a head- 
strong youth, who would brook no 
restraint. Ina chance dispute with 
the commander of his regiment he 
forgot the commonest dictates of 
prudence and reason ; and it would 
have gone hard with him indeed 
had not our ambassador, by our 
august emperor's orders, interposed 
in his favour. He was permitted 
then to leave France and return to 
Tiflis, where another attempt was 
made by the old man to make the 
two brothers live in harmony to- 
gether. The princess had died 
shortly before, and Alexis had mar- 
ried Feodora, the only daughter of 
the Tscherkask Prince Bitessvino, 
a most beautiful woman, but with 
an ugly reputation of savage fierce- 
ness. An illegitimate daughter of 
Prince Bitessvino, the child of a 
serf, had been brought up together 
with her half-sister. Upon the 
marriage of Feodora the loving 
father made his proprietary rights 
in this live chattel over to the law- 
ful child. Now it so fell out that 
when Dimitri saw Vera, this half- 
sister of his half-brother’s wife, he 
fell madly in love with her, and 
expressed his determination to 
marry her, to the intense annoy- 
ance of his father, who wished to 
secure for his elder and—in Solti- 
kow’s firm persuasion—most dearly 
loved son a proper position in life 
by a rich marriage, and to the 
fierce anger of Alexis, who had 
views of his own on the unhappy 
young woman. Well, Dimitri was 
sent away for a time by the old 
man, on some pretext or other. 
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When Alexis saw the field clear, 
apparently, he entered upon his 
campaign against Vera; but the 
poor girl was proof against all his 
efforts. Unhappily she complained 
to her half-sister and absolute mis- 
tress, claiming her protection against 
the prince’s obsessions. Feodora 
was furious. It was not to be 
borne by a fierce nature like hers 
that her husband should thus dare 
to slight and insult her. But in 
her savage mind she resolved to 
wreak her vengeance, not upon 
him, but upon the unhappy object 
of his persecutions. It may seem 
barely credible, but she had her 
serf-sister publicly knouted ; and 
her noble husband actually stood 
by to see it done, and he heard 
the despairing shrieks of the un- 
happy girl without an effort even 
to stay the shameful deed. When 
Dimitricame backa few weeks after, 
and knew the fearful outrage com- 
mitted upon his innocent love, his 
grief and rage knew no bounds. 
No entreaties of the old man could 
restrain him. He broke through 
Feodora’s Tscherkask guards to 
reach his brother, whom he assailed 
violently, striving also hard to lay his 
heavy riding-whip across the white 
shoulders of the princess. He 
was overpowered at length, of 
course, by a score of armed re- 
tainers, and the fierce Alexis—or 
perhaps, rather the fiercer Feodora 
—had him hunted from the estate 
with wild dogs, set on by wilder 
Tscherkasks. Most sad to relate, 
and again perhaps barely credible, 
the old man saw his elder son, the 
child of his once so madly-loved 
Athanasia, thus driven forth from 
his home without an effort to in- 
terfere, save a few useless protests 
and entreaties. Dimitri, they say, 
has not been heard of since. But 
the neighbouring nobility treated 
Alexis and Feodora from that time 
forward with such studied and per- 
sistent contemptuous coldness that 
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it would appear to have become 
absolutely necessary for them to 
go abroad. Such, ladies and gentle- 
men, is the interesting and agree- 
able couple whom we shall have 
here to-night. Kikischa, hand me 
a glass of Madeira, will you, to 
take the villanous taste out of my 
mouth ?” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LAST SCENE OF THE DRAMA. 


THE invited guests now soon be- 
gan to arrive in rapid succession. 
Among the first to put in an ap- 
pearance was the mighty Count Or- 
loff, the dread head of the police 
department of the empire; the Prin- 
cess Bibescoalso came in soon after. 

At about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when the ball had just been 
opened, the Prince Alexis and the 
Princess Feodora were announced. 
We have already had a sketch of 
the personal appearance of the 
prince. The Princess Feodora was 
singularly beautiful, with sweet soft 
eyes, in which it was not easy to 
detect the fierce Tscherkask tem- 
per and savage disposition of which 
she was reputed to have given such 
lamentable proofs. She was dressed 
in a lilac-gray satin robe, profusely 
trimmed with foints de Venise lace, 
and studded with a perfect sea of 
brilliants, rubies, emeralds, sap- 
phires, and other precious stones ; 
but no tiara adorned her head, she 
simply wore a white rose in her hair. 

As the new-comers were ad- 
vancing towards the lady of the 
house, the Princess Bibesco, impa- 
tient to embrace her darling bo- 
som-friend, her beloved Feodora, 
pressed forward to meet her. She 
suddenly stopped short with blank 
amazement in her face. A few 
moments she stood mute, utterly 
bewildered apparently. The Prin- 
cess Feodora turned deadly pale, 
whilst the Prince Alexis glared 
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fiercely at the Princess Bibesco, 
drawing his wife closer to him. 
Every one around, within sight of 
this strange scene, stood spell- 
bound in anxious expectation of 
the development of this curious 
interlude. At last the Princess 
Bibesco burst into a fit of loud 
laughter. 

‘Ha, ha, ha! she exclaimed, 
turning half round to the mistress 
of the house, who stood wonder- 
ing; ‘ha, ha, ha! So this is your 
Prince Alexis Tscheremissko—this 
your Princess Feodora! ‘That man,’ 
she continued, with intensest em- 
phasis, pointing with her richly- 
jewelled hand to him who had 
just been announced as the Prince 
Alexis Tscheremissko, ‘is simply 
Dimitri, the son of Athanasia Can- 
tacuzena, and that woman is Vera 
the serf. Aha,’ she continued, ad- 
dressing Orloff, who was pressing 
forward, ‘aha, excellency, there 
is work for you here! I think 
I see the solution of the Orel 
mystery.’ 

Had a bombshell exploded in 
the midst of that gay assembly it 
could hardly have created wilder 
excitement or deeper awe. 

The denounced and doomed 
man retreated rapidly to the wall, 
drawing the unhappy girl along 
with him. Having thus secured 
his rear, he fiercely faced Orloff 
and some half-dozen officers of 
the guard, upon whom the minis- 
ter called to arrest him. 

‘Remember thy vow, Dimitri,’ 
groaned poor Vera, looking up into 
his face with loving yearning en- 
treaty. 

‘Fear ye not, my beloved,’ he 
whispered to her softly. ‘I had 
fondly hoped we might live happy. 
It was not to be; naught remains 
for us but to die together. Back!’ 
he shouted fiercely, as the fore- 
most of the officers tried to lay 
hands upon him ; ‘back, I say, on 
your lives!’ and with a giant’s 
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strength he seized two of them to 
hurl them headlong against his ex- 
cellency, the minister of police. 
Standing thus at bay, he was a 
grand, albeit awful, sight to be- 
hold. His nostrils were wide dis- 
tended, his eyes had a tigerish 
glare in them, the veins on his 
brow showed like knotted cords. 
‘Back!’ he shouted once more; 
‘back, ye fools! Such men as I 
are dangerous when driven into a 
corner.’ 

Hurling back two other assail- 
ants, he succeeded in clearing a 
free space before him. Then he 
swiftly drew a dagger, which, 
bending down to kiss Vera’s pale 
lips, he plunged into her heart. 
She died instantaneously, without 
moan or sigh. He let her gently 
slide down. 

‘I come, my darling; I follow 
thee!’ he said softly; and ere the 
horror-struck spectators of the 
ghastly scene could press upon 
him, he had sheathed the same 
weapon in his own heart, and 
fallen down by the side of his mur- 
dered bride. 

At this instant there was a com- 
motion at the entrance. An old 
man, with dishevelled white hair, 
was seen advancing with feeble 
tottering steps. 

‘Fatality’ he murmured de- 
spairingly as his eyes fell on the 
group on the floor. ‘Too late, 
too late, ever too late! O God!’ 

It was the unhappy father. He 
pressed on; all gave way before 
him. He sank down by the side 
of his son and strove to take his 
hand. 

‘Come ye,’ moaned the dying 
man bitterly,—‘come ye, then, to 
feast your eyes upon your work ?” 

‘O Dimitri, Dimitri! my son, 
my son! Child of my first and 
only true love, I came not to de- 
stroy, as God is my witness! I 
came to forgive, to save, or to die 
with thee !’ 
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A faint smile spread over the 
face of the dying man. 

‘Father, kiss me !’ he whispered 
faintly with his dying breath. 

The old man sobbed aloud with 
a fearful joy as this gleam of con- 
solation fell upon the darkness of 
his despair. He pressed his lips 
passionately to his son’s mouth. 
Then he arose and stood erect fora 
few seconds. Then, with a sudden 
motion of his hands to his head, he 
fell forward. The tough old cords 
had given way. 


Half an hour after, all the out- 
ward visible traces of the fearful 
tragedy enacted in the brilliant 
saloon of the great lioness had 
been carefully removed by the staff 
of attendants, and dancing was re- 
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sumed with renewed zest and 
vigour, the Prince Tschimatew 
whirling the lady of the house grace- 
fully through the Zour de valse, watch- 
ed with jealous and envious admir- 
ation by the young Prince Victor 
Wasilow, to whom this dance had 
originally been promised, but whom 
the capricious beauty had coolly 
put aside for his more favoured 
rival. The dread Count Orloff and 
the Princess Bibesco, who did not 
dance, had joined as partners in a 
rubber of teralasch (Russian whist, 
which is played without trumps) ; 
whilst the Prince Grigor Zolotakoff 
was gloriously engaged in noble 
emulation with half a dozen kindred 
spirits in swallowing oysters and 
champagne—for a wager! 





MEMORIES OF THE PAST. 


ONLY a woman’s hair—simply a tress, 

All that is left me of her loveliness : 

Only a silken lock, treasured for years, 
Sighed o’er in secret, watered with tears. 
Only some withered leaves, faded away, 
Emblems of life and love born to decay. 
Only a rosebud, whose perfume is shed ; 
Merely some lilies, whose petals are dead. 
Simply a woman’s hair, left to recall 

She who was fairest and dearest of all. 


Only a simple tress, left to me now, 

Saved in remembrance from that pallid brow. 

Only some dead leaves, recalling the past ; 

Glimpses of sunlight too brilliant to last. 

Transient as blossoms of wild flowering May, 

She bloomed for a moment, then withered away. 
Remembered and cherished through many lone years, 
Can I gaze on those relics without shedding tears ? 
Though only a woman’s hair, left to recall 

She who was sweetest and best loved of all. 


FRED, FEILD WHITEHURST. 











FASON AND OTHERS. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
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HE was only a poor, shabby-gen- 
teel old man, with weak loins, a 
trembling hand, and a quavering 
voice. His hair was white; his 
teeth were few, his robes faded 
and threadbare, and his organs 
failing him—all save one, and that 
his tongue. He could talk you to 
sleep ; and when, refreshed by sound 
slumber, you awoke, you would find 
him still talking. He would not 
have seen your eyes close, nor have 
heard your gentle snoring. He 
gripped the edge of a man’s gar- 
ment with a superhuman tenacity 
whilst he talked, and people bolted 
rather than be caught and talked 
to by that dreadful old Aéson. 
He was the bore of bores; and he 
talked of nothing but his past, and 
always in a mysterious way, as if 
he were concealing his identity 
for a special purpose; and ‘peo- 
ple doubted its being a credit- 
able identity in consequence. For 
all were not charitable even in 
those good old times. He was a 
widower, but not a solitary man. 
His son was by his side more fre- 
quently than any one else, and lis- 
tened patiently to the old man’s 
oft-told stories ; he alone took an 
interest in that past, and believed 
it. The old man was proud of his 
son, as indeed he had reason to be, 
for Jason was a great, strong young 
man with broad shoulders, a hand- 
some face, and a brave honest 
heart, that shone out through his 
blue eyes. When A®son walked 
in public places he leant upon the 
young man’s arm, straightened his 


poor old back, and looked around 
for admiration. At such times he 
was silent, his thoughts being di- 
verted from the past. He was not 
only proud of his son, he loved 
him ; and for this reason he held 
back the full particulars of that 
past to which he so frequently re- 
ferred. The temptations to reveal 
the whole of that glorious ante- 
cedent beset him whenever he 
opened his mouth; but his love 
for his son was more powerful than 
his desire for glory, and he kept 
his secret. Even from Jason he 
concealed the complete history of 
his life. 

And now the son was of an age 
when young men earn their living ; 
but the proud old father would not 
suffer him to touch either plough 
or loom, having a fine patrician 
horror of trade, and regarding use- 
fulness as the exclusive privilege of 
horses and bees and the common 
orders of mankind, and he kept 
Jason, instead, at school, under 
Chiron, the most expensive mas- 
ter of the period. His school was 
open to sons of the nobility and 
gentry only ; and under his tuition 
more prigs than soldiers were pro- 
duced. A%son was obliged to re- 
veal his secret in order to gain 
admission for hisson. Here Jason 
met with Hercules and A®neas, and 
many other young nobles who were 
taught to think a great deal of 
themselves, and a very little of 
any one else. Each pupil had his 


slave, and Chiron was regarded 
with contempt by them all. 


But 
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Jason was a thorn in the side of 
the master, who would gladly have 
got rid of the young man had he 
known how. For Jason knew all 
that Chiron could teach him, and 
more; the surplus he taught Chi- 
ron, who was powerless to dispense 
with a course of education which 
was excessively distasteful to him. 
He had taught the lad to be tyran- 
nous, and found him only too ready 
to exercise his power. Knowledge 
and strength went together in his 
case. In all things he was more 
than a match for his master, and 
both intellectually and physically 
he beat him. He administered 
reproof before the junior pupils, of 
whom each promised to be pre- 
sently as tiresome as he; and it 
was after receiving a severe correc- 
tion from his masterful pupil that 
Chiron thus addressed him, pri- 
vately, and in a tone of gentle re- 
monstrance : 

‘My dear Jason,’ said he, ‘it is 
obvious to the meanest capacity—’ 

‘You allude to your own,’ said 
Jason, interrupting. 

‘Quite so. I say it is obvious 
that you know too much for me, 
and your cleverness exceeds by a 
good half that which is required 
in a modest seminary of this kind. 
You are now what the vulgar term 
a “strapping youth ;” and I cannot 
help deploring that you devote 
your powerful arm to leathering 
your harmless old pedagogue for 
hisarithmetical shortcomings—and 
I assure you that your problem 
respecting the herring and a half 
for three oboli is by no means a 
simple one—when there are so 
many baneful blackguards knock- 
ing about, whose knocking about 
calls for suppression. You cannot 
tell how delighted I should be to 
hear of you in more distant regions 
—and the more distant the better 
—distinguishing yourself,’ 

‘You are not quite a fool after 
all,’ said Jason, flattered by Chi- 
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ron’s observations. ‘ But how shall 
I distinguish myself, and where 
shall I go?’ 

‘Well, you ask me one of those 
questions so characteristic of your 
largely inquiring mind, but which 
are more difficult than conun- 
drums for me to answer. You are 
not an ordinary young man; and 
for me to advise you to run away 
to sea, or enlist as a private in a 
marching regiment, were to com- 
mit myself to an indiscretion which 
I should afterwards repent.’ 

‘You would.’ 

‘You would never forgive me.’ 

‘Very true.’ 

‘ Therefore I shall advise nothing 
of the kind. But I would suggest 
that you consult the oracle, in the 
first place ; and, in the second, act 
in accordance with the directions 
you receive, or otherwise, as you 
feel disposed.’ 

*‘ Now you talk sense,’ said Jason. 

‘ As I said before, you are not an 
ordinary young man, or you would 
not be here; but I am forbidden 
to tell you who and what you are. 
Nevertheless, I can give you the 
address of an oracle, as I said be- 
fore, who may not only direct you 
as to your future, but give you in- 
formation respecting the past which 
may be beneficial to you.’ 

So saying, Chiron gave his pupil 
a card, on which was written the 
address of the oracle, and left the 
young man to meditation. 

Now Jason had in him the vir- 
tues of a hero, and no hero’s train- 
ing could eradicate his natural in- 
clination to do good work, which 
is every man’s duty. He was sick 
of idleness, and much as he loved 
his father, he yearned to burst the 
narrow confines of his present life, 
and go out into the larger world, 
where larger things were attainable. 
He could not go whilst his father 
bade him stay—unless the gods, 
through their oracle, commanded 
him. It was but right he should 
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hear their pleasure ; and for this 
reason alone he was tempted to 
visit the oracle; but in addition 
to this he thirsted for the know- 
ledge withheld from him, which 
the gods would give him if it were 
well for him to know, and this con- 
sideration determined him upon 
acting at once in accordance with 
Chiron’s suggestion. 

Without delay he went to the 
butcher’s, and having provided him- 
self with a suitable offering, made 
his way into the sacred grove 
where the oracle resided. Thither 
Chiron had preceded him; and 
the old gentleman had scarcely got 
out of sight, after despatching his 
business with the priestess, when 
Jason made his appearance. It 
was a humble shrine, and over the 
entrance was this inscription : 





@E TEMMAE O% MISTEPI. 
Puy Oe BeAA, 





The Greek was bad and the spell- 
ing infamous; but Jason had no 
time to criticise, nor even to ring 
the bell as desired; for a bright- 
eyed priestess came to the door, 
and, holding her head on one side, 
and luring him with her raised fore- 
finger, she said, 

‘Walk inside, my pretty gentle- 
man, and have your fortune told by 
the real original oracle from Beeotia, 
which will not detain you one mo- 
ment, but tell you at once without 
delay truly concerning your past 
life, your present condition, and 
your future prospects ; for there is 
great things in store for you, my 
pretty gentleman, which you will 
do well to know, for you have a 
wicked heye and a bold ’art.’ 

‘You speak truly; I mean to do 
great things,’ said Jason. ‘Speak! 
Tell me my destiny ! 

‘The oracle is never wrong, my 
pretty gentleman ; and if you show 
a generous disposition it will hap- 
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pen, as it generally does, that a 
destiny will be selected for you ac- 
cordingly.’ 

Jason presented his offering, 
which the priestess at once removed 
to a penetralium, speaking in a loud 
voice the while, and without regard 
to punctuation. 

‘There is great things in store 
for you both in love and adventure 
for you have a wicked heye and a 
bold ’art—’ 

‘You said so before. 
of my father?’ 

‘You come of poor but respect- 
able parents who have known better 
days, and though you are under a 
cloud at present the sun will shine 
upon you presently young man for 
there is a journey before you which 
you will shortly take. And I see 
gold in your future my pretty gen- 
tleman and there is a dark lady with 
a white ’and—’ 

‘But this journey? said Jason 
impatiently. 

The priestess looked at him in si- 
lence for a moment, and then said, 

‘You must tell the oracle your 
name before his priestess can an- 
swer that.’ 

‘My name is Jason.’ 

The priestess seemed to take a 
fresh view of things, hearing this, 
and said, 

‘You are the son of A¢son.’ 

‘How did you know that?’ 

‘Nothing is hidden from the 
oracle. You are Jason the son of 
Eson, who was king of Iolchos—’ 

‘Ha! 

‘Listen. Your father and Pelias 
were twin sons of ‘son senior. 
To AZson secundus his father left 
the throne of Iolchos; but your 
father was dethroned by—’ 

‘O my prophetic whatshisname 
—my uncle! 

‘Correct thou art. Your uncle 
Pelias usurped the throne, and to 
secure it sought the life of his bro- 
ther and his nephew, Aéson and 
his infant son Jason.’ 


But what 
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‘Me? 

‘You. Now you know why your 
father has concealed from you and 
all men the secret of your identity 
—to save your life, which he so 
values.’ 

‘ Dear old boy !—and he so fond 
of bragging too 

‘I told you you came of poor 
but respectable parents. The oracle 
never mistakes. I also told you 
that a journey was before you: such 
is the case. The oracle bids you 
seek your father’s country, whose 
rightful king you shall restore ; and, 
lest you be detected, go disguised. 
And now you have heard as much 
as the oracle can afford to tell at 
the price; and if you have any 
friends who wish to know of the 
future which is to be, you will not 
forget the real original Beoeotian 
oracle, will you, young man?” 


Jason went home, deeply im- 
pressed by the words he had heard, 
and resolved to depart at once for 
Iolchos. He found his father doz- 
ing in a chair. He spoke in his 
sleep, 

‘We have known better days, 
sir—better days.’ 

‘ And you shall know them again, 
dear father,’ murmured Jason, lay- 
ing his younghandon thesilver hair. 

Eson did not wake, and his son, 
bending to the wrinkled old hand 
extended upon the chair-arm, 
touched it lightly, reverently, with 
his lips, whispering farewell. 

‘You shall hear of me soon,’ he 
thought, and then strode from the 
house. 

Geography was one of the un- 
necessary branches of education 
which Chiron had not taught Jason, 
and the young man knew not for 
his life which way to go in search 
of Iolchos ; others were as ignorant 
as he. But those he asked were 
not such fools as to betray their 
ignorance, and told him with much 
gravity to take the next turning to 
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the right, or the third to the left, 
as their imagination suggested. 

So Jason wandered for many 
days over many countries. He was 
stripped and sold fora slave. He 
escaped, and, slaying a leopard with 
his fist, tore its skin off, and wore 
it upon his shoulders. He came 
into Magnesia, and the public 
authorities provided him with the 
national costume for the sake of 
decency. In this garb, yet still re- 
taining his leopard’s skin, he came, 
after further wanderings, to a river 
swollen with the rain, and in cross- 
ing it he lost ashoe. He saw 
a busy street before him, and, pass- 
ing through it, came to the market- 
place, where women and men were 
bustling about and raising their 
voices high. They were too busy 
to notice the stranger, quaint as his 
garb was, and he looked on and 
listened undisturbed. His ear de- 
tected words that he could under- 
stand, and his heart leapt with joy. 
He touched a girl’s shoulder, and 
asked, 

‘What place is this ?” 

‘Tolchos,’ said the girl. 

‘Praised be the gods!’ said Ja- 
son, in a loud voice. 

Hearing these exclamations, 
many turned round to see who 
called, and others turned to see 
what excited their curiosity. So 
Jason became the object of general 
observation. 

The people of Iolchos are dark 
of complexion, and their hair is 
black. Jason’s hair was light, and 
his complexion passing fair. His 
strange dress excited attention, and 
he appeared as it were in a Mag- 
nesian light. 

‘Why do you praise the gods?” 
asked the girl he had addressed. 

‘ Because they have led my steps 
to a country where such pretty 
gitls as you are to be found,’ re- 
plied Jason. 

‘Oh, he is a nice young man!’ 
said all the women. 

MM 
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‘And I praise the gods,’ con- 
tinued Jason, ‘who bade me seek 
the land of heroes, and led me 
here.’ 

‘Good sort of young fellow,’ 
said the men. At this moment 
the ring of spectators was broken 
by one who used his sword freely, 
in order to see what was the centre 
of attraction ; men and women fell 
back with an ungracious doffing of 
their hats, and muttered curses. A 
bent old man with a crown on his 
head, and a market-basket on his 
left arm, stood in the opening. He 
was still waving his sword, and 
looking angrily around him, he 
cried, 

‘Why this silence? Know ye 
not how to salute your king ?” 

‘Long live Pelias! growled the 
market-folk, and one added, ‘ cuss 
him ! 

‘And you,’ exclaimed Pelias, 
turning to Jason, who, standing 
against the fountain with his arms 
crossed, was coolly regarding him, 
—‘have you no voice for the King 
of Iolchos ?” 

‘Yes,’ replied Jason, and shout- 
ed with all his voice; ‘long live 
Eson I 

There was a cry from all, and 
some echoed his shout, ‘ Long live 
Eson!’ Pelias for a moment was 
bewildered by astonishment, then 
he raised his sword and struck at 
Jason ; but the young man caught 
the blade, and took it from the 
nervous hand of the old man; then 
seating himself on the edge of the 
fountain he looked at the inscrip- 
tion upon the blade. 

‘Who gave you this sword?’ he 
asked of Pelias, who was dumb 
with fury. 

‘*Tis mine,’ he shrieked, in his 
thin wicked old voice, ‘and Iam 
Pelias, King of Iolchos! Where 
are my blackguard officers? Oh, 
there you are, hey? Seize me this 
traitor ! 

One of the guards approached. 
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Jason took him up by the collar 
and dropped him into the fountain. 
Those not immediately near the 
monarch laughed aloud. Jason 
seated himself coolly on the edge 
of the fountain, and said, 

‘If any one else wishes a duck- 
ing he may lift a hand against me, 
and get it. Go your way, foolish 
old man; this sword belongs to 
King Aéson, and to him I am re- 
sponsible for my actions. Go, or 
you may not escape.’ 

He was swinging one leg to and 
fro—the one from which he had 
lost his shoe. This caught the 
eye of Pelias, and with a cry of 
terror he dropped the market-bas- 
ket from his arm. He, too, had 
consulted an oracle, and had been 
warned to beware of a stranger 
who should come into the market- 
place half shod. 

‘Take me home,’ he whispered 
faintly to his guards; and they 
obeyed. 

Pelias was much shaken, and 
did not rise the next morning until 
his daughters came to tell him that 
the palace was surrounded by an 
armed mob, and that a fair youth, 
with, oh, such eyes—‘ Confound his 
eyes !’ muttered Pelias—had walked 
into the drawing-room and desired 
to see him at once. 

Hastily the trembling old usurper 
got himself into his robes, and made 
his way to the stranger. 

‘Now what do you want?’ he 
asked, in the tone of a debtor ad- 
dressing a dun who has called for 
the fiftieth time. 

‘Your throne and the keys of 
the treasury, on behalf of A®son, 
whose sword I hold.’ 

‘But why should I give them 
up?’ 

‘ Because he is the rightful king, 
and your people are sick of you. 
They won’t stand your taxes any 
longer; and the market-people 
object to being baited down under 
fear of royal displeasure and a sus- 
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pension of their licences. Come, 
no more parley.’ 

* But who are you?’ asked Pelias 
tearfully, striving to retain his state 
for a moment or two longer. 

‘Jason, the son of Aison.’ 

‘My nephew, O my nephew! 
exclaimed Pelias, throwing his 
arms about the young man’s neck, 
and striving to throttle him. Jason 
returned the embrace with one 
hand, and the old man dropped 
off, black in the face. 

‘Oh, I have been so anxious to 
see you, my dear nephew,’ said 
Pelias, when he recovered breath 
and composure. ‘I have done all 
I could to find you, for I have a 
project in my mind which I would 
fai: see performed before my death. 
You know etes, King of Colchis?’ 

‘IT have heard of him, and hate 
him.’ 

‘Dear boy, so doI! ’Twas he 
who murdered our common, or 
rather I should say our uncommon, 
relative, poor Phryxus, for his money 
and that Golden Fleece of his. Oh, 
I do hate Zetes, don’t you?” 

‘Yes—go on.’ 

‘Well, what I was thinking is 
this: it would be so nice if you 
would go and kill AZetes and take 
away all his money, you know, and 
the Golden Fleece. It would make 
you so very famous. Now don’t 
you think you could do it, just to 
oblige your old nunky nunky ?” 

‘I like the project. I wish to 
avenge the slaughter of Phryxus 
and to recover the Golden Fleece. 
But how about this throne and 
your discontented people? Hark 
to them ! 

‘Oh, dear me, yes. They’re 
breaking the conservatory windows. 
Do, do go and stop them, Jason. 
There's another one gone! O dear! 
Look here, I will give up the 
throne directly you return—’pon 
my word I will; and I'll remit all 
taxes during your absence, so that 
the next ruler shall have the plea- 
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sure of making up a nice budget ; 
but, oh, do appease the multitude ! 
Whatever will become of my poor 
cucumbers !’ 


£etes, King of Colchis, received 
a private despatch from Pelias, King 
of Iolchos, which ran thus : 


‘Dr. Aetes,—I am just apprised 
of an infamous plot against your 
health and prosperity. I hasten 
to forewarn you. Jason, a young 
man claiming a distant relationship 
with me—which I repudiate with 
scorn and loathing—is about to 
pay you a visit, with a view to tak- 
ing your life and your entire assets. 
Don’t let him, for my sake. Be 
good enough to serve him as you 
served our common enemy Phryxus, 
and oblige yours truly, 

‘ Pezias, R.’ 


fEetes prepared at once for a 
visitor. He mixed his Greek fire 
and sharpened his penknife—a 
warm reception and open arms 
being appropriate for the occasion. 
But it seemed as if the visitor would 
never come, and he had forgotten 
the recent despatch, when one day 
there sailed into the port of Col- 
chis a galley of enormous size, 
and manned by warriors whose 
arms sparkled in the sun. The 
name of the galley was the Argo ; 
and the foreseeing etes perceived 
at once that these were the Argo- 
nauts, about which subsequent 
history made so much to do. He 
laid his plans accordingly, and 
when Jason marched into the 
palace and demanded the Golden 
Fleece and the life of AZetes, that 
prudent monarch had the youth 
seized and clapped in prison. 

The fifty-three noble Greeks who 
had come to help Jason remained 
on board the galley, waiting for the 
return of their hero. The better 
part of their valour was discretion. 

Now Acetes hada daughter whose 
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name was Medea, and she, at this 
time, was quite a meek gentle girl. 
It was not till long after that her life 
was tinged with tragedy. She was 
pretty, and had gone through a hun- 
dred flirtations ; but she never loved 
until she caught sight of fair-haired 
Jason. When he stood before 
her father, looking so noble and 
brave, she felt that if only he would 
like her a little bit, she would 
never want to flirt again. At first 
she thought hewas a friendly visitor, 
and her heart leapt with joy ; but 
when the soldiers fell upon him, 
and bore him away struggling to the 
dungeons, her heart ceased to beat. 
It took a score of men to hold him ; 
and he looked no less noble when 
his arms were chained. Her mind 
moved inactive sympathy with his. 
When he struggled to free himself, 
her nostrils dilated, her teeth set, 
and each muscle grew tense. When 
he was bound, she too looked upon 
his many captors with proud dis- 
dain. She was a heroine whilst he 
was there ; but when he went, she 
was the weakest of women, and 
ran away to her room to hide her 
tears. But her mind was not still 
enough for long weeping. Her 
fears would not permit of lingering 
grief, for with fears came hopes. 
Quickly changing thoughts, like 
clouds flowing between the sun and 
a flower-bed, brought to her face 
now sadness, now joy. 

‘Why do I weep?’ she said, a 
smile flying over her tear-stained 
cheek. ‘ He is not dead, nor can 
my father intend to take his life. 
He would slay him at once did he 
wish his death. He cannot kill 
him. Oh, no; how could he be 
cruel to one so brave and beauti- 
ful! We are only cruel to ugly 
and mean creatures. Ah, how 
horrible it is even to imagine the 
sparkling bravery gone from his 
eyes, his fair hair black with clotted 
blood, the symmetry of his limbs 
marred by horrid gashes! Bar- 


barians though the men of Colchis 
are, there is not one would spoil 
a creature so like the gods we fear. 
Perhaps he will be kept a prisoner 
here ; oh, that will be good; for, 
though I see him not, I shall know 
that he is near—it were better so, 
than that heshould sail away and for- 
get even the land in which Medea 
mourns forhim. Knowing that he 
is there, I shall forget the wall 
that hides him from my sight, and 
see in imagination his brave face. 
I might listen and catch even a sigh 
—a sigh! Oh, could I bear to hear 
it? Could I endure liberty whilst 
he pined in captivity, his muscular 
figure wasting ininaction? Could 
I see him enslaved? No, rather 
would I see him dead. Slavery is 
for the weak ; I would I might be 
a slave—and his. What a selfish 
creature am I to be thinking of my 
own happiness, and grieving my- 
self with thoughts of losing him! 
Why do I wish him to remain in 
this wretched place when he longs 
to fly from it? His happiness, not 
mine, should be all in all to me if 
I love him; and I @ love him.’ 

Presently her thoughts took a 
new turn, and starting from the 
bed on which she had sunk in lan- 
guishing happiness as she said, ‘I 
do love him,’ she cried, in quick 
horror : 

‘ Ah, wicked girl that I am, what 
do I say? Whither do my vile 
thoughts tend? Can I love him 
who comes to take my father’s life ? 
Does base passion banish from my 
soul the tender thoughts a child 
receives from a father’s love? I 
should tear out these eyes, which 
are closed when they should see, 
and open only when they should 
be blind. Nay, let me seek his 
prison to strike the blow my tather 
too leniently delays. This I should 
do, but how, I know not; my 
heart shrinks at the idea, my 
courage fails, and leaves me no- 
thing but compassion for the fallen 
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hero. These hands, which should 
strike, tremble to caress, and my 
lips breathe no curse more fatal 
than a kiss. If my father spare 
him, he may raise his strong arm 
to give a death-blow to generous 
féetes. Ah, why did my father 
spare him? There isa way to his 
prison which I alone know. How 
easily might I, unknown to my 
father, get at this prisoner, and, 
taking his life, insure my parent’s ! 
I could do it with a dagger if I 
turned my eyes from his beautiful 
face. He might thank me, per- 
haps, to take away a life that is 
burdensome in captivity. Ah, in- 
deed, life is wearisome if the heart 
is joyless ; and if I might not wish 
for him I should wish for death. 
Oh, if I might forget that I am 
Medea, how joyfully would I give 
him life and liberty, even though 
he should leave me here uncared- 
for behind him! I could do it, and 
he would be grateful to me; per- 
haps he would kiss me and carry 
me away with him in his strong 
arms, and I, clinging to his bosom, 
should be taken far, far away from 
this miserable home.’ 

Thus contrary emotions fluctu- 
ated in her bosom, so silly was she 
and so sweet—trying to do right, 
and sliding into wrong so help- 
lessly. But she put an end to her 
vacillation. The very next time 
duty came to her assistance, 
without waiting for another plea- 
sant slip, away she went, without 
so much as stopping to put on a 
bonnet, down the stairs and into 
the grove that led to the temple of 
Hecate, determined to swear ever 
to honour her parent and hate his 
enemies, and never, never, never 
more to love a beautiful hero. 

But this grove led bya corner of 
the dungeon; and at the grating 
there, looking eagerly outward, was 
Jason’s young face. The sun was 
sinking, and the hero’s cheeks 
were beautifully tinged with colour, 
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whilst his hair looked like real gold 
—a far more glorious fleece of gold, 
thought Medea, than that of Phryx- 
us, which he had come to fetch. 

Jason saw her looking at him, 
and his sad face became joyous 
with hope; for if ever there was 
pity written in human features it 
was to be read in Medea’s. He 
beckoned, and she approached ; 
and presently her hand wasstretched 
up to the grating, and Jason kissed 
it, and she forgot all about Hecate 
and her father again. 

He persuaded her that he was 
the best and wisest man in the 
world—that was not a difficult task 
—and that all he said was right and 
wise. After that she must needs 
believe it right to give him his 
liberty. She vowed she would, and 
asked for no reward. And away 
she went again—this sweet little 
creature of impulse—and by a 
subterranean way to his dungeon, 
opening the door with a secret key. 
She took off his chains, and not 
content with this, she said, 

‘Wait, and I will get you the 
Golden Fleece, so that your friends 
may not laugh at you, and say you 
came hither and went away with 
nothing.’ 

It was as much as she could 
carry, this fleece of gold, but she 
laid it at Jason’s feet ; and not until 
then did she think of herself. Sud- 
denly it came upon her—now that 
there was nothing more for Jason 
to stay for, and all was made easy 
for his departure—a sense of the 
desolation to come. She was mo- 
tionless and silent for a moment, 
and then she put her hand up to 
her face and began to cry. She 
was but a child. 

Jason attempted to console; and 
when he was at his wits’ end for a 
device, he said : 

‘Come, you haven't told me how 
I shall repay you for all your kind- 
ness.’ 

‘Repay ! echoed Medea, with 
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a fierceness in her voice that 
showed she was not a fool— re- 
pay! Do you know that I am 
Medea, and the daughter of a 
king ?” 

Jason, like any other young fel- 
low who puts his foot in it through 
his cheering efforts to console, 
tried now to apologise. 

‘No, no? cried Medea, soft and 
tearful again. ‘Do not speak 
kindly to me; you are too, too 
good! Go away and le—le—le— 
leave me ! 

‘Leave you! Why, what will 
become of you when all is known?” 

‘I care not. Oh, nothing can 
hurt me when you are gone. I 
can only have one sorrow.’ 

Jason looked at her in wonder- 
ing astonishment, then he asked 
gently, 

‘Do you love me?” 

‘Love you!—O Jason!’ and 
she threw her arms about his 
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neck, and laid her head upon his 
bosom. 

‘Then you and I, Medea, shall 
not part here. You shall have a 
hero for a husband, if he is good 
enough.’ 

‘Jason ! 

They waited until night fell, and 
then together sped from the dun- 
geon towards the sea. They 
passed through the sacred grove 
and neared the temple of Hecate. 
Medea was silent awhile, and 
then, pressing Jason’s arm timidly, 
she whispered, ‘ You w#// marry 
me, Jason?’ 

‘In these awful groves, shal] I 
swear by the gods ?’ 

‘I know none greater than you, 
and when you speak it is as if 
Jupiter had decreed.’ 

‘I will marry you, sweet !’ said 
Jason. 

And he did; but, alas, they 
did not live ‘happy ever after.’ 























DOLLY, 





A SKETCH FROM NATURE, 


__>——_ —_ 


Part the first. 
CHAPTER I. 


Her real name was Theodora, but 
so imperial-sounding a title struck 
one as too incongruous when ap- 
plied to our wild Irish girl; so at 
seventeen she was still ‘ Dolly’ to 
all who knew her, as she had been 
‘Dolly’ when a round, white, mis- 
chievous elf of two and a half. 

She was one girl among many 
boys, and had passed the whole 
of her short life, growing as 
the wild flowers do, in a tumble- 
down old place in the south of 
Ireland. 

At Glenavon Nature did every- 
thing, man giving himself no trouble 
to improve upon it. All around 
rose stately hills, purple and gold, 
in the summer-time, with heath and 
gorse; and when the winter came, 
grand with the mists curling round 
theirsummits, and the swollen water- 
courses noisily fighting their way 
against the gray boulders that strove 
to stem their currents. There was 
game in abundance in the bogs and 
covers and shadowy glens; and trout 
and salmon disported themselves 
in plenty in the mountain streams, 
whose names were legion. Never- 
theless the peasants were wretchedly 
poor, and the gentry not able to 
give themselves upto many luxuries ; 
but Dolly was perfectly happy. She 
was not of a critical turn of mind, 
and just enjoyed herlife as she found 
it. It was the custom of the house 
at Glenavon that every one should 
do what pleased him or her best ; 


and this rule extended from the 
master himself down to Biddy 
Donovan, the red-ankled kitchen- 
maid. 

Mr. O'Brien's chief object in life 
was hunting. During the summer 
months he was a wretched man, 
haunting his stables and kennels 
like a forlorn ghost. To Mrs. 
O’Brien, the ultimate end and aim 
of existence was the last new pa- 
tent medicine. She was English, 
and had once been a very fashion- 
able young lady; and on first ac- 
quaintance, the untidy ‘ happy-go- 
lucky’ ways of Glenavon were a 
great shock to all her notions of 
the fitness of things. But reformers 
must be made of stouter fibre than 
poor Mrs. O’Brien; and, with but 
a feeble struggle for better things, 
she had finally subsided into a life 
of invalidism, merely diversified by 
occasionally adding a unit to the 
population. She had kept up a fit- 
ful correspondence with one old 
friend in England—a Lady Mary 
Thornton, who had been for many 
years a widow, with a son and two 
daughters, the elder of whom had 
married in France. 

Lady Mary had constantly pressed 
her friend to pay her a visit, but on 
one plea or another had always 
been refused ; till one day, not long 
after our Dolly’s seventeenth birth- 
day, a change came over the spirit 
of Mrs. O’Brien’s ‘ dream.’ She her- 
self had neither the health for such 
a journey, nor the necessary ‘ gor- 
geous array’ for a return to civilised 
life ; but if she could not go Dolly 
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could, and should. After a night 
and day of reflection, she comes to 
the conclusion, but dimly suspected 
before, that Dolly is growing up 
a regular tom-boy—riding ponies 
bare-backed, and running bare- 
footed amid the tangled wrack on 
the strand with her brothers. Here 
is an opportunity of improving her 
manners, and of letting her make 
some desirable friends for herself. 

Dolly, however, who gets all the 
‘sweetness and light’ imaginable 
out of her existence, and has no 
yearnings after culture and improve- 
ment, rebels against this sentence 
of transportation. But her mother, 
who, for all her weakness, has a 
latent fund of obstinacy to fall back 
upon on occasion, is not to be 
moved from her fixed resolve, that 
to England Dolly must go; though 
until the very hour of departure 
the poor lady keeps up a feeble 
stream of lamentation calculated to 
damp the most buoyant of spirits. 

‘To think,’ she moans, as she 
superintends the packing of her 
daughter’s modest wardrobe—‘ to 
think of your father’s position as a 
county gentleman, and the way he 
denies his family every luxury for 
the sake of horses and hounds—it 
is really too distressing! My dear, 
you have only two white dresses, 
and one has been washed ; let me 
entreat you not to drag them 
through mud and briers till they 
are not fit to be seen. You must 
wear the washed one first. Are 
you attending to me, Dolly ? 

‘Yes, mother,’ says Dolly, who 
is watching the white clouds sailing 
over the blue sky, and longing to 
be racing up Ben Dhuv with Jack 
and Guy. 

‘Well, then, remember to keep 
the new one for grand occasions, 
and—and—oh, dear, oh, dear !—I 
feel sure, child, that you will dis- 
grace me !’ 

‘Why, mother?’ cries Dolly, 
opening wide her velvety violet 
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eyes. ‘What on earth are you 
afraid that I shall do so very dread- 
ful? If Lady Mary is a stuck-up 
“fine lady,” why send me to her? 
I don’t want to go.’ 

‘Nonsense ! says her mother 
peevishly. ‘You ought to know 
what I mean. Your manners are 
so boyish ; you have no repose, no 
accomplishments, or anything.’ 


‘ «* Her manners have not that repose 
Which marks the caste of Vere de Vere,”’ 


interposes (soffo voce) Edward, who 
is the book-worm of the family. 

‘I can ride, mother, laughs Dolly, 
a little ruefully, ‘and I am sure I 
could dance if any one would show 
me how.’ 

‘Well,’ concludes Mrs. O’Brien, 
not very hopefully, ‘I daresay you 
will do, if you don’t speak unless 
you are first spoken to, and if you 
don’t tear about banging doors and 
ruining your complexion in the 
sun.’ 

A few minutes later Dolly con- 
fides her mother’s fears and advice 
for her general conduct to her ally 
Jack, who, after whistling for a 
brief space, gives forth the opinion 
that ‘England must be a brute of 
a place, if every one is so awfully 
well-behaved there.’ 

Dolly does not contradict him. 

After much search and many in- 
quiries, a lady is at length found 
at Tralee who is going to England, 
and who is perfectly willing to take 
charge of Miss O’Brien as far as 
Southampton. In due time, there- 
fore, Jack is deputed to take her 
into Tralee, and there to make her 
over to her duenna, 

‘Don’t I envy you just ! says the 
youth ironically, as he takes an un- 
sentimental leave of his sister. 

And in truth Dolly does not 
much enjoy this first experience of 
travelling. She is very sea-sick 
crossing over from Cork to Bristol, 
and the unceasing yells of her fel- 
low-passengers the pigs preclude all 
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chance of oblivion of anguish in 
slumber. 

The ‘ duenna’ is a strong-minded 
female, who takes little notice of 
her charge, and, never having 
known the tortures of sea-sickness 
herself, argues that to indulge in it 
shows ‘lamentable want of self- 
control.’ 

At Bristol she only permits an 
hour’s halt for dressing and break- 
fast, and immediately after that 
meal starts off for the station, where 
her great anxiety is to find a ‘ lady’s 
carriage,’ wherein to ensconce her- 
self and her companion, whom she 
decides might be troublesome when 
not laid low by the ocean fiend. 
She then produces a huge pamphlet 
on the Emancipation of Woman, 
which she hands to Dolly with a 
stern and quelling look, and then 
buries herself in another work on 
Comparative Anatomy. 

By the time they reach South- 
ampton Dolly’s spirit is completely 
broken ; and it is a very tired wan 
little face that meets the kind glance 
of bonny Lady Mary as she stands 
on the platform to receive her 


young guest. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue day that Dolly arrives at 
Thornton Hall has been a gay one 
in the neighbourhood. There has 
been a garden-party, with the usual 
attendants of archery, lawn-tennis, 
and Badminton, at the local mag- 
nate’s, the Earl. of Brockenhurst 
being that illustrious and fortunate 
individual. Young Thornton and 
his sister have been among the 
guests. Charlie generally chape- 
rons his sister about in the coun- 
try, as Lady Mary is too devoted 
a ‘woman of business’ to be able 
to give much time to society. 

The sun is very low towards the 
horizon when the brother and sister 
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leave the Brockenhurst /é/e. As 
Miss Thornton draws on her long 
driving - gloves, she remarks that 
they will probably find MissO’Brien 
at the hall on their return. 

‘By Jove, yes! says Charlie, 
slightly warming out of his normal 
state of languor. ‘I wonder what 
she’s like?’ 

‘You men always think of Zooks,’ 
Evelyn answers, with much scorn. 
‘Very likely she has red hair and 
a turned-up nose.’ 

‘Probably she has,’ murmurs 
Charlie; ‘ but red hair and turned- 
up noses are not half bad things 
when not carried to excess. Ex- 
aggeration in anything is a mistake. 
If you would not be offended, Eve, 
I would say that noses can even 
be too classic.’ 

Miss Thornton only smiles com- 
placently. She isa very handsome, 
tall, dark girl, who would be 
beautiful but for a look of discon- 
tent, which hardly ever leaves her 
face. She is a somewhat haughty 
young lady, and is given to being 
contemptuous to every one but her 
brother. 

When they enter the cosy library, 
where they usually have half an 
hour’s chat with their mother be- 
fore the gong sounds for dressing, 
they find her alone, writing at her 
bureau. Charlie exclaims : 

‘You don’t mean to say, mother, 
that you have not brought back 
Kate Kearney? I’d have stayed 
another half-hour at the /‘e if I 
had not been anxious to try a new 
sensation.’ 

‘Foolish boy! smiles Lady 
Mary ; ‘ why, we arrived two hours 
ago from Southampton, and the 
child was so tired, I made her 
put on a dressing-gown and lie 
down.’ 

‘Does she do as she’s bid ?’ asks 
Charlie, in feigned surprise. ‘I 
was in hopes she’d break all the 
crockery if she were politely re- 
quested to take a seat.’ 
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‘ Don’t be ridiculous, Charles,’ 
entreats his sister; ‘ask sensible 
questions if you think this Irish 
child worth the trouble.’ 

Lady Mary has by this time 
closed and sealed the voluminous 
packet on which she has been en- 
gaged, and comes nearer the fire, 
affectionately patting her son’s 
glossy head as she passes; then 
sinks comfortably into her big arm- 
chair. 

‘How did you like your /ée, 
children ?’ she inquires. 

‘Oh, very well,’ says Evelyn ; 
‘it was very magnificent and all 
that, but I found it decidedly 
slow.’ 

Charlie’s eyes twinkle. 

‘Eve found it slow because the 
hero of the day paid her no atten- 
tion. Now, the only fault 7 had 
to find was in the number of 
charming girls who fell victims to 
my attractions.’ 

Miss Thornton does not much 
relish the accusation, but calmly 
replies, 

‘I do not think any one will 
ever be able to accuse me of run- 
ning after any one, however heroic. 
I cannot say as much for the young 
ladies who paid you such devoted 
attention to-day, Charlie. But, 
mamma, you tell us nothing of our 
visitor—has she a brogue ?” 

‘And red hair and a turned-up 
nose?’ adds Charlie plaintively. 

‘I suppose she has a brogue,’ 
Lady Mary is forced to acknow- 
ledge, ‘ but it is a pretty little deli- 
cate one, not loud and coarse; 
and as for her general appearance, 
she is more like an eld picture 
than anything modern I have seen. 
If she were nicely dressed, I think 
people would turn twice to look at 
her. Evelyn, I want you to go 
to her room and bring her down 
to dinner with you ; we must make 
the child feel at home with us.’ 

And Dolly, though terribly shy 
at first, very soon finds herself 
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quite at home at Thornton Hall. 
She never quite loses her awe of 
Miss Thornton, and especially of 
that young lady’s accomplishments, 
for Evelyn can sing, and play, and 
paint in water colours all to per- 
fection. She has, with great con- 
descension, offered to give Dolly 
a few lessons in singing, having 
discovered that she possesses a 
voice that only requires cultivation 
to be charming ; but, though she 
dares not refuse, our benighted little 
Irish girl infinitely prefers studying 
billiards with Charlie, or being 
taught by that amiable young man 
to use a Monte Christo pistol, the 
usual target being the big gold 
monogram on his sister’s music- 
books, when that young lady hap- 
pens to be out of the way. 

‘What a born flirt that girl is ! 
Miss Thornton remarks to her 
mother one day. ‘Have yeu 
noticed how she encourages Charlie 
to dance attendance on her ?” 

‘My dear Evelyn, you are en- 
tirely mistaken,’ says kind Lady 
Mary ; ‘the child is perfectly un- 
sophisticated and devoid of guile ; 
she likes Charlie for her companion 
because she has been used to boys 
all her life, and she really has no 
more notion of flirting than if she 
were a boy herself.’ 

But Miss Thornton, being ‘ con- 
vinced against her will,’ like others 
of her sex, remains ‘of the same 
opinion still.’ If Dolly has com- 
pletely lost her heart to any one, 
it is to Lady Mary; she adores 
her, is not a bit afraid of her, and 
not only confesses all her wicked 
pranks to her, but even consults 
her occasionally about some 
dreadful conspiracy she has got 
up, either to the detriment of her 
white gowns, or the destruction of 
all Charlie’s ease and comfort. 

Dolly had never seen a languid 
swell before in her life ; at first she 
could only stare with all her eyes 
at this young gentleman’s whims 
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and airs. The first time he was 
proposed to her as a companion 
for a scramble in the forest she 
protested, with her soft little 
brogue, that ‘ Indeed, he would be 
no good at all ’!—but this put Mr. 
Thornton on his mettle, and he in- 
sisted on her going at once to 
fetch her hat. 

Five minutes after, when she 
rushed down-stairs, three steps at a 
time, she found him seated in the 
hall, a picture of misery, staring 
disconsolately at a pair of leather 
gaiters lying in front of him. 

‘What on earth is the matter?’ 
cried Dolly. 

‘The matter? why, I can’t get 
hold of my man to button these 
things, and even for the pleasure 
of walking out with Miss Molly 
Carew I could not go through the 
severe preliminary gymnastic exer- 
cise of trying to do them myself.’ 

‘I never heard such nonsense in 
my life,’ said Dolly, in utter disgust ; 
‘sure, it will not take a minute to 
do them. Give them to me!’ and 
down she went on her knees, and, 
somewhat even to the imperturba- 
ble Charlie’s surprise, began but- 
toning on the gaiters at the rate of 
a steam-engine. 

Lady Mary, coming out of the 
library at the moment, beheld the 
tableau. She burst out laughing, 
and called to Evelyn and some 
visitors she was entertaining to 
look at the picture ofa lazy fellow. 

Dolly did not care a straw, and 
gravely finished her task, but to do 
Charlie justice, he did blush a 
little at being made a spectacle of. 

They went for their walk, and 
became fast friends. Charlie was 
delighted with his companion and 
her fresh talk, and she was so de- 
lighted when he was able to im- 
part to her any interesting facts 
about birds and beasts and fishes. 

She found him a capital walker, 
and began to suspect that half his 
nonsense was put on to tease. He 


took care to remove briers and 
brambles from her path, and when 
they came to a little stream, col- 
lected big stones and made a 
bridge for her to pass over ; though 
he certainly did pretend that he 
could never keep his footing on 
them unless she gave him a helping 
hand to the other side. 


CHAPTER III. 

Dotty has been six weeks at 
the Hall, and during that time 
several sets of visitors have suc- 
ceeded each other under its hos- 
pitable roof. Most of these weak- 
minded people have been com- 
pletely won by her pretty face and 
wonderful simplicity, although she 
has played no end of tricks on 
these birds of passage. 

She took a troublesome admirer 
out in a frail boat on the shallow 
lake, and managed to capsize him 
in cold, if not deep, waters. She 
emerged quickly herself, rosy, 
laughing, undaunted, but her vic- 
tim, a cavalry cornet, lately re- 
turned from India, was laid up 
with influenza for the rest of his 
visit. 

Another of Lady Mary’s guests 
she has unconsciously been nearly 
the death of. He is a stout gen- 
tleman, with a shiny bald head, 
not given to taking much exercise. 

Miss O’Brien, grateful for his 
attentions, which she considers en- 
tirely paternal, invited him one day 
to accompany her and Charlie for 
a walk. She set off demurely 
enough, but the air, fresh and 
brisk, and more exhilarating than 
any Epernay, set her longing for 
movement. 

‘I must have a race,’ she cried, 
and set off like an arrow from a 
bow. Charlie chuckled, and did 
not hasten his steps, but the vene- 
rable lover was so far hopelessly 











































spoony that he would not be left 
behind. He got to the top of the 
hill somehow, but the exploit 
brought on a terrible attack of 
gout, which left him a sadder and 
a wiser man. 

The Thorntons always go for 
three months every year abroad, 
and as Dolly is to spend the whole 
summer with them, she is invited 
to join in the family council as to 
‘Where they shall go?’ In the 
end, Charlie’s pet plan is adopted. 

He has lately had built and set 
afloat a schooner yacht, which is 
cruising about the Channel Islands. 
His idea is that his mother should 
take a villa at Dinard, which will 
exactly suit his sister, the Comtesse 
d@’Harambure, and her lord and 
master, and which he will make 
his own head-quarters; whence 
they can begin making short trips 
along the coast, until they all be- 
come inured to the rolling of the 
Channel waves. 

But before they start there is to 
be a week’s farewell gaiety at the 
Hall. 

The usual county ball is to take 
place at S , and a large party 
of visitors are expected by the 
Thorntons for that grand occasion, 
to be followed by a series of enter- 
tainments, given by themselves, 
for the benefit of their guests and 
neighbours. 

‘Miss Carew,’ remarks Charlie 
the evening before the expected 
invasion, ‘you have become such 
a woman of the world lately, I’m 
afraid you won’t do anything to 
astonish the big-wigs to-morrow. 
Old Brockenhurst is such a prig ; 
can’t you manage to pitch him 
into the river as you did Anstey, 
or—’ 

‘ Now don’t, Mr. Thornton,’ im- 
plores Dolly, blushing. ‘Could I 
help it, if the boat upset ? 

‘I hope, Theodora,’ interposes 
Miss Thornton grandly, ‘that you 
will not listen to Charles ifhe tries 
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to persuade you to play practical 
jokes on these people. It is dif- 
ferent with us or our intimate 
friends, but comparative strangers 
might make disagreeable remarks 
if you were to astonish them too 
much.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ says Dolly, very peni- 
tent, ‘ ivdeed I will try and be good.’ 

‘I am glad,’ interrupts Charlie, 
with much solemnity, ‘ that you are 
so ready to listen to the words of 
wisdom. Miss Molly, the eyes of 
Lord Brockenhurst and of Sir Ru- 
pert Leslie will be upon us; let us 
hang ourselves, or sink under the 
table, rather than shock their au- 
gust sensibilities.’ 

‘Then you must not kick me 
under the table,’ cries Dolly. 

‘What is this I hear?’ asks 
Lady Mary, from her writing-table. 
‘Charlie, are you in the habit of 
kicking young ladies under the 
table ? 

Charlie looks like a statue of 
Innocence. 

‘Mother ! do you not know me 
better? I am sorry to divulge the 
truth, but in point of fact it is Miss 
Carew who kicks me, and with 
much emphasis too—’ 

‘Lady Mary,’ interrupts Dolly, 
half laughing, half crying, ‘he has 
such long legs, and they are always 
coming in my way.’ 

‘If I am not mistaken,’ says 
Charlie reflectively, ‘Sir Rupert 
Leslie has rather long legs? I 
merely ask, so that at dinner his 
chair should be placed at a pru- 
dent distance from Miss Molly’s.’ 

‘ Who is Sir Rupert Leslie?’ asks 
Dolly. ‘I Aatehim. You are al- 
ways throwing him in my teeth.’ 

‘It would be well if no one 
ever threw herself at his head. Sir 
Rupert Leslie is the present hero 
of the county, and there is not a 
mamma in it, from Lady Mary 
there, trying to look unconscious, 
who would not give her eyes to be 
his mother-in-law.’ 
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‘TI will tell you who he is,’ says 
Miss Thornton, with much dignity. 
‘ To begin with, the Leslies are one 
of our oldest families, and their 
place is beautiful ; the house one of 
the few existing specimens of pure 
Tudor. Sir Rupert is nephew to 
the last baronet, and as there were 
several between him and the suc- 
cession, he never in the least ex- 
pected to possess anything but his 
very slender patrimony, and _ his 
pay ; for he was in the army, and 
distinguished himself immensely 
whenever he had the opportunity. 
He had just got his colonelcy 
when he came in for the Chase.’ 

‘ Thank you, Eve,’ says Charlie, 
with mock effusion. ‘You would 
be a treasure to Sir Bernard Burke ! 
If you consider Miss O’Brien suf- 
ficiently impressed by your account 
of the military baronet, perhaps 
you will do her the favour of throw- 
ing in short biographies of the 
other people we expect ?” 

‘Oh, please don't,’ cries Dolly; 
‘you have frightened me quite 
enough about that hateful Sir Ru- 
pert. And, indeed, Lady Mary, I 
won’t play any tricks on them this 
time !’ 

Lady Mary smiles incredulously, 
if benevolently, and quietly remarks 
that she has no faith in sudden 
reformations. 

All the next day the Hall is alive 
with the bustle of preparation. 
Lady Mary finds Dolly very anxious 
to be of some use, and as she has 
exhibited a decided talent for the 
arrangement of flowers, she has 
been permitted to make various 
excursions into the forest for ferns 
and mosses and ‘fairy-cups,’ where- 
in to set the lovely produce of the 
Thornton gardens and conserva- 
tories. 

As for her own adornment for 
this her first ball, poor Dolly has 
never given it a second thought. 
She has vaguely supposed she 
would wear the ‘new white mus- 


lin,’ with her mother’s old-fashioned 
pearl necklace, by way of making 
it full dress. Kind Lady Mary has, 
however, decided otherwise, and 
when, towards evening, Dollyrushes 
up to her room to avoid some ar- 
riving guests, she finds the loveliest 
of ball-dresses lying ready on her 
bed. She stands still and gazes at 
it in silent rapture. How fresh the 
clouds of white tulle look over the 
dead white silk! and there is not 
one artificial flower to spoil the 
effect; but on the toilet-tablestands 
a bowl of real living lilies of the 
valley, which her naturally artistic 
sense of the fitness of things tells 
her will finish off her attire to per- 
fection. In her delight and grati- 
tude she forgets the dreaded visi- 
tors, and runs down-stairs and into 
the library, without waiting to con- 
sider for a moment. 

There is no light beyond that of 
the fire there, and she can only 
distinguish a dim outline of various 
forms, but she knows Lady Mary’s 
accustomed place so well, that she 
goes straight up to where she sits, 
and kneeling down by her chair, 
seizes her friend’s soft plump hand, 
and kisses it rapturously, murmur- 
ing her thanks the while. Lady 
Mary is conversing with a very tall 
figure looming near her in the dim 
flickering light; she pats Dolly’s 
head, and says, 

‘Nevermind thanking me, Dolly; 
it will be a great pleasure to me to 
see you in it; then breaking off, 
she addresses the tall phantom on 
the other side : 

‘Sir Rupert, you were speaking 
of Ireland just now. Allow me to 
present you to Miss O’Brien, who 
will be able to give you any amount 
of information regarding snipe and 
trout, and other matters appertain- 
ing to her native mountains and 
streams.’ 

‘I shall be very grateful,’ says a 
pleasant voice, ‘if Miss O’Brien— 

But that young lady, in an agony 
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of shyness at having thus drawn 
upon herself this notice of one of 
the dreaded strangers, stops Sir 
Rupert's polite speech short with, 

‘Oh, indeed, I could not tell 
him anything at all! 

And starting up, vanishes into 
outer gloom, and in another mo- 
ment is back in the refuge of her 
own room, free to indulge, for the 
first time in her life, in a woman’s 
inherent admiration of pretty gar- 
ments. It is difficult to tear herself 
from the contemplation of that 
gown, which reminds her ofa dozen 
poetical things, but chiefly of the 
mists that swim round the rugged 
crown of old Ben Dhuv. She is 
sorry that she may not put it on at 
once instead of the muslin, which 
she will have to wear at dinner. 
But time flies, and dinner will soon 
be ready; so she resolutely turns 
away, and begins to unplait and 
brush her hair. 

Now just about the period that 
Miss O’Brien stands before her 
looking-glass, wrapped in herscarlet 
dressing-gown, Mr. Thornton is 
passing the dining-room door, also 
on the way to dress. His eye falls 
on a box of ‘cosaques,’ and imme- 
diately a happy thought strikes 
him. He pockets half a dozen, 
and determines to give Dolly a 
fright. As he passes her door he 
stops, and, stooping, squeezes one 
of the tiny fountain scent-bottles 
through the keyhole. He pauses, 
and listens, but there is no sound 
of terror or indignation ; so he tries 
another shot, still perfect silence ; 
and he exhausts all his ammuni- 
tion with a like result; and then, 
rather sulkily, goes on to his own 
room. 

Now Dolly has been by no means 
unconscious of this attack. In 
point of fact, she is very much 
startled when the first small stream 
of millefleurs reaches her and 
trickles down the back of her neck ; 
but rightly guessing whois herassail- 
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ant, she restrains an inclination to 
cry out, and contents herself with 
a smiling assurance to her image 
in the glass that he shall shortly be 
punished for his wickedness. As 
soon as she hears his retiring foot- 
steps she says to herself, ‘Aha, 
he has gone for more!’ and run- 
ning quickly to the washing-stand, 
she seizes a huge sponge, dips it 
in the ready-filled bath, and takes 
up a position near the door, which 
she softly uncloses. ‘Two or three 
minutes pass, and no one comes, 
This is disappointing. Again she 
listens, and at last she hears the 
expected footsteps, but they come 
along so deliberately that, unable 
to contain herself, she dashes into 
the comparatively dark passage, 
and flings the sponge full in the 
face of the approaching foe—or so 
she supposes for a moment, but 
only for one moment. The next, 
her wrist is caught in an iron grasp 
impossible to resist, and she is led 
into the brightly-lighted lobby, 
where she looks up, in utter con- 
sternation, into the puzzled coun- 
tenance of Sir Rupert Leslie! 

He has not the remotest idea 
who his assailant can be. He sees 
before him a small scarlet figure 
with hair tossed wildly over its 
shoulders, a girlish face, now white, 
now rosy red, and large dark eyes, 
in which horror and mischief 
struggle for the mastery. 

‘What sin have I committed,’ 
he asks, smiling, ‘that I should be 
treated to a douche? 

‘Let me go!’ implores Dolly; 
then, hanging her head, adds pite- 
ously, ‘I did not mean it for you.’ 

‘Whom did you mean it for?’ he 
says, still smiling, and still holding 
her fast. 


‘Only Charlie, she answers 


naively ; then, as he releases her, 
she hesitates a moment, and finally, 
clasping her hands, whispers, ‘P/ease 
don’t tell any one what I did to 
you.’ 
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‘I won’t tell any one,’ he assures 
her, with much gravity. 

And so they part ; he to renovate 
his damaged toilette, and she, with 
burning cheeks, to shed a few tears 
in her room, as she muses over her 
misadventure. 

‘I never cared before,’ she thinks 
disconsolately ; ‘ but I had promised 
not to do anything to these horrid 
people ; and yet, Sir Rupert is not 
horrid after all. He was not angry 
or dignified, though I am sure he 
will have to dress all over again ; 
and I think I can trust him not to 
tell of my stupidity.’ 

And so poor Dolly soothes her 
troubled spirit ; but she does not 
go down-stairs untilthe gong sounds 
for dinner, and then enters the 
drawing-room with the meekest, 
most downcast air. She has a faint 
hope that Sir Rupert may not 
recognise her in civilised array, 
and she has done her best to make 
herself as trim and civilised as pos- 
sible ; she has rolled up her hair 
into the smallest possible compass, 
after a superhuman effort to brush 
out all its waves. This, in con- 
junction with the simplest of white 
gowns, must surely make her ap- 
pear a very different being from the 
scarlet-robed elf who had treated 
him so outrageously not half an 
hour before. She takes a seat close 
to a mild colourless young curate, 
lately come to the parish, and 
ardently desires that he may be 
destined by fate to lead her in to 
dinner. Soon there is a general 
move; first Charlie, as host, passes 
by, looking very slight and boyish, 
with the voluminous Countess of 
Brockenhurst on his arm; in an- 
other minute her curate is torn 
from her, and bestowed on his rec- 
tor’s daughter; some more cou- 
ples follow, and then Lady Mary 
says, 

‘Sir Rupert, will you take in 
Miss O’Brien? and you, Lord Sum- 
merfield, my daughter ?” 


Dolly rises in as great trepida- 
tion as if she had been ordered to 
immediate execution, and takes Sir 
Rupert’s arm in silence, without 
once looking at him, as they pro- 
ceed to the dining-room. 

Once there, however, her mind 
is relieved to find his manner quite 
free from any consciousness of the 
wet sponge episode ; besides, he 
chiefly addresses his conversation 
to Miss Thornton, who happens to 
be on his other side, while Lord 
Summerfield, having a great talent 
for silence, does not seem inclined 
to interfere with this arrangement. 
Evelyn is looking her very best, 
with all the discontent vanished 
out of her beautiful face, and Dolly 
cannot help comparing the two, 
whom she has more than once 
heard pronounced as ‘made for 
each other.’ Sir Rupert is tall, 
sunburnt, soldierly, handsome too, 
but with a somewhat weary look, 
totally distinct from Charlie’s sleek 
affected languor. 

Suddenly the object of her con- 
templation turns to her; she starts 
and colours up to the roots of her 
hair at being caught in such rapt 
study of his profile, and in reply to 
his query as to whether she is look- 
ing forward to much dancing at the 
ball, stammers somewhat incohe- 
rently, 

‘ Yes—that is—no, because I do 
not know how to dance; Mr. 
Thornton has given me a few les- 
sons, but I shall not dare to try 
before a lot of people.’ 

‘Not dance, Miss O’Brien?’ de- 
mands Charlie from the foot of the 
table. ‘I beg to remind you that 
you are pledged to me for the first 
waltz.’ 

‘Yes,’ Dolly replies demurely ; 
* but, you know, it won't matter if I 
break down with you !’ 

‘Pray include me with Thorn- 
ton,’ says Sir Rupert. ‘Will you 
do me the honour of dancing the 
second waltz with me? If we can’t 
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get on, we can sit down, and criti- 
cise those who can.’ 

‘I will dance with you,’ answers 
Dolly, smiling shyly, ‘if you will 
promise not to criticise me if I kick 
you and tread on your toes—’ 

Then she stops short in con- 
fusion, for she sees an amused look 
in Sir Rupert’s eyes, and wonders 
if he is thinking of another promise 
she has extracted from him in the 
course of the evening. 

She is glad when the repast is 
over, and the ladies pass in single 
file into the drawing-room. There 
the usual talk about babies’ illness 
and servants commences, and, as 
she has nothing to say on any of 
these subjects, she retires to a dis- 
tant ottoman, with Doré’s illus- 
trated Jdyl/s, and loses herself 
therein for a space, but not for 
long. Very soon the men begin to 
drop in, first the curate, closely 
followed by Sir Rupert, who, after 
a brief survey of the room, betakes 
himself, with the usual deliberate 
stride of a cavalry-man, to Dolly’s 
harbour of refuge. He sits down 
beside her, and quietly appropriates 
the /dy//s, remarking that the book 
is too heavy for her, and he will 
hold it, if she will tell him what 
the pictures are all about. Dolly, 
who has only lately become ac- 
quainted with Tennyson, com- 
plies, while her companion, who, 
of course, knows it all by heart, 
hypocritically pretends that it is 
new to him. Dolly’s favourite is 
‘Enid,’ while Sir Rupert tries to 
draw her out on the subject of 
‘Elaine; but she, who has never 
known the sweetness and the bit- 
terness of that which brought death 
to the ‘ Lily maid,’ is rather hard 
upon her. 

‘ What do you think of Lancelot?’ 
he asks. 

‘I like Sir Lancelot,’ she answers 
dreamily ; then quite forgetting what 
an awful personage is Sir Rupert 
Leslie, she adds naively, ‘I think 
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you are rather like Sir Lance- 
lot.’ 

‘In what way?’ he inquires, a 
little flattered by the compli- 
ment. 

‘Oh,’ she answers, with a touch 
of mischief, ‘I suppose because 
you are rather weather-beaten.’ 

Here Miss Thornton strikes a 
prelude on the piano, preparatory 
to singing ‘S’io fossi un Angelo,’ 
and Miss O’Brién holds up a finger 
to command silence. As the song 
ends Sir Rupert resumes, 

‘Is Charlie weather-beaten ?” 

‘Oh, no! Why, he looks quite 
a boy; don’t you think so?’ 

‘Who is Charlie ?’ again he ques- 
tions. 

‘Don’t you know? Why, Charlie 
Thornton, of course.’ 

‘Why “of course”? I am a 
stranger in England. Most of my 
life has been spent in India, and 
I am only gradually becoming ac- 
quainted with my surroundings. I 
had no idea I was mistaken for Mr. 
Thornton, when—’ 

‘Oh, please don’t!’ cries Dolly. 
‘I hoped you would not know me 
again ; but see, Lady Mary is going 
to dress. I must go too.’ And as 
she departs Sir Rupert strolls over 
to where Miss Thornton is sitting, 
near the piano, and entreats for 
another song before she goes. 

‘What shall I sing?’ she asks 
graciously. 

He selects Elaine’s song of ‘Love 
and Death,’ which she forthwith 
renders with the most perfect ex- 
pression. When it is concluded, 
she remarks carelessly, 

‘I daresay our Pocahontas a- 
muses you ?” 

Sir Rupert looks questioningly 
at her. 

‘Oh, I mean Dolly O’Brien. She 
is quite a little savage, but she is 
very amusing, by way of variety.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ he replies, ‘she seems 
a guileless child ; and innocence 1s 
rather rare, 1 suppose, in the pre- 
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sent day? You will give me the 
first waltz, Miss Thornton ?’ 

Miss Thornton will be very happy 
to do so; and then she toovanishes, 
and the gentlemen are once more 
left to themselves. 

The ball is really a first-rate one. 
To Dolly it is simply fairy-land ; 
and even the fastidious Evelyn, to 
whom balls are no novelty, declares 
it ‘quite a success.’ Dolly finds 
dancing comes as naturally to her 
as life and movement; and as 
partners are not wanting, she knows 
none of the pangs of that mourn- 
fullest of beings the ‘ wall-flower.’ 

Sir Rupert makes himself very 
agreeable during the waltz they have 
together; but he does not ask her 
to dance again; and this causes 
her a tiny pang of disappointment, 
though it is not enough to spoil her 
satisfaction with ‘ things in general.’ 
She does not surmise, for her com- 
fort, what an attraction her youth 
and simplicity have for this slightly 
blasé man of the world, or note how 
often his eyes travel in her direc- 
tion. But Lady Brockenhurst is 
not blind to this last little fact ; and 
when the unconscious victim of her 
sharp sight politely offers to convey 
her down to the supper-room, she 
determines to use the opportunity 
to elicit an expression of his senti- 
ments from him. The countess, as 
leader of society in the county, con- 
siders she has a right to know some- 
thing of the intentions of the best 
parti (next to her own son, Lord 
Summerfield, be it understood) in 
S——shire. 

‘I never saw Evelyn Thornton 
look so handsome as she does to- 
night’—so her ladyship begins her 
inquisition, as she and the baronet 
descend the stairs. ‘What do you 
think of her, Sir Rupert, especially 
after your washed-out Indian 
ladies ?” 

‘I think Miss Thornton is re- 
markably handsome, as you say; 
but pray allow me to defend our 
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ladies in India from the imputation 
of being “washed out.” I have 
known many beautiful women in 
India ; and now that it is so easy 
to go up to the Hills, there is no 
lack of fresh complexions there.’ 

But Lady Brockenhurst has no 
desire to discuss India, so rather 
hurriedly disposes of that subject 
with, 

‘You old Indians always stand 
up for the country of your exile. 
But to return to Miss Thornton, 
who is the ded/e of our county, you 
know, since her sister married the 
French count. Have you heard 
that Summerfield is a great admirer 
of hers? I wonder if you two are 
destined to be rivals?’ And she 
laughs pleasantly at the droll idea. 

Sir Rupert does not reply imme- 
diately, but looks across the table 
to where Miss Thornton and Lord 
Summerfield are seated side byside. 
He does not exactly relish the idea, 
so abruptly presented to his mind, 
of Evelyn Thornton being snapped 
away beyond his reach. He has 
hitherto not experienced the slight- 
est desire to appropriate that young 
lady, although it has more than 
once struck him that it would be 
the right thing todo. But the na- 
ture of man is essentially perverse, 
and he smiles with some satisfaction 
as he perceives Miss Thornton open 
her fan to conceal a yawn. And, 
with the shadow of the smile still 
in his eyes, he turns to Lady 
Brockenhurst, and asks her if a case 
of rivalry and broken hearts would 
not serve to give a little amusement 
and excitement in the county. 

‘Won't you have some tongue 
with that chicken ?’ he adds. 

‘Yes, please,’ says her ladyship, 
who, like her son, enjoys her sup- 
per, only zet like him in silence. 
‘No, Sir Rupert, I won't have any 
broken hearts. By the way, what 
do you think of that little Irish 
girl ?” 

‘She is lovely !’ he answers, with 
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some warmth. ‘ May I use a wo- 
man’s expression for once in a way? 
— it suits that child exactly.’ 

‘Why don’t you dance with her, 
if you admire her so enthusiasti- 
cally ?” 

‘My dear Lady Brockenhurst,’ 
he protests, ‘I am no longer enthu- 
siastic on any subject, I assure you. 
And I really imagine she enjoys 
dancing with lads like. Thornton 
and those juvenile Hussars far 
more than she would with a world- 
worn being like myself. I prefer 
admiring at a distance.’ 

And for the rest of that evening, 
and during the following week—at 
dinners, dances, and picnics—Sir 
Rupert continues to admire Dolly 
at a distance; but he pays Miss 
Thornton more attention than he 
has ever done before. 

But everything comes to an end ; 
and soon nothing is thought of at 
the Hall but preparations for the 
flitting outre mer. 








Part the Second. 
CHAPTER I. 


Avucust is nearly over, and we 
will now follow the Thornton Hall 
party to Dinard, where they have 
been spending an ideal summer, 
enjoying lovely weather, perfect 
bathing, and an unlimited amount 
of lazy luxurious amusement. 

Lady Mary’s villa is near the 
Duc de Mortemar’s; while her 
daughter, the Comtesse Léonce 
d’Harambure, dwells with her lord 
and master on the opposite curve 
of that charming horse-shoe of 
glistening white sand forming the 
Dinard beach. 

Mr. Thornton spends most of his 
time on board his new toy the 
Nora Creina; and latterlytwo other 
yachts, the Ripple and the Star, 
belonging respectively to Lord 
Summerfield and Sir Rupert Leslie, 
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have taken up their station along- 
side ofher. All these people, with 
the D’Harambures’ Parisian friends, 
and the cream of the English resi- 
dents, make up a very pleasant 
society—perhaps all the pleasanter 
because constituted of such differ- 
ing elements. Luckily their variety 
does not interfere with their har- 
mony. 

These two menths have effected 
some alteration in our Dolly, who 
has grown in height, in loveliness, 
and, above all, in staidness. She 
is more of a woman and less of a 
boy, though she has by no means 
utterly renounced ‘Sancta Simpli- 
citas’ and all her manners and cus- 
toms. She can no longer be justly 
flouted for her lack of accomplish- 
ments. She sings the Melodies, and 
such songs as Gounod’s ‘Sérénade,’ 
with a purity and pathos todraw tears 
from a stone. Lady Mary has made 
her take lessons, and so add cul- 
ture to what Nature has bestowed. 
She begins, too, to speak French 
prettily. She dances like a sylph 
and swims like a mermaid ; but this 
last talent she has always possessed, 
none of the Glenavon children 
having consciously learnt to swim 
—it is a second nature with them. 

When Sir Rupert Leslie renews 
his acquaintance with her, he ex- 
periences a slight sense of injury at 
the change he perceives in her. 
Yet he cannot fix on any fault to 
cavil at, since he sees nothing in 
her but what can be considered 
‘progress’ andimprovement. Some- 
times he fancies she has become 
rather supercilious; at others he 
tells himself that, in young girls, 
the timidity of dawning woman- 
hood often assumes the guise of 
hauteur. Yet why should he be- 
stow any thought at all on Dolly, 
since he has really come over the 
sea with the deliberate intention of 
offering his hand, his position, his 
Tudor mansion, and all his other 
worldly advantages, to Miss Thorn- 
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ton? Whocan tell? All we can 
safely affirm is, that the fact of its 
being so eminently suitable an ar- 
rangement was immensely against 
that young lady’s chances of ever 
being Lady Leslie. 

Ever since he had come into his 
inheritance, this suitability and ex- 
pediency has been echoed on all 
sides into his ears, until he has 
begun to regard it in the light of 
‘ Kismet,’ to which he must bow, 
sooner or later. The reflections 
of ‘leafy June’ and ‘thundery 
July’ have strengthened his belief 
in this fatality ; and having also 
decided, in his own mind, that 
Charlie Thornton and the little 
Irish girl will inevitably make a 
match of it, he set sail for the 
Breton coast to seek his bride. 
But no sooner has he landed than 
he finds it as difficult as ever to 
make up his mind, which irritates 
him the more, as hitherto his 
nature has never erred on the side 
of irresolution. ‘The worst of it is 
that time brings no relief; he con- 
tinues fitfully to pay Miss Thorn- 
ton a certain amount of formal at- 
tention, while he viciously tugs at 
his moustaches as he finds that, 
bon gré, mal gré, his eyes will 
wander in quite another direction. 
However, he happily retains suffi- 
cient presence of mind to appear 
more or less flattered and fascinated 
by the notice bestowed on him by 
the charming Madame de _ Sor- 
bitre, Comte Léonce’s only sister, 
who is extremely delighted to find 
such a treasure-trove by the—to 
her—uninteresting salt sea-waves 
as a handsome, clever, distin- 
guished man of the world. And 
so the game of cross-purposes con- 
tinues; Miss Thornton inwardly 
rebelling, Madame de Sorbitre 
perfectly contented and amused, 
and Dolly apparently unconscious 
of it all. Of one fact, however, 
Miss O’Brien is very painfully 
conscious, and that is a decided 
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tendency to sentiment that Charlie 
is rapidly developing; this, she 
feels, must be nipped in the bud 
at any cost, and she neglects no 
opportunity of throwing cold water 
on each symptom that presents 
itself. 

Here is one picture out of many 
to illustrate our summer idyll. 

The Dinard world has dined, 
and remains within doors ; but our 
party, according to their wont, 
when not otherwise engaged, have 
assembled on the beach, which 
shines like silver in the bright 
moonlight, as the green transparent 
waves break softly on its polished 
surface. 

Lady Mary and her elder 
daughter are discussing their favour- 
ite topic, the baby; Madame de 
Sorbiére, with her cousins, Adéle 
and Gabrielle de Luc, are full of 
some tableaux, which are to be got 
up in time for the comtesse’s next 
reception, and in which they are 
trying to arouse a deep interest 
in Sir Rupert’s bosom, while the 
comte lies peacefully on the bil- 
lowy sand, enjoying his cigar and 
the women’s prattle. 

Miss Thornton has perched her- 
self on a rock, where, with her flow- 
ing white draperies, she looks like 
Loreley herself. 

This idea has also struck Lord 
Summerfield, who leans __pic- 
turesquely against a projecting 
and rather sharp point. He is 
not altogether a stupid young man, 
although he has not much ‘con- 
versation.’ 

Now, as he looks, he thinks of 
Schiller’s ballad : 


‘Ein Miarchen aus alten Zeiten 
Das Kommt mir nicht aus den Sinn,’ 


And he rather wishes she would 
sing the whole of the dreamy 
beautiful song then and there ; but 
recognising a certain expression 
in her fair face, which tells him he 
would get ‘no’ for his pains if he 
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asked for it, he wisely refrains, 
and takes the goods the gods pro- 
vide without murmuring. 

A little farther off, Dolly is stand- 
ing at the water’s edge, throwing 
in sticks and seaweed for Comte 
Léonce’s big retriever ‘ Jim’ (pro- 
nounced ‘ Djeem’), an amusement 
for which that animal has an insati- 
able appetite. Charlie is beside her, 
lazily handing her objects to throw 
in the curling waves, and generally 
bemoaning himself, and her con- 
duct to him in particular. In the 
short intervals, when ‘ Djeem’ is 
not treating them to a shower- 
bath, he makes some efforts towards 
bringing Dolly to a more serious 
frame of mind ; but his efforts are 
in vain. 

‘It is all very well for you to 
laugh, Miss O’Brien,’ he remarks, 
with an offended air, ‘ but it is not 
very exhilarating to a fellow to be 
told he’s a “ nice boy”—only that, 
and “ nothing more.”’ 

Dolly still looks amused, and 
answers quietly, 

‘You don’t appear very heart- 
broken ; and I will tell you what 
it is, you have taken these silly 
fancies into your head because you 
have not got the rector’s five daugh- 
ters to flirt with as you have at 
home, and you do not know 
enough French to practise with the 
Dinard young ladies.’ 

‘Happy thought!’ he abruptly 
remarks; ‘I'll get Gabrielle de 
Luc to teach me; she’s awfully 
pretty, but it’s slow work only 
*“ speaking with one’s eyes.”’ 

And, in the mean hope of 
piquing Dolly, he forthwith retreats 
to where the other ladies are still 
discussing costumes and characters 
for the projected entertainment ; 
while Sir Rupert, who has been 
rather restless under the infliction, 
and answering very much at random 
as he tries to invent some plausible 
excuse, whereby he may escape, 
just now perceives Miss O’Brien 
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slowly approaching, followed by 
the very moist unpleasant ‘ Jim.’ 
He moves forward to keep off the 
dog, and thus intercepts her pro- 
gress for a brief space. 

‘Do you never get tired, Miss 
O’Brien?’ he asks, with unconscious 
severity. ‘You have been stand- 
ing up for the last hour.’ 

She is a little surprised at the 
latent ill-humour in the tone, but 
replies, meekly enough, that she 
should not have thought it had 
been so long, but that she is now 
on her way to sit down with the 
other ladies. 

‘Let me prepare your mind for 
a blow,’ he goes on. ‘ Your fate 
in the tableaux is irrevocably de- 
cided on. You are to represent 
Elaine lying dead upon her bier, 
with king and queen and court 
standing round to “ wonder” at you. 
Are you still as hard on Elaine as 
you were when you showed me 
Doré’s illustrations ?” 

‘Quite,’ she answers, with de- 
cision. ‘She had no pride and no 
courage.’ 

‘But she could love,’ he says 
softly. Then, becoming aware of 
a startled look in her eyes, he con- 
tinues hastily, in a lighter tone, 
* And do you still think I am like 
Lancelot ?” 

‘More than ever,’ she replies 
saucily. ‘You have acquired 
several coats more of sunburn 
since you have been out yachting.’ 

And then, afraid of her audacity, 
she runs past the tall figure half 
barring her way, and seats herself 
on the sand at Lady Mary’s feet. 

‘Ah, Dolly! cries Comtesse 
Léonce, ‘I wanted you. We have 
quite arranged the six tableaux ; 
and I want every one to distinctly 
understand what he or she un- 
dertakes. The first one is to be 
Vivien and Merlin; Eugénie as 
Vivien sending Merlin into his 
enchanted sleep, with ‘“ woven 
paces,” &c. Léonce will only 
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take a part where he can keep his 
eyes shut, so he must be Merlin, 
as he can’t be the “Sleeping 
Beauty ;” and as you are shy too, 
Dolly, we have chosen Elaine for 
ou.’ 

. ‘Oh, please,’ interrupts Dolly, 
with something of her old childish 
manner, ‘I would so much rather 
not. Cannot you leave me out ? 

‘I can’t do anything of the kind. 
No, you must be a good girl and 
do as you are told; besides, you 
are not to be a lovesick Elaine, 
leaning on a shield and looking 
“unutterable things,” which might 
be difficult, but the dead Elaine, 
who has nothing to do but keep 
still and try to go to sleep. You 
are made for the part, child, with 
your pale creamy complexion, 
dark eyebrows and lashes, and 
long hair aux reflets d'or,’ 

‘For my part,’ remarks Charlie, 
‘I should have said that Miss 
O’Brien was specially created to 
enact the part of Barbara Allen, 
and I propose she should represent 
that young woman going to visit 
her sick lover— 


‘* And all she said when there she came, 
‘Young man, I think you're dying.’” 


J will do the young man!’ 

‘No, no, M. Charles,’ says Ma- 
dame de Sorbitre, not quite under- 
standing the ‘sarkasm’ underlying 
this. ‘Your part is all settled. 
You must not alter it now; Ga- 
brielle will be Galatea, and you 
Pygmalion. Adele is to be the 
“Sleeping Beauty,” but she objects 
to all the princes we propose. She 
is dreadfully difficult to please ; 
she says Jules Berger is not hand- 
some, and Mr. Courtenay is not 
graceful. And, you know, it must 
be a very young man for a fairy- 
tale prince. Who can we have? 

And Madame de Sorbitre wrin- 
kles her fair brow over this knotty 
question. 

‘Oh,’ says the comtesse, ‘we 
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must have that pretty boy Vere, 
who is reading for his examination.’ 

‘And whom,’ adds Lady Mary, 
‘we have already been accused of 
beguiling from his studies.’ 

‘That can’t be helped, can it, 
Adéle ? Will Alton Vere suit you?’ 

‘ Mais oui,’ answers the young 
lady cheerfully. ‘M. Vere sera 
un vrai Prince Charmant.’ 

‘But he mustn't pass his exam.,’ 
murmurs Charlie, in the back- 
ground. 

‘And now, continues Madame 
d’Harambure, ‘all that settled, it 
only remains for some one to un- 
dertake the programmes. After 
the name of each tableau we must 
have a verse or two descriptive of 
it.’ 

‘Something neat,’ puts in Char- 
lie, ‘such as “O golly, the thing 
moves !” for the Galatea.’ 

*Don’t be horrid, Charlie; and 
do go and tell Evelyn she is to be 
Loreley, and she must choose her 
own knight.’ 

‘He’s posing already by way 
of practice,’ remarks the bro- 
ther, drawing all eyes towards the 
silent group to the right, when, 
by way of diversion, Lady Mary 
rises, and suggests that it is time 
to say ‘Good-night,’ for if they 
linger much longer it will have to 
be perforce ‘Good-morning.’ And 
so, with much delay, many last 
words, and not a little laughter, 
the party at length separates, and 
the pretty scene is left to silence 
and to solitude. 





CHAPTER II. 


A uot heavy afternoon, the sky 
low, and an unpleasant conscious- 
ness of thunder in the air, yet, not- 
withstanding these incentives to 
laziness, a general bustle and un- 
rest pervades the D’Harambure 
establishment. That evening the 
great reception is to take place. 
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It will be a dark night, and the 
grounds are to be illuminated ; men 
are hanging coloured lanterns in 
the trees, and setting rows of tiny 
lamps along the terraced walls 
overhanging the bay. Inside the 
villa flowers and foreign ferns and 
American shrubs are being arranged 
in every nook and corner. In one 
room carpenters are putting their 
finishing touch to the raised stage 
and framework for the tableaux, 
while Eugénie de Sorbitre, attended 
by Alton Vere, is giving last direc- 
tions to her corps dramatique. This 
is not all smooth sailing. For in- 
stance, the comte, who is entirely 
devoid of artistic instinct, and who, 
as Merlin, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, should appear horror- 
stricken as he feels the leaden 
slumber stealing over all his senses, 
persists in retaining the most jovial 
and contented expression of coun- 
tenance, and curls himself up as 
if for peaceful slumber in his own 
bed. Vere and Adele are above 
criticism in their scene ; but Charlie 
turns Pygmalion into a ‘languid 
swell,’ and makes Galatea laugh at 
his whispered comments, while 
Eugénie in vain tries to work him 
up to ‘passion point.’ Sir Rupert 
makes a stately and knightly Sir 
Lancelot, and Madame de Sorbitre 
herself is resplendent as Guinevere; 
but M. Jules Berger is somewhat 
of a lay figure as the ‘ blameless 
king, and Dolly a very shy and 
unwilling Elaine. Miss Thornton 
refuses to rehearse her own part. 
She is not in the least afraid it will 
not be a perfect success ; but being 
anxious that her knight should per- 
form creditably, she has bestowed 
some time in impressing his lesson 
on him. Suddenly Comte Léonce, 
who is the most good-humoured of 
men, but who has been made by 
his sister to grovel for the twentieth 
time on the boards, in the vain 
hope of being inspired with the 
right and proper attitude and ex- 
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pression for Merlin, jumps up in 
rank rebellion; he declares the 
heat is insupportable, and proposes 
a drive to St. Corentin for those 
who are no longer required to 
make themselves useful. 

* But dinner?’ objects his wife. 

‘Never mind dinner, ma chére ; 
we will dine at the hotel there, and 
be back again in time to dress for 
your party ; we shall be twice as en- 
ergetic for having had a little fresh 
air. Will you come, Miss Dolly, 
and you, Evelyn ?” 

Both young ladies accept, and 
Adele de Luc says she will go too; 
whereupon Lord Summerfield and 
Vere also volunteer, while Sir 
Rupert excuses himself on the plea 
of having some business to look to 
on board the yacht. After a very 
brief delay the wagonette is 
brought round, and is soon on its 
way to the wild beautiful little bay 
of St. Corentin, while in the stormy 
lurid light cast over earth and sea, 
Sir Rupert stands looking after it 
with bared head and a discontented 
expression on his bronzed face. 
Inclination led him to go with 
them, while a curious mingling of 
motives had impelled him to refuse. 
As he assisted Dolly to her lofty 
perch on the box beside the comte, 
involuntarily noting the slender 
neatness of her little feet in their 
sensible strong shoes, he has felt 
very like hating that inoffensive 
nobleman; he has succeeded in 
defrauding Lord Summerfield of 
the pleasure of assisting Evelyn 
into the carriage, and has not de- 
rived any very great satisfaction 
from doing it himself after all ; and 
as he turns down the road leading 
to the harbour, he feels uncom- 
fortably like Mahomet's coffin, 


neither in earth nor heaven, and 
an even still greater resemblance to 
the everlasting ‘dog in the manger,’ 
the bugbear of our nursery days. 

* Not that Summerfield,’ he mut- 
ters, apparently @ fropes de bottes, 
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‘ means to marry her; he’s booked 
for one of the Duke of Avon’s 
baker’s dozen. However, this 
evening must end the farce!’ And 
he says to himself that in the 
morning he will write the most 
sensible of proposals to the young 
lady the world and his own judg- 
ment tell him was specially de- 
signed for him and his name and 
his Tudor mansion. 

Ifthe morning is not to bring 
joy exactly, it shall at least inaugu- 
rate a return to reason. Dolly is 
a little ‘white witch,’ who has 
thrown this absurd spell of inde- 
cision over him. He will break 
loose from the charm, but to-night, 
for the last time, he will gaze his 
fill at her, only this once more, as 
she lies on her black-velvet stage 
bier. It will be acting the part 
set him to lean on the great 
antique sword the Duc de Mor- 
temar has lent for the occasion, 
and to look down with all his soul 
in his eyes at that sweet sensitive 
face; the soft dark eyes will be 
closed, and cannot trouble him 
with that faintly wistful shadow 
which has seemed to darken their 
luminous depths of late. He will 
even try to imagine that she is 
really Elaine, and has died for love 
of him, instead of being a heartless 
child, incapable of living for love, 
much less dying for it. But at this 
point of his reflections Sir Rupert 
smiles grimly to find himself fall- 
ing into such abject depths of sen- 
timent, and he feels it is high time 
to put on the curb and draw in 
the reins. 

Having come to which wise con- 
clusion, he goes on board the Star, 
looks over some correspondence, 
dines, smokes a cigar, dresses, and 
once more wends his way to the 
D’Harambure villa. 

He finds that usually well-or- 
dered household a prey to the ut- 
most confusion and consternation : 
the company is rapidly assembling, 
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and as yet there are no signs of 
the St. Corentin party. Madame 
de Sorbitre, with much presence 
of mind, is rapidly drilling Mr. 
Courtenay, who has been pining 
to figure in the tableaux in the 
part of Merlin. She is herself 
radiant in gold-shot gauze, with 
jewelled serpents twining round 
her statuesque arms, clinging round 
her white throat, and carelessly 
hanging in her dark hair. She 
feels a pleasing certainty that all 
eyes will be upon Vivien, and Mer- 
lin will be after all but an insig- 
nificant accessory. She reminds 
Comtesse Léonce, who, while 
striving to put on a good face to 
her guests, is secretly inclined to 
weep and wring her hands, that as 
the ‘Sleeping Beauty’ tableau fol- 
lows hers, and they have Adele 
and Alton Vere safe at hand, and 
that moreover a long musical in- 
terlude is to come between, the 
truants have still plenty of time to 
make their appearance without 
any of the evening’s arrangements 
being disturbed. As for her, she 
is not uneasy; she generally finds 
that things end satisfactorily, if 
people avoid ‘fuss’ and take life 
quietly. 

But the moments creep on, the 
Vivien has been rapturously ad- 
mired and thrice encored, and the 
interiude is half over, when, after 
a whispered word to the comtesse, 
Sir Rupert goes out, orders the 
dog-cart to be got ready, putting a 
hand to it himself, and then jump- 
ing in, he touches up the horse 
pretty sharply, and bowls off at a 
good pace in the direction of St. 
Corentin. He is possessed by a 
gnawing anxiety ; he tells himself 
over and over again (by way of 
comfort) that Charlie has tumbled 
over a rock and broken his collar- 
bone, or that Mdile. de Luc, who 
is not strong, has been overcome 
by the electricity in the air, or that 
Miss Thornton has fallen out of a 
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boat and been nearly drowned, 
with various other dismal possi- 
bilities, but he will not admit to 
himself that anything can have 
happened to Dolly. 

*She is a “white witch,”’ he 
mutters bitterly; ‘nothing will 
harm her.’ Then melting, he 
adds: ‘God grant it, poor little 
girl ; dear little Dolly ! 

As he whips on the horse the 
darkness and the heavy brooding 
heat seem to thicken, till all at 
once sky and sea, road and rocks, 
are illuminated by one grand flash 
of lightning ; then silence, followed 
by the crash of not far distant 
thunder. 

The horse is startled, and tears 
on as if for a wager ; and very soon, 
for it is not far to go, he sees the 
faint lights of the fishing-village 
before him. 

He drives straight to the little 
hotel, where pleasure parties are 
wont to congregate, and then, 
strong man as he is, having seen 
war and its ghastly results, and 
many other sickening sights in his 
day, and learnt to do so unmoved, 
he turns cold with mere anxiety, as, 
throwing the reins to an ostler, he 
jumps out, and pushes his way 
through the crowd collected on 
the entry. Every one is talking 
and gesticulating at once, but he 
stops to ask no questions; he 
walks straight into the principal 
room, of which the door is ajar. 
His eye takes in at a glance the 
inmates of it; Charlie and Ga- 
brielle, the one grave, the other 
scared, by the table, listening to 
the anxious disjointed talk of the 
others; namely, Evelyn, Comte 
Léonce, and Lord Summerfield. 

Dolly is not there. 

‘What have you done with 
her?’ he asks with suppressed in- 
tensity, laying his hand on M. 
d’Harambure’s arm. It seems to 
him that he had given her into 
the keeping of this man, and 
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that he must answer for her 
safety. 

The kind-hearted comte looks 
much distressed, and there are 
tears in his eyes as he replies : 

‘That is precisely, mon cher, 
what I am now asking. It is in- 
conceivable to me how she can 
have been missed. She and Eve- 
lyn climbed over the rocks to one 
of the small islands; the tide sur- 
rounded it, and milord here and I 
went out immediately we perceived 
it to bring them off. We found 
Evelyn alone, and she told us cette 
pauvre petite Dolly had already 
gone ashore in a boat they had 
found on the island. She went to 
get help for Evelyn. ‘“ Djeem” 
followed her, and wherever she is, 
that dog is too. He is a water- 
dog, and it would be difficult to 
drown him, and I believe that if 
she were drowned that animal 
would be here now trying to make 
us understand the fact. However, 
when we landed, hoping to find 
her ashore, she was nowhere to be 
found.’ 

‘Why did you not go in the boat 
with her, Eve?’ suddenly asks 
Charlie. 

‘Because it was decayed and 
battered, and as I can’t swim, it 
was as dangerous for me as the 
risk of staying on the island. Dolly 
can swim like a fish, so the danger 
in any case was less for her than 
for me.’ 

‘My child,’ says the comte, ‘ you 
should have both stayed where you 
were. Did you not guess we should 
go to your help ? Good Heavens ? 
he adds, in much perturbation, 
‘to think of that weak girl in a 
rotten boat fighting alone against 
those fearful currents ! 

Sir Rupert waits to hear no more; 
he strides out to where the crowd 
has grown in dimensions, and, 
with a few brief words of explana- 
tion, offers gold, to an amount 
hitherto undreamt of among these 
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poor fisher-folk, to that man who 
will have a boat ready to put 
to sea in the shortest possible 
time. 

Charlie is beside him and wishes 
to go with him, but Leslie refuses 
—the fewer they have in the boat 
the better, it is more a question of 
skill than numbers—but he bids 
him send a message to his mother, 
and to have everything ready at the 
hotel, in case— He cannot finish 
the sentence; and in another mi- 
nute Charlie with a heavy heart 
sees the boat, with Sir Rupert and 
two stout fishermen in it, put off 
on the now rough and tossing 
waters, into which the clouds seem 
emptying themselves in sheets of 
rain. 

As they had made their way 
down to the boat, Leslie had pro- 
mised to double Loisik’s already 
golden reward if their expedition is 
successful. Loisik is the owner of 
the boat, and, as his companion 
remarks, ‘If any one is to find 
the pénére? (young lady) ‘it will 
be Loisik, dour vor en nalon’ (or 
he has the salt-water round his 
heart). This born sailor briefly 
tells Sir Rupert that their only 
chance is to make for the Glénau 
Isles, towards which the current 
sets, and to one of which, if it had 
not first gone to pieces, the boat 
may have drifted. These isles are 
a common enough refuge to the 
douaniers and other seafaring 
people when stress of weather pre- 
vents their forcing their way back 
into the dangerous little bay. 

Sir Rupert will never forget to 
his dying day that half-hour, which 
seemed a century to him, as they 
struggled and fought their way to 
Glének, the foremost island. All 
the elements seemed to have com- 
bined to dispute every inch of pro- 
gress with them. 

A dozen times the flashes of 
lightning show them the jagged 
outlines close at hand, and they 
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are forced back out of reach, till 
at length, with one united effort of 
combined strength, they get round 
the lee of a great rugged wall of 
granite, and, thank God! there, 
high up the beach, in the shelter 
of a deep cave overhung with 
stunted bushes, a bright fire is 
blazing. 

‘Who comes here? shouts a 
gruff voice. ‘I thought this storm 
would bring us company.’ 

‘That is the douanier Kéroc,’ 
yells Loisik, over the howling of 
the storm, as he and his friend 
drag their boat up out of reach of 
the hungry waves only too fain to 
devour it. 

Sir Rupert has already leapt 
ashore, and has joined the group 
at the cave’s mouth, closely fol- 
lowed by Loisik, who says, 

‘Good-evening to you all, and 
to the compagnie’ (which is a Breton 
form of politeness to the attendant 
guardian angels) ; ‘ we are seeking 
a young lady.’ 

Kéroc silently rises, and taking 
Sir Rupert by the arm leads him 
to the back of the cave, where a 
countrywoman, wet and weary- 
looking, leans back in heavy slum- 
ber; near her lies a figure wrapped 
round in tarpaulin, and closely 
pressed against it, sad and woe- 
begone, with nose resting on his 
paws, the faithful ‘ Djeem’ is keep- 
ing watch. With a joyful yell of 
recognition he bounds upon Sir 
Rupert, who, however, has no 
thought for him just then; for 
Kéroc is lifting an end of the tar- 
paulin, and there, beneath it, 
white and still, with damp locks 
clinging to a pale brow, is Dolly. 

Poor little white witch! the light 
quenched under heavy lids, but 
glinting still upon her golden hair; 
poor little Dolly, who is thus sadly 
acting her part of Elaine, while 
Lancelot looks down with a very 
bitter anguish at his heart. There 
is no room there now for further 
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doubt or hesitation ; he knows right 
well that, living or dead, before 
him lies the one woman he ever 
can love. 

‘My sweet! he softly murmurs, 
as he kneels and reverently smooths 
back the straying locks from the 
childlike face; then turning to 
Kéroc, he nerves himself to ask, 

“Is she dead? 

The douanier, full of pity and 
interest, hastens to reply cheerily, 

* Heaven forbid, monsieur, though 
mademoiselle has been under the 
shadow of the Death Angel’s wings 
to-night. We found her alone in 
a half-swamped tub, trying to make 
way against a sea that would have 
given a couple of men hard work 
to conquer. We took her in, when 
she wanted us to go and get her 
friend off the Penmarch Rock, but 
I showed her with my glass that a 
shore-boat was then on its way to 
Penmarch. We were bound for 
the Glénaus, and as the sun had 
not set then, we should have been 
back on the mainland but for this 
devil of a storm. But what will 
you? We had to resign ourselves 
to passing a night here, as we have 
done before now. Luckily, we had 
Margaridd, Antoun’s wife, aboard: 
she had come down with her man’s 
supper, and this is all the luckier, 
since the young lady met with an 
accident — nothing serious, sir,’ 
noting the anxious look in Sir Ru- 
pert’s face. ‘ You see, sir, though 
she has plenty of courage, she is 
but slight and delicate, and being 
pretty nigh worn out when we got 
here, her foot slipped as we were 
landing her over the rocks, and I 
fear she’s sprained her ankle. Mar- 
garidd bound it up, and she is 
sleeping sound enough now, as 
you may see.’ 

‘But how wet and uncomfort- 
able !’ says Leslie pityingly. 

And without more ado strips off 
his overcoat, and gently wraps it 
round Dolly’s shoulders, in place 
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of the rough tarpaulin. She partly 
opens her eyes; and then, with a 
little sigh, nestles more comfort- 
ably into the warm soft covering, 
and continues her refreshing slum- 
ber. 

Leslie feels now that she really 
is alive. He draws a deep breath, 
and says simply, ‘Thank God? 
But never was thanksgiving uttered 
more reverently, or from the heart. 
Then sitting down on a bit of 
broken boulder, he remains patient- 
ly watching, by the wind-blown light 
of the fire and the half-spent music 
of the dying storm, that slender 
form, which is all the world to him. 
‘ Djeem,’ with renewed confidence 
in things ‘ being what they seem,’ 
and no longer a miserable dog 
with a load of responsibility on 
his shoulders, has gone to sleep 
too, with his fine head resting on 
Dolly’s knee; while at the entry 
Loisik and Olyerr are telling, and 
perhaps ‘ embroidering,’ their tale, 
in high delight at the well-earned 
reward they are to have, and also 
—be it said in their favour—at the 
happy termination of their quest. 
They have not forgotten either to 
put up the signal-lights they had 
promised those on shore: one, if 
they reached safely; and two, if 
their object were obtained. 

Towards morning the wind lulls, 
the sea only retains a long swell, 
and the sky is once more clear. 
Kéroc speaks of going away; and 
as Dolly is moving a little rest- 
lessly, as if in pain, Sir Rupert 
makes no objection, he is so anxious 
she should be properly cared for, 
but feels personally so unutterably 
helpless in the matter. 

The noise of the storm had not 
disturbed her, but the loud voices 
and preparations of the men for 
departure very soon rouse her from 
her dreams. As she slowly opens 
her eyes, the first thing her glance 
falls upon is Leslie’s face. She 
tries to smile, and next, to raise 
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herself, but she is very weak ; and 
as if unable to realise the situation, 
she covers her eyes with her hand. 
He takes the other boldly in his. 

‘You are not dreaming, Dolly— 
it is I. I came to look for you, 
and, thank God, I have found you, 
and it will not be my fault if I ever 
lose you again.’ 

‘How kind of you to come! 
she answers faintly ; ‘but I can’t 
quite understand it all, and I wish 
I could get up.’ 

‘You must not try—you have 
hurt your ankle; and now I am 
going to take you back to St. Cor- 
entin as gently as ever it can be 
managed.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she answers, still 
a little dazed ; ‘ then will you wake 
up Margaridd to help me?’ 

‘Won't you let me help too? I 
won't be rough.’ Then, in a sudden 
burst of tenderness, ‘Who could 
be rough with you, you poor little 
thing ?’ 

His kindness is very soothing to 
Dolly, who, however, is far too 
knocked up to ask the ‘why or 
wherefore’ of anything—e//e se /aisse 
faire; and while Margaridd binds 
up her aching ankle, she languidly 
arranges her wildly - dishevelled 
locks. And Sir Rupert goes back- 
wards and forwards, settling a 
place for her in Loisik’s boat ; then 
he lifts her in his arms and carries 
her safely to it. The good-hearted 
douaniers give them a feeble, but 
well-meaning, cheer as they prepare 
to start; but the sudden jerk caused 
by their pushing off causes such 
anguish to poor Dolly’s sprain, that 
she turns very faint, and clutches 
her companion’s arm in terror of 
another wrench. But he puts the 
strong arm firmly round her; she 
shall, God willing, suffer nothing 
again, either great or little, that he 
can shield her from; and he says, 
in his masterful way, yet tempered 
with a new gentleness, 

‘You will lean on me, Dolly, 
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will you not? My little Elaine, 
my white witch !’ 

And it is very sweet to her to 
rest there and listen to a tale of 
penitent devotion from one who 
realises to her girlish imagination 
all that is grand and noble and 
heroic in man. 


This not being a life history, but 
merely a sketch of one summer’s 
slight romance, I have little more 
to add, beyond the fact that it ends 
merrily to the sound of marriage 
bells. 

There is surprise and content- 
ment at Glenavon when Lady 
Mary’s letter to Mrs. O’Brien, an- 
nouncing her little maiden’s trium- 
phant conquest of the most eligible 
parti in S—shire, arrives simul- 
taneously with Sir Rupert’s formal 
demand to Mr. O’Brien for consent 
to his engagement with his daugh- 
ter. And what delight and specu- 
lation as to their future brother-in- 
law among the seven boys! And 
when at length trousseau, and 
breakfast, and cake, and cham- 
pagne, and wedding are all over, 
Sir Rupert carries away with him, 
not only his Dolly, but golden 
opinions from high and low. 

His lavish /argesse among the 
peasants is not wasted; it keeps off 
duli care and want from many a 
poor cabin in the coming winter, 
and, having been gracefully bestow- 
ed, for once wins popularity from 
the antagonistic Celt for a gener- 
ous and comely Sassenach. 

When at length they return to 
Leslie Chase, they find a hearty 
welcome from all friends and neigh- 
bours, and among other items of 
intelligence one that is specially 
pleasing and soothing to Sir Ru- 
pert’s conscience. Miss Thornton 
is about to become Viscountess 
Summerfield ; while Charlie, who 
is very bitter against Gabrielle de 
Luc, who has unblushingly thrown 
him over for a humpbacked mar- 
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quis, trebly a millionaire, tells tion of ‘blighted being’ the too 
Dolly confidentially that he is fascinating Gabrielle has reduced 
thinking seriously of going in for him to. ‘And,’ he adds comically 
the Duke of Avon’s tenth daugh- to his firm friend and ally, 


ter, ‘vice Summerfield resigned ; +e i know she lowed ime 

j or she told me so! 
that is to say, when he has suffi- And oh, how neatly all her notes were 
ciently recovered from the condi- folded !""' 





MY LITTLE THIEF. 


A BALLAD IN THE OLD STYLE. 





THERE was a maiden whom I loved, 
And faultless deemed beyond belief. 
Ah, me! my vision now is oer ; 
Waking, behold it was no more: 
I found her out a little thief. 


Except that fault she was, I ween, 
Faultless and pure ; no thought of guile 
A refuge found in her young heart, 
No malice black had there a part, 
No envy there could lurk awhile. 


But that she stole I must confess, 

Though I her fault would fain ignore : 
Ofttimes she’d shyly steal a kiss ; 
So sweet, the stolen from, I wis, 

Was loth she had not ta’en yet more. 


Her song she from a mavis snatched, 

Which careless nigh her bower flew ; 
Her teeth were pearls from ocean’s store ; 
Her eyes in colour likeness bore 

To heaven’s deep ethereal blue. 


Her laughter from the rippling brook 
She filched, and gloried in the deed ; 
Her curls, with stolen sunshine bright, 
She’d backward toss in glad delight, 
Nor all my solemn warnings heed. 


And last, she with a stolen glance— 
A glance which made my bosom thrill— 
Allured me, and did quickly prove 
Herself a thief: she stole my love, 
So I forsooth must love her still. 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 

















‘NO IMAGINATION,’ 


By ERNEST CUTHBERT, 


—_—@——. 


TuIs is not my title. Why it 
appears above, the story will dis- 
close. I give you simply a leaf 
from the diary of my life; but 
a history is written there. If the 
relation shall carry any warning 
to my readers, it may, after all, 
serve a good purpose. Old man 
that I am, I, reading now in the 
quiet of my room, with the warm 
light of the lamp and fire glow- 
ing over all, and giving an as- 
pect of contentment, but an as- 
pect merely, when the heart knows 
its own bitterness,—even I am 
carried back to the scenes this 
page of my diary depicts ; and the 
bitter hard truths told there sting 
the deeper into my conscience 
that they are proved truths, hard- 
ened by Time and all unsoftened 
by his hand. 

Ada Garden was my ward, the 
only child of my dead brother, 
and, when she came fatherless and 
motherless to me, a bright, fair, 
golden-haired thing, of some twelve 
years. Motherless from her birth, 
she had never, till her father died, 
known a sorrow. Her every wish 
had been gratified ; her home had 
been made a paradise, ruled by 
an indulgent father. Yet her 
spirit was so gentle, her nature so 
meek, and she so shy, that she 
was not that painful thing, a spoiled 
child. Though reared in luxury, 
she had not been petted, but grati- 
fied in reason. 

My brother had been a man 
well to do, but always a speculator ; 
and when, at his death, his affairs 
came to be looked into, he was 
found to have been absolutely 


wrecked. From luxury, then, my 
ward came to my home in its 
almost poverty. I was not well to 
do, but with my wife and one child, 
a boy, I had as much as I could 
manage to make both ends meet. 
The burden, then, of supporting 
my niece was heavy on me ; but | 
took it up, to bear it as best I could. 
My boy was also a charge upon 
me, for, though nearly eighteen 
years of age, I kept him still at his 
books, determined to prepare him 
for the world. A studious thought- 
ful lad, he promised well—well, 
that is to say, as the world judges. 
Hard of head, bending his mind to 
whatever he undertook, I felt that 
he would gain more than many a 
man knowing much of the world. 
The plan I had pursued with my 
son I followed with Ada, my ward 
and niece. She must earn her 
bread, I said to myself. I could 
leave her nothing. Let her fit her- 
self for the world, to bear her part, 
to meet its bitternesses, its sorrows, 
its insults, and its wrongs. I de- 
termined to give her, girl though 
she was, the mind of a woman, the 
quiet tongue, but the cold calcu- 
lating head. I had good ground 
to work upon in her. I have said 
that her nature was meek, and her 
spirit gentle. She was also im- 
pressionable and studious. I would 
take advantage of the latter, but 
the former must be eradicated. A 
girl with her own living to get in 
the world would, from her very 
gentleness and meekness, have 
been imposed on. So I led her 
to believe, so I trained her to think. 
Of course she was to be educated 
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for a governess, though her stature 
was such that she could not hope 
to command, as a governess should, 
by mere respect and awe. Perhaps 
I found this out too late; but, 
seconded by my wife’s efforts, Ada 
passed successively through the 
stages of pupil and pupil-teacher 
to that of governess. So she 
entered the ranks of those whose 
intellectual acquirements are paid 
with a servant’s wages and board 
and lodging; but ‘intellect’ is an 
* extra,’ which does not count. I 
had used her very nature to mould 
her to my thoughts, and at twenty 
years of age she entered the world, 
a self-contained, cold, calculating 
woman. 

Let me do myself this justice, 
I had not wronged her because she 
was only my ward. Had I hada 
daughter, 1 should have pursued 
the same system with her. I had 
pursued it with my son, and he was 
out in the world beating down his 
fellow-man in the battle of life. 

Ada affected to be satisfied with 
the path marked out for her—I say 
affected, but I believe she really 
was so then. Two years of the 
daily drudgery of a governess’s life, 
and (but that the habit of self-con- 
taining, which had now become 
her second nature, would not have 
allowed her to disclose her feelings) 
she might have acknowledged the 
heart-breaking, health-destroying 
consequences of such a life begun 
in ‘ youth’s sweet day.’ 

I never thought how much of 
sunshine was going out of her 
young days—days that never could 
return ; sunshine that should have 
entered the heart and warmed 
Nature’s best impulses, and the 
womanly sweet emotions to com- 
panionship and love. I never 


knew the void existing in the soul, 
and I believe it was all unknown, 
perhaps even unsuspected, by her, 
until the awakening came, until 
five years of a life in which she, 
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alternately a school and then a 
daily governess, had all uncon- 
sciously closed her heart against 
that softer influence by which the 
head is sometimes led astray, the 
heart never. 


‘ Love is love for evermore.’ 


Do not let me blame myself too 
harshly. The one effort of my 
life was for competence ; the one 
thought while working, that if any- 
thing happened to me the others 
should bring in money. At least 
that was the apology I found for 
myself then. So it was that even 
after a day of study and teaching 
Ada at home was rarely without 
her books. She seemed to take 
pleasure in little else. Flowers, to 
be had for the attendance they 
exacted, games, friendly talk—if 
any stray visitor entered—nothing 
could she enter into. My plan 
was working ; the seed had fallen 
upon fruitful ground ; Ada believed 
she must depend upon her own 
exertions, and she fitted herself for 
a governess. 

I never recognised at that time 
that the home was too silent, that 
the laugh and the music, unless 
the latter was for practice, were 
absent, and that the book, studied 
with a confused brain and hot 
head, too often shown by the move- 
ment of the transparent nervous 
hand, was made the substitute for 
recreation. Are there not thousands 
more to-day running the same 
path, working the same unfruitful 
round, toiling with the same delu- 
sion? Have those advocates for 
what is called the ‘higher educa- 
tion of women’ thought out the 
whole of their subject ? Is their 
advocacy directed to the raising of 
women in their unintelligence from 
being the mere slaves of men’s ca- 
prices to be their intellectual and 
gentle companions? I fear not ; for 
a girl’s thoughts are directed into a 
channel of doubt of all around,—to 
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doubt herfatherand brothers,—and 
the words‘ be independent’ are rung 
in her ears, until she looks on father 
and brothers with a suspicion that 
she is regarded asa burden. Surely 
a heavy responsibility is resting 
upon those who are thus breaking 
in, though perhaps unconsciously, 
the ring of affection which has held 
man to woman for all time, and 
woman to man in love and trust 
and faith. I did not see my re- 
sponsibility in that. light when I 
pursued my plan; but now, old 
man that I am, the sense of it is 
heavy upon me, and my sin has 
found me out. 

I have said that my ward en- 
tered the world at twenty, a self- 
contained, cold, calculating wo- 
man. ‘Three years later—my wife 
having died in the interval, and 
Ada having kept my household— 
she was engaged to marry my son, 
six years her senior. They were 
well fitted for each other, both well 
educated, unemotional, and studi- 
ous, working out what they believed 
—nay, let me make a true confes- 
sion—what J believed their mis- 
sion. They were each sufficiently 
calculating to have no intention of 
marriage until there was something 
like capital in hand to put out at 
interest ; sO marriage was never 
spoken of. They never had love 
scenes, though both were so 
young. They sat not like other 
lovers, but apart, as they had sat 
as cousins. ‘The ‘ good-morning’ 
at the breakfast-table was cold, the 
‘good-night” no warmer. Often 
that was all that was exchanged 
during the daily meeting. They 
went their business ways and met 
at night, and parted and met again, 
without any apparent care. Yet 
God had given those two young 
people souls, and one was a woman. 
Often have I, looking into her eyes, 
seen there the soul's light, yearning 
for some sympathy to call it into 
being; for something out of the 


hard cold life to wake it into ten- 
derness ; for something to call the 
womanly nature forth, and bid the 
soul awake to work its holy mis- 
sion. 

She did not know it. I did not 
know it. The devil of hardness 
had bidden me sacrifice to him a 
girl who was God’s minister, and 
hardly but not unkindly, in hum- 
bleness but not in poverty, she 
had learned her lesson. 

So three years went by, and the 
girl started to find at five-and- 
twenty that she was a woman who 
had seen only the cruel cold side 
of the world. Her glass told her 
that she was fair, but showed her 
also the lines of study in her thin 
pale face. And then the end came! 

I had not observed its approach, 
but my son had. He was sharp of 
eye and shrewd in the world’s ways, 
and was sharpened, perhaps, by 
love —at least, such love as he 
knew the meaning of. ‘That he 
did love her I am sure; and had 
there been more of the emotional 
in her, or rather, had the emotions 
had their natural play, been foster- 
ed and encouraged within reason, 
and not dwarfed and blunted by 
the bare attention to the intellec- 
tual, his love had been no less than 
that of other men. 

The end came. A stranger 
stood before me and pleaded for 
the hand of my ward. He had 
met her in her daily excursions as 
a governess ; he had seen that she 
was unhappy, and divined the rea- 
son, even though it was unknown 
to herself. They had met and 
conversed, and he had opened to 
her the glories of art, and drawn 
her mind to the beauties of Nature ; 
and insensibly, while listening to 
him, she had learned the wealth 
and pleasure of the intellect which 
lay outside her narrow channel, the 
channel of books, and insensibly 
her soul had gone out to his, and 
he had told her how he loved her. 
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That was her awakening, but not 
before she had confessed to him 
that she returned his love. Then, 
almost before the confession had 
passed her lips, she had remem- 
bered how she was bound to an- 
other. She confessed that, too, to 
him, and then had fled away. So 
he came to me and pleaded for 
her, and refused to give her up,— 
pleaded for the sake of love, which 
ruled the world, he said; for the 
sake of life, which love sanctified ; 
of nature, which would not be de- 
nied ; of God and God’s hereafter. 
To me she confessed her love for 
him, but refused to break her 
plighted word—her word, not of 
love, but of honour and woman’s 
truth. She would wed my son, 
she said, and bade me refuse the 
stranger. 

The after-days were dark then. 
Mistrust grew, and suspicion fol- 
lowed upon mistrust. My son 
watched her like her shadow ; and 
now she seemed to avoid him, and 
the days went on sometimes with- 
out their once meeting. He would 
have had her give up her life of a 
governess ; but she would not. It 
was become her recreation; she 
cared not for the place called 
home. She would be ‘independent,’ 
she said, as she had been taught. 
It was all she had to live for—that, 
and the memory of what might 
have been. 

She had always yielded obedience 
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to me as to a father, and at last I 
spoke. I, that had preached in- 
dependence, reminded her how 
she was beholden. I, that had 
dwarfed her emotions, tried to call 
them up, and found them, then, re- 
bellious and arrayed against me. I, 
that had given cold worldly advice, 
asked her for love, affection, and 
obedience. What answer could I 
expect ? 

That night she fled, and in the 
morning I read her answer. She 
laughed at the sentimental plead- 
ing I had used. Too late her emo- 
tions had been called on, for they 
had awakened only to deceive her 
—awakened only when youth’s 
bright years had gone; when the 
spring-time of life for enjoyment 
had fled ; when there was only the 
cruel reminder of their fruitlessness 
and waste and darkness and chaos, 
—the knowledge of what might 
have been. 

When all search for her had been 
given up as hopeless, when weary 
month had succeeded weary month, 
my son also disappeared. Where 
he went I have never known. He 
had gone, he wrote me word, to 
seek his fortune in another coun- 
try. His fortune! I have won 
mine, and it is his also. Com- 
petence has come tome; but I sit 
alone, and there is not a soul around 
buthired servants,—paid obedience 
rendered grudgingly while I sit in 
the shadow born of ‘no imagination.’ 








